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SINCE the following work has been in the 
preſs, a publication on the -French revolution 
has appeared from the pen of Dr. Moore, in 
the Dedication of which, addreſſed to his 
Grace the Duke of Devonſhire, the author 
contrives to procure a ſort of teſtimony of 
his impartiality. Had this declaration of im- 
partiality come directly from the author him- 
ſelf, it would have bcen unneceſſary to have 
noticed it ; but this praiſe, he ſays, came from 
4 near connection of his Grace, whom he met 
with in a forcign country. 


It is evident, that the elegant and accom- 
pliſhed Ducheſs is meant to be underſtood as 
being the perſon to whom this alluſion is 

"0.3 made; 
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made ; and the world at large may be apt to 
think, that the ſpecies of impartiality to which 
the Doctor lays claim, on account of the 
compliment paid to him, was that praiſe- 
worthy impartiality which, in caſes of doubt 
or uncertainty, ſuſpends opinion. 


The learned Doctor gives the world to un- 
derſtand, through the medium of a dedication 
to his Grace, that his firſt work on the revo- 
lution of France was fuch a production, that 
democrats thought him an ariſtocrat, and ariſ- 
tocrats called him a democrat. 


Upon this the Doctor makes his own com- 
mentary, and in doing ſo is exceedingly fa- 
vourable to himſelf, by infinuating that can- 
dour and impartiality are always liable to this 


hard fate. 


With reſpect to the opinion of ariſtocrats, 
reſpecting the Doctor's democracy, it would 
be wrong and abſurd to diſpute it, becauſe 
there are no grounds for. going upon in doing 
lo; and as for the opinion of democrats, 
there are ſo many different claſſes of them, 
that it would be ſtrange indeed, if fome of 
thoſe claſſes ſhould not find the Doctor too 


much 
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much of an ariſtocrat. Briſſot and Petion, 
and even Hebert, (who murdered the amiable 
friend of the Ducheſs of Devonſhire, the man 
who murdered the Princeſs of Lamballe) were 
all accuſed of favouring royalty; ſo that it is 
not impoſſible that the Doctor might be ſuſ- 
pected by ſuch perſons of being too much at- 
tached to government and order. 

I ſhould think it improper to take any no- 
tice of this Dedication, were it not in very 
legible characters a declaration, that all thoſe 
perſons who ſhew themſelves decided in their 
opinion with regard to the revolution, are 
guided by partiality and prejudice. 


Whether it was a banter, or a compliment, 
which the relation of his Grace meant to 
beſtow on the Doctor, I cannot pretend to 
determine ; but I confeſs I am inclined to 
think, that it was not intended as a compli- 
ment. I am juſt as much at a loſs to know 
with what intention he has retorted the equi- 
voque upon the Duke, by claiming his patro- 
nage in a dedication, in which he plainly ſays, 
that he cannot decide between the murderers 
and their victims, between order and anarchy, 
between crime and misfortune, 


As” The 
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The judge who condernns may be as im- 
partial as the judge who acquits, but the judge 
who, with full evidence before him, forms 


no opinion at all, puts up a ſingular ſort of 


claim to impartiality. When Robertſon ſpoke 
of the cruelties of the Spaniards in Mexico, 
and Gibbon of the crimes of Roman empe- 
rors, they condemned, like men, actions which 
diſgraced mankind. They did more ſtill, 
they condemned the governments that per- 
mitted fuch iniquities, and they ſpoke with 
indignation of that love of gold, and that cor- 
ruption of manners, which led to ſuch diſ- 


graceful exceſſes. Like Addiſon, they thought 


that to be neutral in ſuch a cauſe was a crime, 
and they would have joined in laying, 1 with 
the auſtere and virtuous Roman, 


I ſhould have bluſſi'd, if Cato's houſe had Rood 


Aloof, or flouri{h'd in a civil war. 


The Doctor, ambitious perhaps of begin- 
ning a new carecr in hiſtory, means to ſepa- 
rate cauſes and effects, for he takes care, 
while he makes the facrifice to decency, of 
condemning the maſſacres, not to hint at the 
firſt cauſes of thoſe exceſſes, although that 
is one of the profefied objects of his publi- 
cation. This conduct may appear to fome 


t 
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to be like that of the French heroes them- 
felves, who, though they difapprove of indi- 
vidual acts of cruelty, never ſhew any diſ- 
approbation of the principles and opinions 
which led to them. 


As the Doctor did not, probably, intend ta 
give the world merely what is to be found in the 
Gazettes, he ſhould have endeavoured to ſhew 
whether there is, or is not, any connection 
between the principles by which the revolu- 
tioniſts are guided, and the crimes which they 
have committed ; it would have been a very 
great ſatisfaction to know the opinion of an 
impartial writer on this important ſubject, 
and to know whether the principle of revolt, 
as laid down in the Rights of Man, had, or 
had not, any connection, with the ſacred 
revolts which brought a virtuous king to the 
ſcaffold, and a whole nation to miſery and 
want. Eriſſot was more frank than the 
Doctor, and told us plainly, that the holy duty 
of inſurrection, when ill applied, leads to 
anarchy and miſery. _ 


An Engliſh nobleman can ſcarcely think it 
an honour to be ſuppoſed to patroniſe a work, 
the author of which boaits that he is fo free 

trom 
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from prejudice, that his readers cannot find out, 
whether he approves moſt of thoſe who pil- 
aged, plundered, and maffacred the nobility of 
France, or of thoſe who were pillaged and 
plundered. The Doctor, as a modern philoſo- 
pher, may look with indifference on the 
events of this world, and ſee the murderers 
and the murdered with the ſame eye, or tho 
ſpoilers and the ſpoiled ; but in his quality of 
an abſtract philoſopher, it is difficult to eon- 
ceive why he preferred dedicating his work to 
the Duke, when it might have been done 
with juſt as much propriety to the old woman 
who ſells ballads and oranges under his Grace's 
wall ; for as he balances between the noble- 
man and the ſans culotte, there can be no 
evident moral reaſon for preferring the noble- 
man. As to the material advantages, the ad- 
vantages of truckling commodity, that's another 
affair, and is belt known to the Doctor him- 
ſelf. 


The French Jacobins have one good rule 
amongſt many bad ones, and Englith noble. 
men would not do amiſs it they were to adopt 
the ſame rule We fear our open enemies 
* leſs, and we hate them leſs,” ſay the Ja- 

cobins, 
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cobins, than thoſe gens gr:s * who are of 


„no decided opinion.“ The doctor profeſſes 


himſelf to be one of thoſe grey gentry who 
are uſeleſs to all parties, dangerous to all par- 
ties, and ſcouted by all parties. 


But though the compliment paid to the 
Duke in this Preface is equivocal, as applied 
to the perſon to whom it is addreſſed, the 
intention of the addreſſer is abundantly evi- 
dent, as it regards himſelf; for as it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that the Duke accepted of 
the Dedication without knowing the nature 
of the work, {though it is very probable he 
did) it leads indirectly to the concluſion, 
that one of the firſt noblemen of England 
for rank and fortune, and for the reputation 
of an honeſt man, is as undecided about the 
merits of the French murderers as the man 
whom he appears to protect. Such a ma- 
nœuvre is not unworthy of a real Jacobin, 
and if the Doctor had not accuied himſelf of 
belonging to the grey /quad, I ſhould have 
done him the honour of putting him in the 
claſs of frank Jacobins, whom, I own, I do 
not diſlike ſo much as that non-delſcript fuil- 


* Alluding to the colour grey, which is neither black nor 


white. 
lant, 
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lant, who conceals his want of feeling unde 
the appearance of impartiality, 


With regard to myſelf, I own that I ſhould 
be aſhamed to have it doubted on which fide 
of the queſtion I am, when ſpeaking of li- 
mited monarchy compared with French re- 
publicaniſm, founded on their declaration of 
the rights of man. 


I neither deprecate, nor deſpiſe criticiſm ; 
I expect it, and I know I am within its reach. 
I know that there is a periodical publication,“ 
which watches with crilical care to attack 
whoever preſumes to meddle with Jacobiniſm. 
An attack upon me is, tlierefore, a matter of 
courle: only let thoſe, who ſet about it, re- 
collect, that the French nation itſelf has be- 
gun to turn again{t Jacobins, and treats them 
worſe now than ever I did, though I have 


*The publication here alluded to, is to be conſidered as one 
of the periodical efforts, made by writers on the fide of French 
Eberty. It ſeems to have three objects in view, to bring. down 
is more candid rivals, to bepatter all who write on the {ide of 
monarchical government, and to protect publications that come 
from a certain quarter. England is the only country in Europe 
where fame and falſehood are fold mt by the ſheet at regular pes 
riods, and where the oracles, as in times of 6:6, conceal their 
perſons, but proclaim aloud their temples, 


1 1 excited 
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excited their criticiſm and ſevere reproach for 
ſay ing, that peace could not be made with 
Jacobins. Well, the French nation ſays the 
ſame thing now, that I did then; and will, 
before long, ſay what I do now: hat the 
abſurd and dangerous declaration of the rights 
of man muſt be exploded; and that, in order 
to avoid the laſt exceſſes of Facobins, it will be 


neceſſary to abandon and diſclaim their firſt 
principles. 


June 4th, 1795. 
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PRETACE. 


PREFACE. 


S I have frequently obtruded myſelf upon 

the notice of the public by writing againſt 
the Jacobins; as I have been held up by ſome 
of thoſe perſons, who, under the protection of an 
anonymous /criticiſm, have attributed to me mo- 
tives which probably might ſeem to them natural 
ones, judging of others by themſelves ; I confider 
it as a fort of juſtice *I owe to the public and to 
myſelf, to ſhew, that when I wrote about the Ja- 
cobins, I knew ſomething of my ſubject, that 
when I wrote againſt them, I had the reaſons 
which I alledged, and that I am a greater advo- 
cate for liberty than thoſe who call themſelves re- 
formers and patriots. Though I have a ſovereign 
contempt for thoſe perſons who make fo free with 
the truth as to ſay that I am paid by government; 
or, that becauſe I am of opinion that it is impoſ- 
B 85 üble 
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ſible to make a proper peace with the Jacobins, I 
am a promoter of eternal war. 


I appeal, therefore, to the hiſtory of the ſect 
againſt which I have written, to ſhew that the 


moſt diforderly and cruel deſpotiſin was exerciſed 


under the appearance of liberty and juſtice ; thab | 
far from being an enemy to liberty, I am its 


friend, though I do not chuſe to join in the ge- 
neral deception that has been practiſed with re- 
gard to what has been called French liberty. 


If thoſe ſupporters of the wa ſyſtem were 


to be attacked with the fame decifive tone of 
voice that its enemies have been, they would cer- 
tainly be called advocates of deſpotiſm; for though 
they might be impoſed upon during the firſt two 
years of the revolution, they ſcarcely can be ſup- 
poſed not to have opened their eyes fince, The 
admirers of Bailly, of Rabaut, and Barnave, 


can they be admirers of their murderers ? The 


Briſſotins, can they admire the party of Ro- 


beſpierre ? and, finally, when one flood of mur- 
derers followed another flood in ſucceſſion, like 


the waves of the ſea; and when wearied out with 


"> their 
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their own exceſſes, the party of Robeſpierre, and 
the Jacobin club itſelf has been deſtroyed; when 
the whole of France is filled with aſtoniſhment 
and drenched in blood, by the abominable ſyſtem 
againſt which I write, can it yet have any advo- 
cates ? No, it can have no ſincere ones, and I 
can venture to fay, that there is not a man in 
Europe who knows any thing of the matter, who 
will not confeſs that it has been a ſyſtem of abomi- 
nable cruelty and deſpotiſm, under the falſe ap- 
pearance of liberty. 
BEN 5 5 N 
Thoſe perſons, then, who, in defiance of ex- 
ample, are ſtill the advocates of this plan of govern- 
ment, muſt excuſe me if I attribute to them other 
motives than a love of liberty; I ſhall change my 
opinion if any one of them will ſtand up, and 
either refute my arguments, or deny my facts ; I 
challenge no man through bravado, nor an idea 


of poſſeſſing any ſuperior abilities, but I defy the 


whole ſet of Jacobin amateurs in the preient 
caſe ; I truſt only to truth and juſtice for vic- 
tory. | 


B 2 Uniform 
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Uniform in my attachment to the cauſe of order 
and of liberty, I have been, and I ſhall always 
remain, reſerving to myſelf, however, the right 
of differing from thoſe who miſtake the ſhadow 
ſor the reality, and the name for the thing. I do 
not conſider virtue to conſiſt in the fimple man- 
ners and republican phraſes of a Briſſot, and I 
have told him ſo to his ſace; nor do I conccive 
liberty to confiſt in a ſyſtematic diſobedience of 
law, and invaſion of property, which I always 
conceived the Jacobin ſyſtem to be, and fo I al- 
ways plainly expreſſed myſelf to Jacobins them- 
ſelves, till all law being overturned, there did 
not remain even the ſhadow of protection, and 


when open force put an end to argument. 


am an enemy to violent reforms, and of con- 


ſequence a friend to thoſe ſmaller reforms, which, 


without touching the main principles of the con- 


ſtitution, keep it pure; and I confeſs that it is 


not without confiderable mortification, that I ſee 
a ſort of indifference with reſpect to ſmaller 
abuſes, which at laſt bring on a general change 


of things, 
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The ſollowing hiſtory is intended as much to 
ſhew, that abuſe of power and diſregard to 
public opinion brings on revolutions, as to ſhew 
the danger that attends them when they are brou ght 
on. When abuſes in the adminiſtration of juſ- 


tice creep in, which it is the buſineſs of the legiſla- 


ture to reform, but which it will not reform, 


then men are naturally led to wiſh for a reform in 


the legiflature itſelf. Had the court of Verſailles 


been willing to make the W wanted, it 
would not have been itſelf reformed and de- 
ſtroyed. Had the nobility and the clergy been 
willing to ſacrifice to the juſt claims of their fel- 
low citizens, thoſe privileges which were uſcleſs 
and unjuſt, we ſhould not now have ſeen them 
ſtraying like vagabonds over the face of a ſtrange 


country ſeeking for bread. It is impoſſible for a 


leſſon to be written in more legible characters, 


and it muſt be confeſſed, that till the Parliament 
of England ſhews a diſpoſition to cruſh the abuſes 


which exiſt and augment in many departments 


of the ſtate, the mouths of thoſe who cry out for 
reform will never be effectually ſtopt. Such 
would be the way effectually to cruſh Jacobiniſin, 
as it would have been the way to prevent its ever 


* 5 exiſting; 
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exiſting ; and until it 1s put in practice, Jaco- 
biniſm never will effectually be cruſhed. It 
aſſumes many forms, and is ſo well adapted for 
deceiving, that reaſon will never completely get 
the better ; men will prefer a ſyſtem that offers 
change to one, that preſerves abuſes, which, 


though known, are not attempted to be remedied, 


for when men are diſcontented, reaſon has not its 


full effect. 


Men ould learn to know, that if a diſregard 
to experience and to what has hitherto exiſted is a 
dangerous thing. a too bigoted regard for precedent 
is dangerous alſo; although the ſyſtem of deſtroy- 
ing all the old laws to eſtabliſh an entirely new 
code is dangerous to the greateſt degree, it is by 
no means well, to piece and patch eternally at old 
laws, and render juſtice ſo expenſive, and the 
law ſo unintellicible, that men can never expect 
to obtain their right, except in matters of great 


importance. 


There are but two voices in the kingdom on 
this head, and the one is that of the whole na- 
tion, lawyers excepted ; the other is the voice of 
ths 
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the lawyers themſelves only. Let our judges vin- 
dicate themſelves, and root abuſe up, fo that the 
peaceable citizen may enjoy tranquillity ; it is 


not by ſhewing a juſt indignation at the practices 


of a vile attorney now and then, whoſe impru- 
dence, rather than his villainy, draws down pu- 
niſhment, but it is by putting it out of their 
power to commit ſuch abuſes ; it is the cauſe that 
ſhould be attended to rather than the effect. Our 
law lords will be liſtened to when they apply to 
parliament, and ſurely the people will be relieved 
from a great burthen. 


If there are abuſes in the church, let the clergy 
themſelves ſet the example of a reformation, and 
then they will avoid thoſe terrible conſequences 
which are but too certain to arrive when force 
is reſulted to. 


A revolution is ſomething like a battle, when it 
begins, a general deſire of conquering the enemy 


is the only feeling, but in the courſe of the action, 


man comes to be oppoſed to man, and perſonal 


danger makes ferocity too often take place of 
what at the beginning was only the love of one's 


B 4 country. 
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country. Following the compariſon ſtill farther, 
pillage and plunder ſucceed to victory, and in- 
dividual motives overtop the feeling of general 


intereſt. 


Perhaps it may be conſidered by ſome, as 
mazking rather an apology for the infamics with 
| which the hiſtory of the revolution is filled, to ſay 
that they are natural to revolutions; but it is by no 
means meant as ſuch, neither can it be fairly ſo con- 
ſtrued. It is a melancholy fact, that in every great 
and wealthy nation there arc numbers of men ca- 
pable of the worſt of crimes ; and a revolution, by 
letting looſe the bonds which held ſociety toge- 
ther, gives the weight and importance to the cri- 
minal and bold, which in other times are ac- 
quired by an attention to the duties of the peace- 
able citizen. To ſay, then, that horrors and vil- 
lainies are natural to revolutions, is no more an 
apology for the perpetrations of the crimes, than 
to ſay, that where there is no law nor police in a 
country, there will be robbery and murder, 
would be — an apology for robbers and 
murderers. 


That 
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That human nature furniſhes men who will 
commit crunes during a revolution, is not ſo ex- 
traordinary as that their exceſſes ſhould be de- 
fended by men in other countries, who are ſa 
feelingly alive to the ſmalleſt appearance of op- 
preſſion that may take place in their own govern- 
ment, 


The caſe is not one that requires any nicety of 
reaſoning. Suppoſe that two or three perſons 
have been baniſhed from this country for practices 
that were unfavourable to government, and let 

it even be granted, that their puniſhment was too 
ſevere, yet it is not the men who have ſeen with 
indifference above goo perſons put to death in one 
month in Paris, where fifty at a time crowded 
in one accuſation, and who did not know each 
other; perſons under the age of ſixteen and above 
that of eighty, mounted this ſame ſcaffold, en- 


veloped promiſcuouſly in the ſame judgment. 


A government that committed ſuch crimes is 
the object of the admiration of certain men; the 
ſame government which puniſhed with an unjuſt 
teverity, was guilty of permitting the horrible 

cruelties 
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cruelties at Nantes, at Lyons, and over the 
whole country; cruelties for which there did not 


exiſt any name, in any language, until their per- 


petrators invented, by way of ironical pleaſantry, 


names which will eternize their infamy,* and 
aſtoniſh poſterity. 


I ſay that it is more extraordinary, that there 
are men to vindicate the ſyſtem which has led to 
fuch crimes, than that men were found capable 
of committing them; but it is ſtill more ſtrange, 
that they ſhould be the ſame men who are ſo 
tremblingly alive to whatever may appear to be 
rigour in the government of this country. 


Such men will ſay, that the exceſſes of Carrier, 
of the revolutionary tribunal, and the maſſacres 
of the montli of September, were not the acts of 
government. I firſt begin with maintaining, and 


' ſhall prove it in the courſe of this work, that 


they were juſt as much the acts of the government 
as any other acts ſince the 10th of Auguſt ; but 


even if they were not, is it not the buſineſs of 


* Noyades, Baignades, Deportation, Vertical Deportation, 
Republican Marizpe, & c. 
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government to protect men from ſuch things? or 


does it deſerve the name of government, which 
does not afford protection againſt ſuch injuſtice ? 


In following the manceuvres of the Jacobins, 
we find them changing ſhape every time there is 
any occaſion ; when it is their view to be cruel 
and ferocious, they talk of juſtice and the general 
good, of the ſword of the law falling upon the 
heads of the guilty. When it is not their imme- 
diate aim to ſeek victims, they ſpeak of patriotiſm 
oppreſſed, and errors committed through an exceſs of 
virtue and zeal, and not from bad intention. Thus 
Hebert, and Danton, and Briſſot, changed their 
language, when from oppreſſors they thought 
they were oppreſſed : and thus Talien, that com- 
manded maflacres at Bourdeaux, and of Sep- 
tember at Paris; Collot d'Herbois, the moſt cruel 
of all men, at Lyons; and Barrere, who had 
alternately been ſubſervient to all the factions, 
ſpoke of the tyranny of Robeſpierre. They 
were right in that, hut they were wrong when 
they pretended to exempt themſelves from having 
participated in thofe tyrannies ; and if there is 


now 
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now a more moderate ſyſtem, it is only becauſe 
it 1s their intereſt that it ſhould be ſo. 


When men differ in opinion, facts muſt be 
reſorted to, and it is with this view that I appeal 
to facts, to prove that the firſt principles of the 
revolution have led to a horrible ſyſtem of deſ- 


potiſin under the appearance of liberty, and that 


thoſe who are friends to the revolution, to what- 


ever epoch of its exiſtence they attach their ad- 
miration, are either ignorant of the ſubject, or 
they are themſelves lovers of anarchy and deſ- 
potiſm. 


It is unfortunate for mankind, that the dura- 
tion, of the horrors of the revolution diminiſhes 
the impreſſion which they make on men's minds, 
The execution of the Marquis de Favras made 
more impreſſion upon the people at the time, 
than when in later times ſeventy victims mounted 
the ſcaffold in one fingle day; and when the an- 
cient magiſtrates, known and revered ſor their 
exemplary lives, were executed by twenty-four at a 
time. 


In 
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In other nations-the impreſſion is likewiſe di- 
miniſhed, for as horror is always accompanied 
with aſtoniſhment, and aſtoniſhment with no- 
velty, it follows, that not only the horror is 
greatly diminiſhed as novelty wears off, but the 
ſyſtem of France, ſince the fall of Robeſpierre, 
is called a mild and moderate one : three years 
ago it would have been accounted terrible. Such 
is the effect of habit on the minds and feelings of 


mankind ! 


In proportion as men feel leſs abhorrence for 
the crimes of the revolution, it becomes more 


and more neceſſary to expoſe them in their full 


extent; and to ſhew, that under the outward ap- 


pearance of patriotiſm and virtue, men may be 
led to participate in every fort of crime, and lay 
a foundation for a ſeries of horrors, to which 


they can fix no bounds nor termination. 


Diſorder muſt naturally be prolonged greatly 
by that corruption of manners which is the conſc- 
quence of it, and no term can be looked for but 
that which fatigue and depreſſion of every kind 
will at laſt bring on, when ſome tyrant or other 

| 4 | will 
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will ſeat himſelf in the throne, and the govern- 
ment of one will be preferred to that of many. 
It is not when a country is fatigued out with 


every ſort of vexation and exertion, that men are 


| capable of ſettling a free government, for which 


many things are abſolutely neceſſary, that can- 


not be found in a nation at the end of a violent 


ſtate of agitation. The ſullen repoſe enjoyed 
under an arbitrary monarchy is the only thing 
that is praCticable after anarchy has worn out and 


degraded a people. The reign of Robeſpierre 


could not have taken place in the firſt moments 


of the revolution; but Robeſpierre came too ſoon 


to reign long as a fingle deſpot, ſome more for- 
tunate tyrant will fill his place on a future day , 


under whoſe yoke all parties will indiſcriminately 
fall: it will then become the intereſt and the 
wiſh of that deſpot to enjoy ſome tranquillity 


himſelf, and let his people enjoy ſome repoſe. 


By this means a new ſyſtem of order will in time 


ariſe, and it will be well for the nation, if in 
ſeveral ages after they arrive at ſomething like li- 


berty and happineſs. 


* n 
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In the following hiſtory I have paſſed over, in 
a very flight manner, ſome of the moſt ſiriking 
moments of the French revolution, becauſe my 
only view has been to ſhew the reſults and con- 
ſequences of the principles and practices of the 
revolutioniſts. I have endeavourcd to fhew, 
that the foundation of all the evils 1s to be found 
in the principle of perpetual inſurrections, and 
the affiliations of clubs, which ſupported cach 
other; for without the clubs inſurrections would 
not have been ſo practicable, and without inſur- 


rection the clubs would have foon been deſiroyed. 


It is rather extraordinary, that of all the boaſted 
rights of man, that of inſurrection (which, al- 


lowing even that it were a right, is a very un- 


pleaſant and inconvenient one) is the only one 


which the revolution ſgems to have fully eſta- 


liſhed ; for all the other rights have been moſt 
ſmnameſully trampled upon and abuſed. 


The revolution is not now half ſo intereſting 
as in its firſt moments, becauſe, though it is very 
curious and uſeful to know, how deſigning and 
wicked men brought it on, there is nothing very 


curious 
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curious nor uſeful in obſerving thoſe perpetual 
executions, plots, and confpiracies, which rite 
out of a ſtate of depravity and confuſion of in- 
tereſts. At the beginning of the revolution, its 
fate depended upon the conduct of a few indi- 
viduals, and an accident might have perhaps put 
an end to the reigh of anarchy, becauſe diſorder 
was not become the natural ſtate of the majority 
of the inhabitants; but now the fall of a leader 
and of a whole party only makes room for more 
leaders and more parties. 


There are in the interior of France at preſent 
above a million of its inhabitants who may be called 
brigands, or free-booters, and who cannot live 
but by diſorder. Should peace be made, a mil- 
lion more will return from the armies, who 
will then be in the ſame ſituation. So that we 
may ſafely ſay, that one half the male inhabitants 
of France, who are of age, are and will be in- 
tereſted in maintaining the reign of diſorder; the 
probability of its continuance can, therefore, not 
be very doubtful. | 
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I therefore, avowing my attachment to order 

and to liberty, ſuch as we enjoy here in England, 
am an enemy to Jacobiniſm, and the revolution 
in all its flages, as being equally oppoſite to juſtice 
and real liberty; and it is to facts that I appeal to 
prove, that NO PORTION OF MANKIND HAS EVER 
BEEN LESS FREE NOR LESS UPON AN EQUALITY 


THAN UNDER THE MUCH-VAUNTED FORM OP A RE- 
PURLIC. | 


E H1S- 
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General circumſtances that favoured the propagation of 


the FJacobiu ſyſtem. — Decline of the feudal ſyſtem.— 
Changes in the flate of jociety in Europe. Nobles 
hated in the towns.—Cauſes why the clergy became 
obnoxious alſo.—Reaſons for diſcontents againſt the 
government itſelf.— Novelty and innovation ariſe na- 
turally from diſcontent With the ſtale of things. 


No ſect ever aroſe ſo ſuddenly, or carried its 
principles into practice with ſo much violence, 
rapidity, and ſucceſs, as that of the Jacobins: in 
leſs than four years from its firſt rearing its head, 
this ſect has overturned the firſt monarchy in 
Europe for extent, population, and riches; has 
made a. complete revolution in property, both 
moveable and immoveable ; overturned the reli- 
gion and laws, and effected a total change in the 
manners of the pcople ; ſo that the nation, which 
for its politeneſs and urbanity uſed to ſerve as a 

C2 model 
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model for othcrs to copy from, is become an ob- 
ject of fear and horror, having turned ſavage and 


cruel, and trampled under foot whatever has been 


reſpected in ancient and modern times. 


That confuſion and diſorder are eaſily brought 
about, is well known; that it is much eaſier ta 
deſtroy than to create, was never doubted ; but 
even deſtruction and ruin could not have been fo 
completely accompliſhed in fo ſhort a time, had 
not the ſtate of ſocicty, and the nature of things, 
been favourable to that ruin and deſtruction. 
When the hurricane comes, thoſe trees which are 
moſt expoſed by their ſituation, or rotten in them- 
ſelves, fall firſt, and fall with violence; and to it was 
with France : for had not the nature of things in 
general, and many particular circumſtances fa- 
voured the jacobinical efforts, violent . as they 
were, their ſucceſs could not have been ſo rapid. 


Every religious ſect, and every political ſyſtem, 
had extended by degrees, and required ages and 
centuries to produce great effects, or extend 
widely, till in 1789 the Jacobins began their eſ- 
forts; their leaders did not exceed a dozen in 
number, and in lets than four months the foun- 
dations of a powerful monarchy, eſtabliſhed 
during more than a thouſand years, were under- 
mined, and both the religious and political 
creed changed throughout the kingdom. The 


church 
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church of Rome, too, hitherto always encroach- 


ing on thoſe who profeſſed its faith, ſaw its autho- 


rity denied, and its poſſeſſions invaded, whilſt 


On 


what remained of the feudal ſyſtem was nearly 
done away. Want of time, and not want of 
power, alone prevented this work of invaſion and 
deſtruction from, even then, being complete ; 
what has followed ſince has not been leſs aſtoniſh- 
ing, and if the rage for deſtruction ſeems abated, 
it is only for want of materials to 2 ſtroy. 


To follow the rapid and wonderful courſe of 


theſe events, will be lets our buſineſs, than to 


examine into, and ſearch out, thoſe extraordinary 
exertions, both open and concealed, which have 
been the cauſes of a revolution ſo unexampled in 
the hiftory of mankind, 


They mutt be ignorant, indeed, of the pro- 
portion which exiſts between human force and 


natural cauſes, who imagine that either the ge- 


nius or efforts of men could have produced ſuch 
a change, had not the nature of things been fa- 
vourable to it. To uſe a familiar, but an apt ex- 
preſſion, thoſe revolutioniſts ſailed with the wind 
and tide in their favour. Before, therefore, we 
begin to follow the Jacobin ſyſtem, ſince it be- 
came viſible and active, and began to predo- 
minate, we mult ſearch for thoſe general and par- 
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ticular circumſtances which preceded it, and 
were ſo much in its favour. 


Our firſt object ſhall be to trace out the general 
cauſes, ſome of which we ſhall find not to be of a 
very recent origin. The particular circumſtances 
exiſting in France at the time when this great re- 
volution commenced, will come naturally next in 
order; we ſhall then have the canvas upon which 
the Jacobins fet to work with fuch advantage. 


When the incurſions of the favage nations from 
the north had deſtroyed the Roman government ii 
the weſt, the invaders wanted botli the means and 
the inclination to eftabliſh another in its place. 
To be poſſeſſed of a richer ſoil, and enjoy a better 
climate than their own, was the firft aim of the 
barbarians; which, when by force of arms they 
had wreſted from the former maſters of the world, 
they endeavouacd to preſerre, by extinguithing 
thoſe arts and habits, which had, as they ima- 
gined, rendered the Romans effeminate and 
weak. It required but a ſmall effort in ſavages 
to remain in a ſavage ſtate; and thus the unpo- 
liſned conquerors, mixed with the poliſhed con- | 
quered, ſoon became a race of ignorant and un- 
principled oppreſſors and oppreſſed. 


The natural ſreedom of men who roamed about 
for exiſtence, and who had by their bravery got 
] poſleſſion 
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poſſeſſion of thoſe countries, which had formed 
but one ſtate under the Roman government, did 
not admit of any regular or fixed obedience in 
times of peace to their chiefs, whom in war they 
had without murmuring followed and obeyed. Diſ- 
order and pillage amongſt themſelves were the 
natural fruits of this ſtate of things, and protec- 
tion, not againſt a diſtant and powerful foe, but 
againſt their neighbours, became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Europe then became peopled with na- 
tions, perpetually employed in attacking the pro- 
perty of their neighbours, or defending their own; 
and from this ſtate of things aroſe, by a progreſ- 
ſion very eaſily to be conceived, a ſort of ſyſtem, 
by which the lower claſſes were ſubſervient to the 
lords or barons, in a manner very diſgraceful to 
numan nature, and which muſt have been very 
terrible to thoſe who were obliged to ſubmit to it. 
This which has been called the feudal ſyſtem, ex- 
| tended all over Europe, and it is wonderful how 
nearly thefe ſmall governments (for ſuch they 
may not improperly be called) reſembled each 
other, even in' the moſt diſtant parts. In the 
touth of France and the north of Scotland the 
rights of the proud baron were nearly the ſame. 


The feudal ſyſtem which was fo univerſally 
_ eliabliſhed, and fo completely put in force, was 
Well adapted to the ſtate of mankind at the time. 
It was natural that lands taken from their ancient 
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proprietors by the ſword, ſhould be preferved by 
it ; as the fear of the old inhabitants reduced to 
ſlavery, but not exterminated, obliged the man 
who poſſeſſed the lands, and thoſe who lived 
upon and cultivated them, to make one common 
cauſe in their defence. Thus the original tyc 
between the landlord and the vaſſal was founded 
not only on mutual intereſt and advantage, but 
on abſolute neceſſity. It is not to be won- 
dered at, if, in times of groſs ignorance, and when 
there were neither arts nor commerce, the vaſſals 
became totally ſubmiſſive to thoſe maſters, to 
whoſe protection they looked up for ſafety, and 
upon whoſe bounty they depended for bread. 
This double claim made it extremely caſy for the 
lords of lands to increate what they termed their 
rights; ſo that beſides flaves, who were com- 
pletely the property of their maſter, free-men, as 
they were called, became at laſt little better than 
ſlaves. In another place, when it will become 
our taik to relate the horror and aſtoniſhment 
which an enumeration of thoſe rights occaſioned, 
we ſhall mention ſome of them; at preſent, it 1s 
ſufficient to ſay, that the power of life and death, 
and of judging in all civil and criminal caſes, lay 
in the ignorant barons, whote knowledge was 
confined to the art of war and plunder, and who 
placed their honour upon objects very different 
from that of adminiſtering impartial juſtice : 
men who even deſpiſed the knowledge neceſſary 
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to render them capable of judging between their 
dependents, and who, though not ignorant of 
their own privileges, paid very little attention to 
the rights of others. 


The feudal ſyſtem, like many others, as it ap- 
proached towards perfection (not perfection in 
goodneſs) in itſelf,“ brought along with it the 
cauſe of its decline; for, being fully eſtabliſhed, 
and having procured men tome degree of ſecurity 
and repoſe, their condition ameliorated by de- 
_ grees, they then became more wealthy, and the 
chiefs found it their intereſt to attach their fol- 
lowers to them by affection, rather than to truſt 
to force alone; ſo that, towards the eleventh 
century, when the cruſades engaged almoſt all 
the barons in Chriſtendom, in an enterpriſe which 
colt them vait firms of money, and did not very 
immediately touch the intereſt of their vaſlals, as 
the petty wars between neighbours always had 
done, the lord became ſtill more dependent upon 
the vattal both for moncy and perſonal aſſiſtance. 
Thus did the ſtate of men become better by de- 
grees; but from the ſeudal ſyſtem, when in its full 
torce, to any thing like liberty, the road is too long 
tor that ſmall progrels to have been very perceptible. 


* A them may be very perfect in itſelf if all tlie parts 
@ulz'er Exch other, although the whole may be founded in 
gro's error and unpertection. | 
| ing 
During 
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During the ſame period, commerce and the 
population of towns had operated likewiſe in 
diminiſhing the rigour of feudal chief; but, in 
proportion as the proprietor felt his power diſ- 
puted and curtailed, he employed himſelf in at- 
taching his vaſſals or retainers to his perſon. The 
means of doing this, very fortunately for the chiefs, 
increaſed as it became more neceſſary; for, as riches 
and civilization advanced, the barons reaping the 
firſt fruits of both, had the means of increaſing the 
attachments of their adherents both by gifts, and 
by exciting admiration and eſteem. Men, as 
they become poliſhed, attach themſelves more 
eaſily from favours received; and it muſt not be 
forgotten that, during all this time, as the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice remained in the hands of the 
barons, and as wars amongſt neighbours, though 
diminiſhed both in their violence and frequency, 
were not at an end, the protection of the chief 
was by no means become uſcleſs, although con- 
tderably diminiſhed. 


Tis. then, till towards the fifteenth century, 
the ſendal ſyſiem was ſupported by the mutual 
intereſt and the mutual inclination of the lord 
and the vallal; and, © therefore, its evils and 
chormities, though felt, were ſubmitted to with- 
out much murmuring: and though by.this time 
the diferent kings of Europe had eſtabliſhed their 
power on a pretty ſolid bats, yet, as the prince 
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depended npon his barons for ſupport in war, he 
took care, while he endeavoured to weaken their 
privileges with reſpect to himſelf, not to touch 
too ſeverely upon their power with the vaſſals, 


otherwiſe he might in the end have deſtroyed 
himſelf. * | 


It was not, then, till Charles the Eighth of 
France eſtabliſhed a ſtanding army, the firſt in 
modern Europe, that the barons felt their im- 
portance with their prince and with their vaſſals 
equally diminithed. Soldiers regularly diſci- 
plined, and conſtantly paid, were far ſuperior to 
labourers taken from their uſual occupations. 
This inferiority was ſoon felt, and ſoon followed 
by great effects; the ſovereign ſoon ſet in earneſt 
about humbling the haughty lords, on whom he 
no longer totally depended, and whom individu- 
ally he was now able to reduce to obedience. 
Occaſions were found where the oppreſſed vaſſal 
appcaled to his ſovereign, and many exertions of 
power were found to have originated in ſuperior 
ſtrength, and neither in natural right, in mutual 
agreement, nor in mutual intereſt. 


The manners of the times ſtill, however, fa- 
voured feudal authority to a great degree. The 
proprietors of lands lived upon their eſtates, and 
continued to have many dependents from affec- 
tion or trom fear. The money ariſing from the 

rents 
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rents of land was ſpent amongſt thoſe who culti- 
vated them, and even a confiderable portion in 
entertaining them ; ſo that there ſeemed to be a 
very intimate connection, both in intereſt and 
good ſervices, between the proprictor and thoſe 
who lived on his eſtatc. This was, perhaps, in 
the progreſſion of things one of the moſt happy 
periods; it was not, it is true, the golden age, 
nor was it a refined one, but was a hoſpitable 
one. That ferocity of manners which makes 
hatred and fear predominate in the human breaſt, 
had diſappeared ; men hegan to have many of the 
convenicncies and ſome of the luxuries of life, 
and that tocial feeling of man to man, whuch is 
_ one of the moſt agrecable of which our nature is 
capable, was felt without alloy ; a feeling which 
in our preſent ſtate of falſe refinement, and Juxu- 
rious miſery, we fellom have. Let us dwell a 
moment on that happy period in the hiſtory of 
the human race, when half the people of a coun- 
ty aſſembled with their lord to enjoy the ban- 
quet, or ſhare the ſports of the field ; when mu- 
tual affection and mutual utility encouraged 
bounty, and ſwectened obedience ; when neither 
a difference of manners, nor of intercſis, ſepa- 
rated the landlord and the tenant fo widely, as to 
deſtroy thoſe ©:;oyments which both could par- 
take of, and enjoy together. 


Thie 
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This was a happy, but from 1ts nature not a 
durable ſtate of things. The landlord, as he loſt 
his own importance, became himſelf the vaſſal of 
his king, and followed the court, from which he, 
in his turn, ſought favour, or implored pro- 
tection ; ſo that by degrees, neither his revenues, 
which were ſpent in following the court, nor the 
perſonal accompliſhments, nor the protection of 
the lord, ſerved to attach his tenants to his fortune 
or his perſon. The connection became then merely 
a mercenary one, and the propriefor of the 
grounds was little known but by the harſh and 
hard exactions of his ſteward,* or by his arhi- 
trary and dominecring conduct, and when as if 
by accident the maſter paid a viſit to the feſtive 
hall of his anceſtors, it was but a diſguſting ex- 
hibition of luxury, pride, and effeminacy, which 
only ſerved in general to augment the diſcontent 
and humiliate the feelings of his tenants. This 
laſt change may be dated from the time that 
Louis XIV. came to the throne ; and it is from 
that time, that whatever was abſurd or unjuſt in 
the feudal laws was called to mind, and the rights 
of the lord {les droits du ſeigneur were held up as 
an object of hatred and ridicule. 


* In France the bailli, who very abſurdly had the power of 
adminiſtering juſtice in inferior caſes, in his maſter's abfence ; 


during the laſt century they were in many cafes always abſent. 
The baillies were a great curſe. 


Happily 
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Happily for England, this picture applies to it 
but very imperſectly for many reaſons, of which 
the firſt certainly is, that our conſtitution having 
reduced every ſubject to the ſame level as a man, 
what was abſurd or unjuſt in the feudal laws has 
been done away; neither is Engliſh hoſpitality 
in the country yet at an end. Our rich propric- 
tors receive a better education than they did in 
France, and comprehend much better the mutual 
obligations of landlord and tenant. The fize of 
England too, and the ſuperior conveniency of 
travelling, is in our favour; and a portion of the 
vear is always ſpent in the country; whereas in 
France, many nobles never vilited their diſtant 
eſtates at all; and as from our court there 1s leſs 
to hope and much leſt 10 fear, it is not neceſſary 
even for the courtier to be always there. Let us 
. Tejoice that this is to, and join in withing that it 
may continue, for the perfonal weight and influence 
of men of property on their eſtates is one of the cloſeſt, 
aud certainly one of the moſt pleaſant bonds by which 
order and ſubordination in fociety are upheld. 


Although the feudal lords in France had thus 
loft every kind of real importance with their 
tenants; by a ſort of folly which it is difficult 
to account for, they had preſerved the abſurd 
power which they poſſeſſed in former times, 
although the exerciſe of it was generally in a 

0 great 
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great meaſure laid aſide: this ſerved to humi- 
liate and diſpleaſe one part of the human race, 
while it was no ſervice to the other, and only oc- 
caſionally gave riſe to individual acts of oppreſſion 
and inſult. 


During the former order of things, that is, till 
the revolution, all murmurs or diſcontents about 
feudal rights were ſtifled, but we ſhall ſoon ſee 
with what dangerous conſequences it was at- 
tended ; for ſome of the feudal laws and cuſtoms 
were as good and wile as others were bad; the 
ſame fate, however, as in moſt caſes of innovation, 
awaited both: all were deſtroyed, and what is 
worſe, the legal invaſion of property began, and 
a door opened for moſt of thoſe invaſions which 
we are to ſee the hiſtory of in the preſent work. 
The worſt of feudal rights border upon raviſh- 
ment, robbery, and murder ; and there are others 
as ſacred, as fair, and as-much founded in wiſ- 
dom, as any other of the laws reſpecting here- 
ditary property: how dangerous was it then to 
compriſe under one name, rights of to different a 
nature, which endangered the poſſeſſion of all 
property, and put in queſtion the equality of 
man; a queſtion ſo dangerous, it improperly 
handled and if ill underſtood ! 


Let rich men and lawgivers learn from this, that 
it is not enough to make good laws, that uſeleſs 
"+ 
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or improper ones ſhould be repealed; it is not 
enough that they condeſcend not to put what 1s 
uſeleis or unjuſt in force; they ought to renounce 
the power of doing it, and the good and wholeſome 
laws, and a good conſtitution, will not have to 
fear reproach on account of bad laws, nor be 
endancered by their apphcation. In the moral, as 
well as the natural world, the rotten often carries 
the ſound along with it; and it is probable that if 
there is any efficacious receipt for preventing 
revolutions, it 1s an attention to this circum- 
flance. 


Whilit the proprietors of land had loſt their 
importance, and their old friends in the country, 
they had acquired no new ones in the towns. 
Their time was ſpent in following a court, where 
they acted only the part of dependents, and their 
money in paying ſervants who felt for them no 
perſonal attachment, or in other expenſes and 
pleaſures, which being generally carried beyond 
their power to pay, rendered them contemptible, 
and created them enemies. 


It is to be added to this, that ever fince the 
days of Louis XIV. the nobility and gentry (ies 
nobles et la petite nobleſſe) had been in the habit af 
running into ſcandalous and enormous expenſes, 
which, inſtead of paying, they availed themſelves 
of their credit at court to be excmpted from pay- 

ing 
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ing their creditors, whom they found various means 
of harrafling, tormenting, or evading. But the 
noble did not, in leaving his inferiors in the coun- 
try, to follow and cringe before his ſuperiors at 
court, leave his pride behind him ; for every 
petty privilege that gave a ſort of ſuperiority at 
public places, was kept up with an invidious in- 
duſtry. All places of honour or profit in church 
and ſtate, were occupied, as were alſo thoſe in the 
navy and the army, by the nobility; and the 
roturier, as he was called, by way of contempt, 
learned from his infancy to hate a race of men 
who ſcemed born only to humiliate and opprets 
the ſimple citizen. 


It is a fortunate circumſtance for ſuch perſons 
as poſſeſs honours and privileges which they do 
not merit, when they -have good ſenſe or mo- 

deſty ſufficient - to let them remain forgotten; 
but the noble in France had not this advantage 
under the moſt affable and familiar outward 
thew, he reminded his interiors of their relative 
fituations, and of Vis nobility. If ſuch was the cafe 
in the common affairs of ſocicty, when any real at- 
fair was on the carpet, it was fifty times worſe ; 
then the roturier was ſure to feel and pay dear for 
his inferiority, and in cate of an injury received, 
redreſs was generally out of his reach ; it he ap- 
pealed to the king in council, he had ten chances 
to one againſt him, and in parliament or court of 
| I) | juſtice, 
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juſtice, compoſed of nobles who thou ght it not be- 
low their dignity to be ſolicited by thoſe who had 
cauſes to determine (except in ſuch flagrant caſes 
as would have thrown open diſcredit upon the 
judges,) the ſupplicating noble had always the 
better chance. 


Could the noble for one day have laid aſide tlie 
prejudices with which he had been brought up: 
and could he have calculated, like a wiſe and 
reatonable man, how ill it became liis dignity, 
how uſclcts it was to his intereſt, and how hurt- 
ful to ſociety, that fach privileges ſhould exitt. 
he certainly would have bluſhed for himtelf, and 
have abandoned them for ever; but this moment 
of reflection never came, or if it did, it was when 
it was too late. 


Thoſe errors into which the nobles of France in 
general fell, more through wantof thought than bad 
intentions, only ſerved at the end to heap coals of 
fire upon their heads ; for every thing, either ri- 
diculons or unjuſt, was cnregiſtered in the minds 
of their enemics, and proclaimed at laſt with a 
loud voice; nobody could defend ſuch abuſes, 
and the order of the nobleſſe, inſtituted for good 
reaſons at firſt, and ſtill uſeful under proper regu- 
lations, became odious and deſpiſed. 


We 
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We ſhall frequently have occafion to remark, 

how ef{ential it is for the peace of ſociety, to pre- 

vent the advocates of anarchy from having the ap- 

_ pearance of reaſon on their fide, as by that they 

bring over to their party the innocent and the 
well-intentioned. 


During the above period, the power of the 
rlergy, formerly fo great, had experienced a di- 
minution, fo far as it depended on opinion, not 
very unlike that which we have been deſcribing 
relative to the order of nobles; and this fall in 
their importance had arifen from the conduct of 
its members being neither adapted to the original 
{pirit of the religion which they proſeſſed, nor to 
the nature of the times in which they were living. 


In the dark ages, when the precepts of our 
Lord and Saviour were firſt preached over the far 
greater portion of Europe, many abuſes crept in, 
which in thoſe dark, ignorant, and ſuperſtitious 
times, tended rather to aſtoniſh and create reſpect 
than otherwiſe. The apparent auſterity and man- 
ners of the clergy, their ſuperior knowledge and 
learning; but, above all, Fefprit du corps, with 
which they were all filled, kept up the intereſts of 
the church with increafing brilliancy and reputa- 
tion for many centurics. The lower orders of the 
prieſts, craſty and intereſted, inſinuated them- 
teives into the good graces of individuals; and as 
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independent of the advantages of ſuperior educa- 
tion and riches, they had their time at their com- 
mand, thev improved with great aſſiduity thoſe 
moments of weakneſs when men are ready to 
grant to their prieſts what they feel they owe to 
their God. Thus the church grew in riches, in 
power and in pride. This unnatural order of 
things could not be permanent, the increaſe of 
knowledge, and the neglect which ultimately at- 
tends whatever is not intrinfecally good, mult have 

in time brought it to an end, but many circum- 
ſtances haſtened its fall. 


Many of the ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome began to be confidered as uſeleſs parade, 
and the wealth and luxury ot the dignified clergy, 
who appeared in days of ceremony before the 
public in a blaze ot gold, but ill imitating the 
poverty, and fimplicity of life of their Divine 
Maſter : were now looked upon as a reproach to 
themſelves, and an inſult to thoſe who contri- 
buted to their tupport. xo 


The progreſs which the Proteſtant religion had 
made, the induſtry and happineſs of thoſe who 
profetied it, as well as the good ſenſe of 
men, which begins to cxert itſelf as ſoon as 
the barriers of ſuperſtition are broken down, 
promoted an inquiry into the origin, as well as 
the application of ſuch prodigious wealth, and it 
| was 
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was ſoon diſcovered that it had ariſen from a ſyſ- 
tematical warfare, carried on at all times and on 
every occaſion by the members of the Romiſh 
Church, upon the minds and property of the 
weak and ſuperſtitious. Often had the widow 
and the orphan been reduced to beggary to ſup- 
port the licentious and finful indolence of a con- 
vent. The application of the immenſe revenues 
of the church, amounting to near twenty-five 
millions fterling, when examined into, was found 
to be not more pure than their origin; the fargreater 
portion being employed to pay the high clergy, 
who were enormouſly rich, or to maintain indolent 
and luxurious monks : and a very {mall part ap- 
plied to the payment of the poor and virtuous 
curates, who did all the hard duties of the church, 
though they received to few oft itz good things. 


Many of the high clergy went into all the 
faſhionable vices of the age, one of which was 
to turn religion itſelf into ridicule, at the fame 
time that they neglected moſt of thote moral du- 
ties which are impoſed on every member ot tocicty, 
but more particularly on men whote bufinets 
ought to be to inſtruct and improve others by 
their precepts and by their example. 


The ſelfiſhneſs of the clergy, in matters of in- 
tereſt, was but ill calculated to conciliate the 
minds of their fellow citizens, who contidered, 
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that if men in a ſtate of celibacy required ſo much 
money, and were fo tenacious of its poſſeſſion, 
thoſe who had families to maintain, and were 
obliged to pay them, were but in a pitiable 
ſtate. 


It may not here be amiſs to obterve, that 
one thing which in former times was fo well 
planned for the aggraaditement of the church ot 
Rome, tended at laſt to acceicratec its fall. The 
poverty of that portion of the clergy, conſiſting of 
men who were continually going like poor depen- 
dents or honourable beggars, into people's houſes, 
and who were to be tound at every table, even 
maring his cruſt and ſallad with the pcaſant, 
though formerly retpected as being of tuperior 
knowledge and breeding to the maſter of the 
houſe, now excited a mixture of pity and con- 
. tempt; they now appeared ignorant, vulgar, and 
cringing, and even amongſt the very inferior 
claſs of citizens, were become objects of ridicule ; 
ſo that thoie crarſſaries who lormerly were very 
utetul as the ſpecs and rinners of their ſuperiors, 
now drew down upon the whole body of the 
clergy a hure of that contempt which their own: 
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to enter into the merits of the two branches of the 


ſame religion) there is not to be found in any 
Proteſtant country. men who reſemble thoſe of 
whom we ſpeak.* The pooreſt curate in Eng- 
land, ſpeaking in a general manner, is a cha- 
racer greatly ſuperior, and in ſpite of his cottage, 
his ragged children, and his ſcanty income, there 
15 no compariſon between them as to dignity of 
character, and even in politeneſs of bchavi- 
our. The feeling, too, which every man has 
towards the Proteſtant curate, on reflecting that he 
has the ſame intereſt with himſelf, that he has a 
family and a home, and is not continually prowl- 
ing for food, and meddling with the people's af- 
fairs, is greatly in his favour. 


The policy of the Church of Rome has gene- 
rally been very profound, and there is not a doubt 
but that the ceremonies of its religion would have 
experienced ſome changes, according to the ſpirit 
of the times, had it not unfortunately been one of 
its tenets that the ſovereign pontiff was infallible; 
any change or modification would therefore have 
been inconſiſtent with the articles of its faith, it 
therefore was neceſſary to leave things as they 


* So much were this ſet of low abbcs diſliked, though people 
tolerated them, that it was a vulgar and general belief that they 
brought ill luck to every houſe they frequented, and probably 
this belief had a more real foundation than the prejudice that 
ſome people have againſt black cats. 
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were; and though the head of the church had 
the prudence, in general, to ſet aſide, without 
remorte or ceremony, what did not ſuit the times, 
"many of the clergy in their own pariſhes had not 
that good ſenſe,“ aud by this means drew down 
ſtill more diſpleaſuae and contempt upon thoſe 
who were very relaxed in their obſervance of their 
own duties, and very rigorous towards others. 


It was not unnatural that the French ſhould 
embrace the firſt opportunity to copy their rivals, 
the Engliſh, and their neighbours, the inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland, in curtailing a little the 
forms of their religion; and we ſhall accordingly 
ſce, that they did not let the firit occaſion flip, but 
in this, as in all other things, they did not know 
where to ſtop, and inſtead of reforming, rooted 
out all religion, and at once became as intolerant 
to the clergy and their doctrines, as they had for- 
merly been to thoſe who preſumed to differ from 
thote doctrines. The French nation has difgraced 
itſelf at all times by the extremes into which it has 
run, and the maffacre of the Proteſtants, in the 
time of Charles the Ninth, is of the two leis dif 
When the curate of St. Sulpice, in Paris, refuſed Chriſtian 
burial! to the body of Voltaire, the old Marechal Duc de Ri- 
chelicu obſerved, “that curate is an old woman who does not un- 
& derſtand his trade (e wn cagot) he ſhould have pretended to 
have converted Voltaire, and received him into the church, all 
the pariſh would then have taken it for a miracle, and believed 
more Hun ever.“ 
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graceful than that of Sept. 1792, under the auſpices 
of the Jacobin faction. The former was leſs diſ- 
graceful, as being by the orders of a fingle deſpot, 
and executed upon men of a different perſuaſion, 
than for the whole of France to fit down peaceably 
and quietly with the imputation of having in cool 
blood maſſacred their own prieſts, without even 
a ſhadow of complaint againſt them. In the for- 
mer caſe, the orders of a cruel king were executed 
by his trembling flaves ; in the latter, a portion 
of the people, as volunteers, converted them- 
{elves into monſters, and executed, with a hardy 
and unrelenting cruelty, their abominable inten- 
tions, without the plea either of neceſſity or of ig- 
norance. The guilty hand which figned the or- 
der for the murder of the Proteſtants, could ſet a 
term to the maſlacre, but a nation converted into 
murderers, knows not how nor where to ſtop; 
this ſhould be a leſſon to thoſe who fiir up the 
people, and may ſerve as a fort of anſwer to thoſe 
who are continually ſpeaking of the vice and 
depravity of kings, and of the virtues of repub- 
licans.“ 


If the people at large were prepared tor adopt- 
ing, with plcaſure, a change in the feudal and re- 
ligious 1yſtems, to which may be attributed, in a 

* Theſe were the common topics of the Democratic leaders for 


the firſt three years, till Robeſpicrre ſilenced all parties at once 
| by his travelling guillotine. 
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great degree, the eaſe and rapidity with which: 
Jacobin principles ſpread, we ſhall find that they 
were not leſs inditpoſed againſt the forms of go- 
vernment itſelf, which gradually had become 
hable to many objeotions, 


The French nation was originally one of the 
freeſt in Europe; but not to go farthar back than 
the time of Charlemagne, the riglit ot the people 
to be repreſonted by their depuucs, at the atlembly 
of the ſtates general, was a fort of magna charta, 
as no taxes could lawinily be laid on without the 
conſent of this atlembly. Here was a clear and 
told foundation laid for the rights and thertics of 
the tubject. It would be tedious aud foreign to 
our ſubject, to thew by what ſtratagems this pri- 
vilege had been fet atide. and that aifemblies 
which ſhould have been held is i 3 Year, Were 


not held once in a century; ali thint eren When 


* 
* 


called, their purpoſe was deteaicd by the intrigues 
different orders at variance. 


How bad hings abuſed uncontroled power, is not 
to be inquired mto, becauſe it cainivi be doubted ;; 
but without ecking farther back than Louis 
NIV. we ſhall fe ow tr involved bits people in 
war, and loaded them with taxes, for his whims, 
nis pleaſurcs, or luis vengeance ; how to the 
nüſcries of expenitve wars he added the injuſtice 
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and cruelty of proſcribing ſome hundred thou- 
ſands of his moſt induſtrious ſubjects, by revoking 
the edict of Nantz; how he eſtabliſhed on a more 
firm baſis than ever the right of baniſhing or im- 
priſoning his ſubjects by letters de cachet, for 
which puniſhments his ſovereign will and plea- 
{ure was the only reaſon he had to give: added 
to all this, the abuſes already ſpoken of amongſt 
the nobles and the clergy being protected by the 
crown, the latter ſhared in the odium incurred 
by the other two. 


The minds of men were thus prepared for a 
new order of things þy thoſe genera] cauſes, 
which had been increafing in force for ſo many 
centuries ; to theſe we have yet to add the more 
recent and more particular cauſes that operated at 
the time when the revolution broke out, and 
certainly our ſurpriſe at its violence and rapt- 
dity will be very confiderably diminiſhed, when 
we find fo many cauſes operating, in one direction, 
and that direction in favour of novelty, and un- 
Jer the idea of procuring happineſs and liberty. 
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Ruiuous conſequences of the borrowing fte — Mr. 
Necker comptroller- general His pride and ambi- 
tion—Madtame Necker's hatred to the novility—Bad 
policy of the court with reſpect to Mr. Necker's 
admiaiſtration—Aoafe. de Calonne fercceevs | im Ca- 
loaue's miſtakes==The finances ruined —Calonne's dife 
grace’ Notables— States General propoſed as 
the only means of arranging the finances Gene ral 
diſcontents iacreaſe— American war, its conſequences 
upon the public mind— Archbiſhop of Seas miniſter 
His blunders— Duke of Orleans chief of a faction 


— Necker recall. 


IN addition to tho general cauſes which had 
more or lets operated a change of opinion all over 
i.urope, with retpect to the laws and government, 
„ have to enumerate ſuch others as were 
telt only in France ; or which at leaſt had no im- 
mediate connection with tlie other nations of 


[urope. 


The mode adopted by France, as well as by 
tome other nations, of borrowing money to de- 
tray the expenſes of war, it is obvious to every 
reatoning and calculating man, if not uſed with 
witdom and moderation, is not only capable of 
bringing about revolution, but muſt incvitably 
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do ſo. As the advantages reſulting from war 
(when any do reſult, which is not always the 
caſe) are generally but temporary and ſmall ;* 
and as the burdens laid upon the people to pay 
the intereſt of loans are permanent and great, 
they naturally accumulate and increaſe. The 
power or capacity of hearing burdens is limited in 
every nation, but there is no limit to the embarraſ- 
ments that may be brought on by borrowing ; on 
the contrary, the more that a remedy for the evil 
becomes neccſlary, the more difficult does its ap- 
plication become, and that not in a fimple but in 
a compound proportion. /\ multiphcation of taxes 
not only draws the money from the induſtrious, 
but by augmenting the number of the agents of 
government, is vexatious, and diminithes the 
number of productive labourers. It diminiſhes 
alſo the value of money, and thereby renders 
what may be called the efficient portion of the re- | 
venue inſufficient, to that the wants and the em- 
barraſſments of the fiate are augmented with re- 
gard to the daily expcutes. | 5 55 


* The proper object of war is not to procure advantage, but 
to prevent loſs. Robbers only make war to gain by it, there- 
fore it is not fair, nor docs the fact juſtify any calculation of 
gain reſulting from war. The burdens are, therefore, in fact, 
only ſo much actual loſs without any deduction. 

+ See the great Adam Smith's definition of productive la- 
bourers in his Look on the Wealth of Nations. 


The 
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The manner in which both France and Eng- 
land have ſeen their expenditures increaſe, is a 
proof of the juſtneſs of what we have been re- 
marking; for ſince the beginning of the borrow- 
ing plan, their annual expenſes have increaſed be- 
yond any former example. | 


The revenucs of England, at our revolution in 
1683, amounted to ſcarcely two millions a year: 
at that time our debts were too inconſiderable to 
be mentioned, ſo that the annual expenſes were 
under two millions. Since we began horrowing 
money, not only have we contracted an annual 
expenſe of ten millions for intereſt, but our yearly 
expenſes amount at preſent to more than five 
millions, for what we call a peace eſtabliſnment.* 
that is to ſay, twice and a half its amount 
only one hundred years ago. 


In France, the progreſſion would have heer 
nearly the ſame as to expenditure as it has bee: 
in England, had not a bankruptcy during the 


* It is in vain to {a7 this diminution of the value of mone+, 
25 many peopie do, to the increafe of the quaniity of gold aus 
ver in Europe alone; firit of all, becauſe in many countries, 
where gold and ſilver are not wanting, it has not taken place; 
and tkewiſe, a> at the time when South America was firſt diſ- 
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minority of Louis XV. under the regency of the 


Duke of Orleans, reduced the debts contracted in 
the time of Louis XIV. fo that, though their 
practice of borrowing began nearly thirty years 
before we adopted the fame method in England, 
the beginning of the preſent debt of France may 
be dated rather from the year 1722, than from the 
arrival of Louis XIV. to the throne, at which 
time their revenues amonnted to five millions 
ſterling;*“ before the revolution they amounted 
to twenty millions ſterling; but as the expendi- 
tare exceeded the revenuc about two millions and 
+ half. we ſhonld tay twenty-two millions and a 
alt 4 


Befides the bankruptcy in the time of the re- 
gency, a great portion of the loans made in 
France confifted in hte annuities {rentes viegeres},F 
therefore the debts of France did not accumulate 
10 rapidly as ours, wich accounts for their ex- 


penuntures not increaling ſo rapidly, and adds 


* One hundred and twenty-fave millions Tournois in the 
Tear 1665. | 
+ Four hundred and eighty millions revenue, and five hun- 
Jed and thirty-five nüllions Tournois of expenditure, in 1788. 
: The ultimate advantage of borrowing on annuities is very 
great, hut it cannot be done to great extent in England. A 
Hiking fund, equal to five per cent. on the capital borrowed, 
towever, antwers the fame purpoſe. See a Compariſon 
detwecen Annuitics and Perpetual Loans, by Mr, Playfair, pub- 
aited in 1786 by Debreti, Piccadilly | 


- 
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weight to what we have aſſerted with reſpect to 
the evil tendency of perpetual loans for tempo- 
rary purpoles. _ 


The increaſe of the expenſes of government, 
and conſequently of the burdens upon the people: 
is in any ſtate attended with great inconveniences 
and hardſhips; not only does the mode of levy- 
ing the taxes become vexatious, complicated, 
and oppreflive, but all tranſactions with other 
nations, in the way of commerce, become lets 
advantageous and more dithcult ; and as the price 
of every thing gradually increaſes,“ the time is 
brought nearer when no farther ſale of goods to 
other nations can be expected, on account of the 
higlineſs of their price. 


It would be tedious, and certainly here unne- 
ceflary, to dwell upon this ſubject, as we our- 
ſelves feel from experience, that every new loan 
of money is attended with many inconveniences x 
and as it is plain, that an accumulation of incon- 
veniences muſt finiſh with deſtroying the ſyſtem 
in which it ariſes; juſt as the man who has con- 
tiunally recourſe to mortgaging his property, 
or luis time, muſt in the end finith by ruining 


* It iz this that makes a bottle of good ale dearer now than 
a bottle of claret was in Scotiand or Ircland thirty years ago. 
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himſelf, however great his reſources may have 
originally been. 


The taxes in France had increaſed to a degree 
that, under a bad adminifiration and a deſpotic 
government, made them extremely heavy and 
vexatious.“ The mode of letting them out to 
farm was, in every reſpect, diſtreſſing to the 
ſubject, and oppreſſive; for under an arbitrary 
government, what redreſs can an individual ex- 
pect in caſe of injuſtice, by going to jaw with a 
company compoſed of ſixty of the richeſt men in 
the kingdom, who held the court itſelf in de- 
pendence, by the advances made, or rather which 
they pretended to make ?---Such was the company 
of tarmers general in France, who employed 
22,000 clerks, ſpies, and emitfaries, who paid 
monthly into the royal treafury half a million 
ſterling on account, and at the end of the year 
the baJance of what might to be due to govern- 
ment. Oppreſſion was not only to be dreaded, 
but expected from ſuch a body; and accor- 


* A free people may bear equal burdens with much leſs 
inconvenience, becauſe they know the amount of the evil, and, 
in caſes of oppreſſion, may expect juſtice. 

+ Without any imputation upon the judges, yet the forms of 
Juſtice, and its expenſe, prevented the individual from getting 
his right. The farmers general had a clerk who defended ail 
actions in their name, and without any trouble to themſelves, the 
expenſe being no object to the company, the individual was 
ruined by delays and appeals from one court to another, 
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dingly it exiſted, and diſcontents multiphed on 
all fides againſt the court, to the extravagance of 
which every evil was imputed. 


From the time that Louis XIV. had adopted 
the method of raiſing money, by ielling patents 
of nobility and places of every ſort, men who 
were not born to j:onours or to riches, found 
themſelves cut off from every fair 38 of ac- 
quiring them, at the ſame time that they could 
not help obterving, that when there were burdens 
to boar, they were thrown by nreference upon 
their backs. The mortification ariſing from this 
was great; but what is unuſt excites anger like- 
wilc ; and un fortunately the former fiato of things 
in France 2ft-rded too many occaſions for both. 


As the cont had become the fave of monied 
men, or Nhat they termed financiers, but what 
we may venture to call by their proper name, 
money-lenders and uf-rcers, fo allo had the nobles 
neee, with only a few exceptions. Their 
eſtates were gencraliy mortgaged, or their re— 
\enucs anticipated, by this ufurious tribe, whom 

hey hard, deſpiſed, and envied. at the fame 
tune that they were ob! =_ to cringe to them tor 
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Such had by en the fate of things in France 
ng the long reign ot Lows XV. and continued 
with 
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with only this difference, that it was gradually 
getting worſe, till the American war begun, and 
haſtened that revolution which without it would, 
perhaps, have been twenty years longer in coming 
to a head. 


It will be neceffary to go on with this rela- 
tion, in order to enter into ſome details con- 
cerning M. Necker, who, while he was ac- 
quiring for himſelt popularity and reputation, as 
an able financier, honeſt man, and philoſopher, 
was ruining the French nation, deceiving the world, 
and betraying his king. 


Monf. Necker muſt certainly be conſidered as 
being one of the principal cauſes of the revolution 
breaking out when it did, and in the manner that 
it did. We ſhall at preſent only conſider him as a 
finance miniſter; it will be our buſineſs on a fu- 
ture occaſion to examine his conduct as a poli- 
tician. : . 
The management of the finances of France 
were entruſted to a miniſter who was called 
the comptroller general, who might either have 
a ſeat in the King's council, or not, as circum- 
ſtances permitted and required. M. Necker, a 
Proteſtant and a ſtranger, when called to that 
important office, on account of his credit amongſt 
the monied men, and his ſkill in operations in the 

1 banking 
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banking way as carried on in Paris, was not ad- 
mitted to the honour of a ſeat in the King's coun- 
cil; and it is no ſinall proof of the degraded ſtate 
of the court, that it refuſed ſo neceſſary an ho- 
nour where merit was acknowledged and obliga- 
tion received.“ There was a ſingular degree of 
want of policy, and, we may even ſay, of injuſ- 
tice, in refufing M. Necker a feat in council, 
where his pretence, as being at the head of the 
finance, was ſo ncceetlary ; but, as M. Necker's 
ruling paſſion was ambition (to which his love of 
money was fubtervient), as this was well known. 
and that Madame Necker, a woman of no incon- 
fiderahlc merit, and 0: a very decided character, 
was ſill more vam and ambitious than her huſ- 
band, whom ſhe governed, the imprudence of 
truiting tim and lumiliating them at the ſame 
inſtant, is bey ond any common degree of folly. 


Madame Necker was aiways an enemy to the 
ladies of the court, into whote cireles the could 


* M. Necker's merit was acknowledged by the very act of 
appointing him to the place, and, i he received no fairy, the 
obligation was not to be denied % nvho had wonfiuente in him, 
though the fact was quite otherwite ; it was the intrigues of the 
\ bankers in Paris that raiſed M. Necker to the comptrole ge- 
nerale, that he might favour their ſtock-jobbing manauvres ; 
and, as for falary, his own vanny was gratifice by not receiving 
any, and the people were blinded with reſpect to his character; 
though, being partner in the bansiug houte of Girarduc anc Hal- 
ler, he could get more money ty ſtock-jobbing in one day, than 
dy his falary in ten years, had lie received one. 

not 
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not be admitted. This hatred was no ſecret in 
Paris, any more than her influence with her huſ- 
band. From two ſtrangers, rich, vain, and exaſpe- 
rated, placed at the head of the deranged finances 
of the country, much good could not be expected; 
and aſſuredly, if their wrath was great, their 
vengeance has been greater ſtill; it has ſucceeded 
beyond any other example. 


M. Necker began his adminiſtration by making 
his court to the people, and he at laſt got public 
opinion entirely on his fide, by ſetting the example 
of publiſhing an account of the receipts and ex- 
penſcs, “ intituled An Account Rendered, Much in- 


* M. Necker had already been known as a writer. His 
firſt production, and, perhaps, his beſt, was a pamphlet in 
anſwer to an attack made upon the India Company by the Abbe 
Morelet, in which he diſcovered preciſion of reaſoning, and 
conſiderable talent for controverly. His later works have 
been ſpoiled by his vanity and egotiſm, his profeſſions of vir- 
tue, &c. except that voluminous work on the Legi/lation of 
Grain, as he called it, which is a compoſition ſcarcely to be pa- 
ralleled for ignorance of facts, falſity of reaſoning, and incon- 
ſiſtency with itſelf. An Engliſhman in Paris, hearing this cha- 
racter of the book, went and bought it. A book that con- 
tradicts itſelf,” faid he, “has a chance to be right ſomewhere 
* at leaſt.” Tt is probable M. Necker wrote this book for po- 
pularity, and not becavſe he felt he underſtood the ſubject; ſor 
it does not bear that appearance of his knowledge of trade and 
commerce, that is to be ſeen in his other productions. M. 
Necker's books are generally interſperſed with good things, well 
expreſied, and conveying real information: the work in queſ- 
don is, however, an exception. | 
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direct praiſe of his own talents, and a moſt de- 
cided eulogium on his heart and intentions art- 
fully interſperſed through the work, ſerved to raiſe 
him highly in the opinion of the public. 


This Account Kencered, calculated in every re- 
ſpect to gain friends among the people at large, 
produced its effect; but how great was the ad- 
miration of all Europe, and the adoration of the 
French to a minilier who boatted of giving li- 
berty to America and of humbling Great Britain, 
without laying on a ſingle tax? A miniſter, 
who, though a firanger, did this great ſervice 
without receiving any pay from the ſtate, and 
who for the firſt time, aud as an example for 
others, ſhowed that his hands were clean, by 
rendering a voluntary account of his tranſactions. 
Werds ſcemed unequal to his praiſe ; and even in 
France the ſuperlative degree was ſeldom ever 
more employed than on that occafion, unluckily, 
e175, it has ſeldom ever been worſe employed, as 
artes wal now readily confeſs. 


NF. Necker knew pericctly all the manceuvres 
of banking and fiock-jobbing, having paſled 
through every ſtage of the buſineſs from the 
clerk at tlurty pounds a year to the partner of 
the firſt toute in France; he knew extremely 

1 ' . * 
weil how to make loans and raiſe money, and 
his Mcret in not la; ing burthens upon his people 


on- 
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conſiſted in nothing more than in paying the 
intereſt of all former loans by that which he 
had made the lateſt; thereby giving the people 
a momentary eaſe, concealing the growing evil, 
acquiring a temporary fame and reputation for 
himſelf, but preparing a cruel reverſe for the 
nation, and a difficult taſk for whoever might 


be unfortunate cnough to ſuccced him in lis 
Office.“ 


When the American war was finiſhed, it was 
impoflible to go on with the perpetual retource of 
borrowing, and the impropriety of laying on taxes 
in time of peace is evident to all, particularly fo 
when it was believed that M. Necker had carried 
on ſo expenſive a war without rendering any new 
burdens neceflary. The odium of this meaſure 
fell upon M. de Calonnc, who had ſucceeded 
Necker, though not immediately; and upon the 
court for its extravagances, which were fach, in- 
decd, as could not be expected greatly to conci- 
liate the public opinion. M. Necker retired to 
his own country, to contemplate from a diſtance 
the ravages of the flames which he had kindled, 
and under the appearance of defending his own 


* Ttis wonderful that M. de Calonne, who ſucceeded Necker, 
and who had ſo long a conteſt with him about the finances, did 
not conſider that, as the world could not follow out an intricate 
and long diſcuſſion, it would have been the wiſeſt way to give 
this ſimple and true ſtatement, 
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reputation, blowed the bellows with all the ardour 


poſſible, and with all the effect he could have 


deſired. 


The monied people and bankers made a com- 
mon cauſe with M. Necker; they had partici- 
pated in his fortunes, and they ſhared in his diſ- 
grace; his humiliation ſeemed to be their own, 
and the conſequence was a general with to hum- 
ble the court and the nobility. 


M. de Calonne, attached to his king and coun- 
try, and defirous of ſerving them, was impru- 
dent and unſkilful in the way of doing it. Pre- 
ciſely the reverſe of M. Necker in his way of 
thinking and acting, and having becn long co- 
vered with debts, he wanted that order, reputa- 
tion, and external appearance, which are neceſſary 
both to conduct things, and to inſpire confidence. 
Beſides, he miſtook the manner of ſerving his 
country, he wanted to imitate Colbert, when he 
ſhould have endeavoured to have imitated Sully. 


Economy 1n the court, reforms of ſome abuſes 
in the laws, and order in the finances, were what 


ſhould have gone ſirſt. M. de Calonne, per- 


haps, deſpairing of bringing about that economy, 
wiſhed, by encouraging trade and manufactures, 
to enable his country to bear thoſe burthens, 
which want of economy rendered neceſſary. An 

attempt 
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attempt of this nature requires time to bring it to 
perfection, and tranquillity to allow its operations 
to ſucceed; and the confuſed and diſcontented ſtate 
of things afforded neither of the two; ſo that, un- 
ſupported by public confidence, which he did not 
take the way to acquire, M. de Calonne was 
obliged to abandon his projects, with the morti- 
fication of having by the attempt rather inflamed 
the wound which he meant to heal. 


The dilemma of a miniſter who wiſhed really to 
ſerve his country, but who had not in himſelf the 
means of doing it, made him adviſe his Majeſty 
to aſſemble the NoTaBLEs, which is an aſſembly, 
as its name plainly indicates, of notable or choſen 
perſons throughout the kingdom. 


The aſſembly of notables, by its ancient rights, 
had only the privilege of adviſing and inveſti- 
gating, but could do no act of a legiſlative na- 
ture, 

The nature of public aſſemblies, and the 
modes of managing them and leading them to an 
uſeful end, were totally unknown in a deſpotic 
kingdom, where, for many ages, none had ex- 
iſted. Each individual brought his own opi- 
nion, and many ſpoke it with vigor and boldneſs. 
Although the advantages that might have been 

expected from this aſſembly, were not derived, 
| I | yet, 
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yet, as it was the opinion of the majority of the 
members that an aſſembly of the States General 
could alone introduce order in the finances, and 
heal the wounds of the ſtate, their opinion was 
generally adopted, and. from this general belief, 
the remedy they propoſed became more neceſſary 
than ever. 
The almoſt univerſal ſpirit of innovation; the re- 
forms v kich tlie Emperor Joſe ph had attempted, and 
was then atiem ung, in the Auſtrian Low Coun- 
tries, and iu his l ee added to 
the other catiſes we have already ſpoken of, and 
of which we nave vet to! Wers contributed ęrcatly 
to make the merubtrs of this aftembly wih to ſce 
an amclioration effected in the order of things in 
France. They have bcen accuſed, and perhaps 

with tome reaſon, of withing individually to be- 
eome members of the fiates general, when they 
Mould mect not io aduiſe, but io act. This was 
natural cnough ; and, if in other reſpects they 
had good intentions, it is difficult to ſee why they 
ſhould be blamed for it. Let, however, the quel- 
tion of individual virtue, and witdom, reſt where 
it will, the reſult of all was this, that the diſcon- 
tents of the nation were greatly augmented by a 
remedy being pointed out for all their ills, which 
the court teemed unwilling to employ; and the 
whole bulk of the people looked forward to this 
aſlembly of the ſtates as the term of their woes; 


10 
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ſo that every day that it was retarded added to the 
diſcontent and odium thrown upon the court and 
courtiers. 


In this ſtate were the finances, and thus was public 
opinion, when M. de Calonne quitted his place, 
and ſoon after the kingdom. As it 18 our buſineſs 
to trace the cauſes of the diſcontents, which laid 
the foundation for the ſudden and total change of 
opinions in France, we ſhall not follow the Arch- 
biſhop of Sens, who ſucceeded as prime miniſter, “ 
in his ridiculous attempts to arrange matters of 
finance, becauſe that would only be the hiſtory of 
the blunders of a man totally ignorant of what he 
was about; we ſhall only ſay, what thouſands of 
living witnefles can atteſt, that an oppreſſed peo- 
ple found their miſeries augmented in a two-fold 
manner, by the proſpect of a remedy, and by 
that remedy bcing withheld by a court, of which 
the expenſes and luxury were by no means con- 
cealcd; a court, where the prodigality of Louis XIV. 
was equalled, but not imitated. Louis XIV. was 
great even in his follies; he was an encourager 
of merit and talents of every deſcription, and by 
a kind of theatrical manœuvre, rendered his court 
the envy and admiration of all Europe. Louis XIV. 
was expenſive and cruel upon the great ſcale 


* In Calonne's time there was no prime miniſter ; he, there- 
fore, was at the head of the finances; in the Archbiſhop's time 
the comptroller general was only to be conſidered as an under 
ſecretary of ſtate. 

D where 
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where his ambition interfered ; but if he was the 
ſcourge of the nation in which he was born, and 
of the age in which he lived, he was alſo their or- 
nament, and his ſubjects bore with patience bur- 
thens which were conducive to the gratification of 
their great national paſſion, vanity. The palace 
of Verfailles was the grandeft in Europe. and its 
gardens the moſt magnincent; the flatterers whom 
his bounty or vanity fed, compared his days with 
thoſe of the Emperor Auguſtus, and in doing lo, 
pleaſed the nation as much as they pleaſed the 
king.“ But the court of Verſailles, in its latter days, 
had loſt regard for public opinion, and with that 
had vaniſhed thoſe uſeful or brilliant qualities by 
which it is obtained. 


Whilſt thoſe who profited by the ancient order 
of things, ſeemed totally indifferent as to pnblic 
opinion, and that to ſo great a degree, that one 
would have thought they were ignorant of its im- 
portance, thoſe men who wiſhed for a change, 
ſeemed inſtinctively to know which way to go to 
work, and not a ſtone was left unturued, and 
no method untried of converting all the errors 
of the court to advantage. 


* Thoſe who chuſe to trace national character through its 
windings, will fee a great ſimilarity between the vanity of imi- 
dating Auguſtus, and many picces of republican affectation, ſuch 
as new names borrowed from Rome and Greece, an imitation of 
Spartan ſimplicity, new calendar, &c. &c. 


The 
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' The ſupport given by the king of France to the 
Americans, when they threw off the yoke of this 
country, had alſo operated in changing the opi- 
nions of the French with reſpect to their own go- 
vernment. The Americans were then ſtill known 
in France by the name of the inSURGENTS ; the 
king of France had ſupported them in their in- 
ſurrection againſt their ſovereign, and had aided 
them in eſtabliſhing a republic. The moderation 
of the Americans in their ſucceſs, the wiſe laws 
which they had made; but, above all, the ex- 
ample of men who had fully ſuccecded, operated 
ſtrongly in fayour of inſurrection and republican 
principles. The advocates of the late virtuous 
and unfortunate monarch could not deny, that 
he had himſelf ſupported an inſurrection, and 
been the principal friend of the American re- 
public; and although there was a difference 
between the two caſes, it admitted of a diſcuſſion 
which could not but be unfavourable to the 
king. Whilſt ſome ſaid that the Americans had 
been ill treated by England, and merited ſup- 
port, others argued that there never were any 
baſtiles in America, nor any letters de cachet, 
nor any gabelle; that though America had a 
right to complain, France had a ſill greater 
right, and that the king who had ſupported the 
_ cauſe of liberty on the other fide of the Atlantic, 
ought not to preſerve the power of oppreſſing his 
own ſubjects. Theſe arguments ſeemed pretty 


CONVINCING, 
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convincing, ſor nobody could ſay there ever had 
been abuſes in America that were in any ſhape to 
be compared to thoſe in France. The advocates 
of the French monarch were thus reduced to 
filence, for either Louis XVI. acted wrong in 
ſupporting the cauſe of freedom, or the cauſe of 
freedom ought to be ſupported againſt Lows 
XVI. While this and other reaſonings took place 
amongſt a certain ſet of men, the great majo- 
jority of the people decided the matter by a very 
ſhort mode; © inſurrection was in all caſes,” ſaid 
they, “ inſurrection, and liberty was liberty, and 
„the king who kept from his own people what 
he had waſicd by the ir blood and treaſure to pro- 
* cure for ſirangers, was a tyrant, and ſo it was 
* lawful and right to force him to give them what 
e they wanted.” 


The queen, ſo fair, ſo amialie, and ſince then 
o untortunate, and who, had the fallen into 
better hands, “ was capable of ſetting the example 
of whatever was good or great, had eſpouſed 
along with the French monarch, many of the 
ſollies and prejudices of that nation. Young, 
beautitul, and generous, the was foon led into 
all the expenſes that ſplendour and donation are 
capable of occakoning. The defire of humbling 


— 15 & \ > 
It is not meant her huſtand, who was perhaps one of the 
moſt virtuous men of the age, but He people around the queen 
«by — de 3 . : | 
wien ſhe firſt arrived, and who ever left her. 
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England had always been a ruling paſſion in 
France, and this the queen ſhared with thoſe 
around her. It was no leſs a perſonage than the 
queen herſelf that firſt brought the American re- 
volt into faſhion at court, and of conſequence 
many young men of family and ambition ſought 
fame and diſtinction by going as volunteers to 
America ;* and when they returned, fluſhed with 
victory, and full of republicaniſm, they affected 
to give tlie ton to the age, ſo that what the people 
cultivated from intereſt and inclination, thoſe of 
higher rank did from faſhion, and perhaps ſome 
few of them from principle. 


The writings of Voltaire, Rouſſcau, and Raynal, 
had produced great effects upon the minds of that 
claſs of men, who, by their own writings and 
reaſoning, when they are left at liberty, always 
finiſh by ſwaying thoſe above them, as well as 
thoſe below them; to that all, ranks in ſociety 
were prepared for changes ; they formed hopes on 
a new order of things, and were much diſpleaſed 
with the preſent order, to which nothing attached 
them whatever. 


Thus, by a concurrence of circumſtances, which 
could ſcarcely have been more complete than it 


The Duc de Lauzun, fiace Biron, La Fayette, the two 
Lameths, General Rochambeau, Gouvian, &c. &c. 
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was, a field was prepared upon which Jacobin 
principles were to be ſown: not that we mean to 
confound Republicaniſm and Jacobiniſm, but 
that the French confounded them; not that li- 
berty and anarchy can be mixt together, for where 
the one is, the other certainly never will be ſound, 
but that the French miſtook anarchy for liberty, 
and were thereby led into thoſe violent extremes 
for which they have always been fo famous, 
and which are often ſo fatal and ſo difficult to 


retract. 


Thus have we ſeen, that, previous to the revo- 
lution, every thing favoured a change, which 
therefore became unavoidable. We muſt next 
examine into the immediate cauſes of the violence 
of the change, that ſo ſoon after took place. 


Firſi of all it is to be obſerved, that though all 
parties wiſhed for liberty, they were unacquainted 
with what true freedom is; the firtt principles of 
it were miſunderſtood, and theretorc, while thy 
were ſeeking liberty with all the energy which to 
good a cauſe inſpires, it was not difficult for de- 
ſigning and il]-intentioned men to lead them tar 
beyond the mark at which they withed to aim. 

Of thoſe ambitious and deſigning men who 
were inclined to miſlead the people, and who had 
the means of doing it, the Duke of Orleans nuft 
be conſidered as the cluef ; poſſeſled of revenues 

cqual 
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equal to royal, he was diſtinguithea ior molt of 
thoſe low vices (carried to a great excefs) which 
are in general only to be found in the lower clats 
of vagabonus. Every rank in ſociety has the vices 
natural to itſelf, but this Duke, as if to ſhew man- 
kind what an aſſemblage of vice might be produ- 
ced in the ſame perſon, had the vices of all dit- 
ferent ranks bf focicty. Firſt prince of the blood, 
he. was a faithleſs and cowardly chief of a wicked 
faction; a bad huſband to an excellent wife; a bad 
father ; the murderer of a near relation, that he 
might inherit his fortune; given to every ſort of 
knavery in regard to the tenants upon his eſtate ; 
a gambler, without honour or integrity, and full 
of all the tricks practifed by thc lowett of the fort. 
He had but one crime to add, which he took care to 
do, that of murdering of his ſovereign, to complete 
the catalogue.* An enemy to the king, whoie per- 
ſonal character he diſliked, as it was a reproach 
to his own, and to the queen, from motives of 


This portrait of the Duke is ſo black, that it may ſeem ex- 
aggerated. As to his debaucheries, his gaming, and his tricks 
of the little villain, they are known in England as well as in 
France. The incurable diſeaſe communicated to one of the beit 
of wives; his cruelty and neglect of her; his having killed the 
Prince de Lambelle, his brother in law, by leading him on 
purpoſe, where he was to contract a mortal diſorder; his letting 
all the ſhops and houtes in the Palais Royal, and exacting a ſum 
for the leaſe, and then ſelling them all (a ſale in France breaks 
the leaſe) immediately, are well known. His private tranſac - 
done were ſuch; of his public ones we ſhall ſoon ſee plenty. 
U 
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pride, he longed for an occaſion to humble both. 
Far from being deſtitute of talents, poſſeſſing 
energy and activity, which are frequently allied 
to a bad diſpoſition, he feized with alacrity and 
avidity the firſt moment of trouble, to put him- 
ſelf at the head of a party. 


Dl. de Calonne was no ſooner at a diſtance than 
his ſucceſſor cndeavoured to raiſe taxes, and to 
bring the reccipts to a level with the expendt- 
tures, It had been the cuſtom, ever fince the 
fates general had been laid aſide, to have the 
new tazcs cnregiftercd by the parliament of Paris, 
and the other parliaments of the kingdom ; not 
that their enregiſtering was neceſſary to make it 
legal, but it had ſome appearance of doing ſo; 
aud had become a cuſtom fo vll eſtabliſhed, that 
it would be dangerous to put a tax in force that 
was not fo enregiſtered. Beſides this, as the 
parliaments were the judges in civil and criminal 
caſes, retractory people would not have been 
punithed by them for refuſing to pay a tax 
wich they themſelves had refuſed to enregiſter. 
The parliaments refuſed to enregiſter the new 
taxes; the Duke of Orleans ſupported their op- 
poſition with all his influence, and that of his de- 
pendents, and by this he increaſed the embarraſ- 
ment of the court, and procured for himſelf con- 
ſiderable popularity. 
3 The 
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'The ſquabbles between the king and the par- 
liaments do not merit any exact relation, becauſe 
they have no other connection with our ſubject 
than as they tended to inflame the minds of 


the people againſt the king, and attach them ta 
thoſe who eſpouſed their intereſts. 


It has never, perhaps, been the lot of any man 
to be always playing the part of a ſcoundrel in the 
eyes of mankind, and accordingly M. d' Orleans, 
for a few months, was banithed from Paris on 


account of his having oppolcd the arbitrary will 
of the court!!! 


The miniſter finding himſelf incapable of 
making things go on at all, and no money being to 
be had, the treaſury was very uncqual to the una- 
voidable expenſes of the ſtate, although the pay - 
ment of the annuities at the town-houſe were re- 
tarded; ſo that the court finding it impoſſible to 
go on, it was reſolved to recall M. Necker, in 
order to reconcile the people to the taxes, Which 
it would be neceſſary to lay on; or by his credit 
with the monied men to procure, at leaſt, what was 
abſolutely indiſpenſable. It is from the moment 
of M. Necker's recall, that we ought properly to 
begin our hiſtory ; for it was then that the public 
voice obtained the firſi complete victory, and put 
the court entirely into the hands of its enemies ; for 
from that day forward, the ſame faction that hasſince 

| 12 | over - 
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overturned every thing, begun openly to cabal 
and to act; and though the hcroes that we are now 
going to ſce ſtrutting upon the ſtage, have been 
tince then maſſacred, guillotined, put to flight, or 
have periſhed by their own hands, that does not 
prove that they were not exactly of the ſame band 
with hof who have guilotincd them or put them 
10 fight; and in following themthrough their dif- 
tent windings, we thall tee that they were all 
ili cally the faine; that private intereſt and par- 
Hear (irc umſtances only has made a difference; 
that the frac man aitlumed the guiſe of a philoſo- 


rot iu principles laid down by the firſt innova- 
Kors, IN the tft moments of their power, led to 
x 


e lat and greateſi crimes, of which, any of what 
Ke vail he lect of Jacobins have been guilty. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. III. 


Vecker”'s adminiſtration of finance— His polilics— His 
alliance with the Duke of Orleans Populus ity of 
the Duke—He puts himſelf at the head of ihe refor- 
mers and factious, and protects them—Lleftion 10 
the flates general — Intrigues of the Duke—The 
Avobe Seyeyes elected — His pamphiet— Democratic 
principles circulated every chere Indolence of the 
other party—Conſequences natural from this oppoſite 
conduct, 


From the time that Lewis the Sixtecnth found 
himſelf compelled by public opinion, and his own 
neceſſities, to recall M. Necker, he was no longer 
the ruler of France ; and what was ſtill more, the 
whole tribe of courtiers loſt their influence alto, 
not with the king, but upon public affairs. M. 
Necker, too well acquainted with the urgent 
reaſons of his recall, to be ignorant of his impor- 
tance, or to fear his being diſmiſſed, acted en- 
tirely as a maſter; not, indeed, in outward ſhew, 
for he affected a ſtiff and philoſophical modeſty 


and ſimplicity of manners, but in reality. His 
opinion was law, and the king was exactly redu- 


ccd to the ſtate of a bankrupt who had ſurrendered 


his effects to his creditors. : 
| 8. INI. Necker 
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M. Necker found in the royal treaſury, on his 
entering upon office as comptroller-general for the 
ſccond time, only about ſixteen thouſand pounds 
ſterling in caſt, which was equal only to the cur- 
rent expentes of a few hours. As the moſt con- 
ſummate ignorance of affairs was alone capable of 
having reduced the treaſury to ſo empty a ſtate, 
on his arrival it was ſoon repleniſhed ; not that 
MI. Necker enjoyed the ſame confidence as when 
formerly in the tzme place in more proſperous 
times, but that*he had tuficient credit and re- 
fource for any momentary ſupply. This was in 
the month of Auguſt, in the year 1788; the re- 
call of the baniſhed mcmbers of parliament, and 
an apparent peace amonglit parties ſoon ſucceeded. 
As the necetlity of preterving MI. Necker at the 
head of affairs was generally known, and as it 
was allo well known that no danger was to be 
apprehended of being puniſhed by him tor any 
freedom of ſpeech, or of the preſs, Paris became 
a fort of debating club; every opinion was dit- 
cuited there, and every aſſertion hazarded with 
boldnefs and raſhneſs that plainly ſhewed that it 
was a new privilege to thoſe who made fo ill an 
uſe ot it. 


Although M. Necker was, properly ſpeaking, 
miſter of nance, he was, in fact, fole miniſter ; 
or rather, if it had not been for the ſake of form, 
he was the whole council, and the king was only 
there 
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there to lend his ſignature when it was wanted. 
If M. Necker had formerly ſuffered in his impor- 
tance from not occupying a ſcat in council, he 
now was amply compenſated, for he, in tact, oc- 
cupied all the ſeats. The automata around were 
all moved by the man, to whom both king and 
people looked up for a deliverance from a ſtate of 
very diſagreeable embarraſment. 3 


If there are perſons, who yet recollecting the en- 
thuſiaſm which the name of Necker once inſpired, 
feel hurt at what has ſince happened to him, let them 
put their minds at eaſe, for M. Necker, by entering 
into a cabal with the Duke of Orleans, whoſe 
vices and villainies he well knew, has himſelf 
ſet the ſeal upon his boaſted morality and virtue. 
The agents of the faction that oppoſed the court, 
promenaded the buſts of the philoſopher and the 
debauche together; they were equally the idols 
of the people, and of the ſame portion of the 
people ;* they both ſpoke the ſame ſorto f lan- 
guage to the pcople, and appeared like two meſ- 
ſengers of Heaven, ſent down to cure the 


* The other members of parliament who had been baniſhed 
for oppoſing the king, were more eſteemed than the Duke, and 
for ſome time more popular, but their popularity was of a dit- 
ferent nature, it was with the public at large; with the ſober 
citizen : that of Necker and d'Orleans was with that claſs of 
men ſince then not improperly named /ans culottes, from theig 
fayyed and haggard appearance, | 


if wounds 
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wounds of the Fate, and alleviate the miſeries of 
individuals. 


Amongſi the ſtrange propenſities of the French, 
carried to excefs, is that of being led away by 
found and ſhow. Thoſe who knew the two 
chiets in queſtion, compared them to the quack 
doctor and the merry andrew of the fair; and the 
ſimilitude was not a bad one, for they completely 
duped the lookers on, by appearing what they 
never were, nor ever wiſhed to be, and by 


giving them remedies that were worſe than the 
ditcaic. 


NM. Necker, it is certain, had enough of vir- 
tue and good intention to have preferred ſerving 
the people to doing them an injury, provided the 
one and the other had equally ferved his own am- 
bition; but where ever theſe two objects have 


come in competition, he has unitormly given the 


protorence to what concerned moſt his own per- 
on.“ LThovah the two firſt heroes of inſurrection 


Wwcre 
of importance that ſuch men ſhould be viewed in 
ue ligt, let us conf;der that MI. Necker, who came a 


tranger into trance, had amaſſed a princely fortune in a few 


years, Thee whe know banking buſineſs, know, that though 
ia good 07e, 115 not poſſible to riſe ſo quickly by the fair line 
NI. Neck, r acquired his fortune by ſtock-jobbing, 


hat ue, gndligg, and by the artificial riſes and falls, which he 
n the other Qenevele, his countrymen, underſtood better 


than 
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were capable of acting together at firſt, vet it is 
not from that to be inferred, that their turpitude 
was equal, for between them there certainly was 
a wide difference; their conduct was the ſame 
while they thought their object the ſame, but 
they had different objects. M. Necker did not 
conceal his (though he concealed his m-aſureg as 
much as he could) which was a new order of 
things, more favourable to general hberty, over 
which he thought to prefide. He had the vanity 
to imagine that public opinion would be always 
at his command, that he was to be the regenera- 
tor of France, and that the aſſembly of the 
ſtates general would allow itſelf to be governed 
by him. Madame Necker, in the fulneſs of her 
glory, was heard to expreſs herſelf to this pur- 
pote, adding, that ſhe actually believed that if 
her huſband were to concerve the idea of fubſtitu- 
ting another religion in the place of the Chriſtian 
faith, his genius, his combinations, and his in- 
fluence over the minds of men were ſuch, that 


than the French. This was much eaſter in France than it is in 
England, there being upon Change, at Paris, twenty different 
forts of ſtock, both of government, of the India company, and 
of private companies, the capitals of which not being conſide- 
rable, a few monied men, by buying and ſelling, could raife 
or lower them to a certainty, at pleaſure; it was no better than 
keeping a gaming table with falſe dice. Such was M. Necker's 
moral practice; as to his moral profeſſions, the world has been 
ſurfeited with them. 
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ſhe believed he could bring mankind to adopt it. 

M. Neckar knew the art of fiock-jobbing well, 

and the intrigucs of the court a little, but he Kn 
nothing at all of his influence with the pcople 
when once they ſhould have no more ule for his 
finance manœuvres, when once the court thould 
be humbled, and his aſſiſtance ſhould be no 
longer neceſſary. No man in a time ot political 
cdihculty bad lets reſource than Necker, he was 
clumſy, uſelets, and inconvenient, and of conſe- 
2 was the firſt public man whom the revolu- 
tionifts dicarded from their tervice with diſgracc. 


The Duke of Orleans, on the other hand, had 
no idea of el Tabliſhing order, but diſorder; 
« Make the water muddy, faid Philip, and I will fiſts 
* 7477, D' Orleans truſted to his money, his in- 
trigues, his agents, and his new -fangled popula- 
rity, for 1 of whatever chances a ſtate ot 
diſorder might throw in his way. This was pre- 
citely the view of that immenſe number of innova- 
tors who fo ſoon after appeared; all of them cal- 
culated right as to the firſi outict of the affair, but 
exery ond 6f them was inittaken as to the ultimate 
conwquencces. It was a pertpective, in which the 
mmmene revenues and riches. cf France were re- 
pretonied as vreſicd from the hands of the king 
and his fecble court, by men of energy and en 
terprize. The accumulated riches and honours 
of a thouſand years, lay all beforc them, and the 

means 
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means of poſſeſſing them ſeemed eaſy by the in- 
tervention of the good people of Paris, whoſe 
opinion was entirely in their favour. Saturated 
with the view of ſo rich a proſpect, and giddy 
with ſuch a variety of objects, the eye did not 
perceive the gallows and the guillotine, the poig- 
nard and the torch, that were in the back ground. 
The people, obedient to their leaders when they 
_ commanded plunder, ſeemed to them a certain 
means of acquiring wealth and power, but they 
did not ſee that this ſame people would in the end 
turn againſt themſelves, and tear from them the 
fruits of their firſt exceſſes. M. Necker, who 
thought he had influence enough to overturn 
the Chriſtian religion, and eſtabliſh another in 
its place, and d' Orleans, who calculated that he 
could always rule the mob, were equally miſ- 
taken in the end; but in the firſt part of their 
experiments their road was the ſame, deſtruction 
of the preſent order was the object; and, in 
planning this, the latter months of 1788, and 
the e of 1789, were employed. 


Whilſt the two chiefs were occupied in this 
manner, a number of ſpeculators in anarchy, 
acting either as ſubalterns, or for their own proper 
account, were buſied in preparing to aſſiſt openly, 


ſo ſoon as things ſhould be a little farther ad- 
vanced. 


The 
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The at mbly ces am's des noirs, under the ap- 
pearance of ameliorating the ſtate of their fel- 
low creatures in the Weſt India Hands, held 
mectings which * a very different object. This 
ailembly, called Friends of the Blacks, might 
with more propriciv have been termed the ene- 


mies of the Khites; it was a ſchool for cquality 


and ablurdity. There people of different ſexes, 


and of all renxs, might be admitted; but it was 


_expreivly forbidden to take off the hat or ſalute 


the company; to that Britfot and conſorts, ſpecu- 
lating on the revolutions they could bring on, 
and the piunder they could gain, were jumbled 
into one aſſembly with the virtuous Madame de la 
Rochfaucauld, without more ceremony than por- 
ters in the tap room of an ale-houſe. 


The humanity of relieving our fellow crea: 
turcs led the virtuous and good to ſuch an aflem- 
bly, and the juſtneſs of the cauſe gave its members 
a cloak for circulating writings, which tended to 
prepare the way for the new 1vſtems that were 
broaching. The circumſtance alone of not being 
allowed to take off the hat, nor to return a ta- 
lite, was a clear proof, that the aſſembly was 
r another purpoſe than that gs it profeſſed ; 


zd it ihat can be doubted, We may caſily be 


com inced, when we find FUR e lea Cla- 
viere, Briſſot, and a nimber of thoſe perſons, 
who ſiuce have propazated with ſuch effect the 

ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of riot, robbery, and murder, were its 
leading and active members. 


The ſtate of ſenſele inactivity, and of ſtupid 
torpidity, into which men of rank and fortune 
had fallen, who no longer now made any noue, 
or appeared to be of any importance, left the 
field open to adventurers, who had occalion to 
ſpeculate upon the public mind ; and as credulity, 
and the diſpoſition to adopt whatever is new, 
have always been known to predominate in Paris, 
it was therefore neceſſary to attract public atien- 
tion by what was extraordinary; in the center 
from which moſt of the taihions, the cuſtonzs, 
and rules of behaviour in modern Europe have 
come, it would have bccn difficult to eſtabliſh 
any thing more new than a total diſregard to cv ry 
cuſtom, and to every form, necelliry not only for 
_ politeneſs but even for decency in welcty. The 
cloak of humanity and philoſophiy reconciled 
pcople to it in fome degree, and they begaa to 
reaſon on the natural equality and artificial in- 
equity of man; 10 that to the diſcontents orca- 
tioned by real evils, and the hopes of bettering 
their ſituation, people began to unitc that fort of 
modern philoſophy which has fince led to ſuch 
ialal extremes. 


The ercat art of beginning commotions conſiſis 
28 ieducing the minds of men by the appearance 


of 
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of what is good and virtuous, and of what will 
make them happy ; but above all, of what ſuits 
the intereſt, or flatters the paſſion of the greater 
number. It was in correſpondence with this 
plan, that the words of liberty, equality, rights of 
man, humanity, virtue, friends and brothers, univerſal 
benevolence, &c. were perpetually in the mouths 
of the firſt innovators. The people believed they 
ſaw a number of beneficent deitics defcended 
from heaven to give them happineſs, and fell 
them bread and wine at half price ;* and of con- 
ſaquence they were prepared, whenever the occa- 
ſion ſhould offer, to aid and aſſiſt with all their 
might in a reform, (for the revolution was an- 
nounced under that ſpecious name) that promiſed 
fo grcat an advantage, and which they confidered 
as being founded upon right and juſtice. 


* The French began to have caricature prints at this time, 
and a very famous one was that of a poor cobler, who was 
ſaying to his wife, juſt returned from market, where every 
thing was very dear, “ Patience Margott, we fliall ſoon have 
' wich ſignified bread at eight ſols the loaf, 
beef at eight tos the pound, and wine at eight ſols. Such were 
the views of the people; they were good and laudable, but 
were ſoon perverted. This caricature was ſoon ſucceeded by 
the Calculating Patriet, who reckoned up the number of heads 
already cut off, and the number wanted to inſure the happineſs 
of the people. Hogart!:''s Harlot's Progreſs is not more cu- 
rious, than the Progreis of the Wants of the People, which be- 
zan with bread and wine, and ended with blood and murder. 


& three times ti; 
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The winter of 1778 and 1779 was one of the 
moſt ſevere, both on account of its great length 
and the intenſity of the cold, that had been ſeen for 
many years; ſo that, in addition to the ſtagnation 
which uncertainty always gives to trade, the ſca- 
fon was ſuch as to occaſion a great deal of miſery. 
Wood for firing was no dearer than uſual, it is 
true, but it was more neceflary, and the price 
was at all times exorbitant. Bread, which is the 
great nouriſhment of the people of France, was 
dear, and not fo good as utual ; the loaf of bread 
that uſed to be at eight ſols having riſen to eleven 
and twelve. Butcher's meat, too, was dearer than 
uſual, and the productions of the garden could 
not be had in fo rigorous a ſeaſon. The miſeries 
of the poor all through France were by this ren- 
dered extreme]; and here it is no more than juſ- 
tice to ſay, that the rich and opulent, and in par- 
ticular the clergy, performed wonders in relieving 
their ſufferings. It would have feerped, that 
Providence gave to the rich one laſt opportunity 
of ſhewing what the Chriſtian charity of the 
church, and the generoſity of an ancient nobility, 
were capable of doing. The poor and needy, 
whom ſhame prevented from ſeeking aid, were 
themſelves fought after, and relief was forced 
upon the poor ſtarving family in their cold and 
hungry retreat, by thoſe tame clergymen and no- 
bility who ſoon after were driven from their own 
abodes. Surcly thoſe acts which did ſuch honour 


to 
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to thoſe who performed them, and are a tull proof 
that their follies and luxury, and the oppreſſion 
they occaſioned to the people, were not from bad- 
nels of heart and from want of feeling. Theſe acts 
of charity were not the acts of a ſew, they were 
general, and were done without oſtentation or 
ſhew, as ſuch actions always ought to be. 


The Duke of Orleans did not let ſlip this oc- 
caſion to fignalite himfelt ; his charities were 
numerous and fplendid, and induſtrioufly held 
up to public view; while M. Necker, who w.utcd 
to reform every thing, ſent to St. Germain for an 

x, had it weighed, killed, and weighed again, 
in, horns, huofs, &c. being deducted. The 
butchers were convicted of ſelling at twelve ſols 
v bat, by calculation, coſt only eight. But though 
this experiment ſerved to ſhew that things were 
too dear, no ſcrious attempt was made to reduce 
the price, and the only advantage reſulted to the 
miniſter, who obtained credit for his zood in- 
tentions. 


Public works of charity were inſtituted, where 


people were employed to grind corn at the public 


expeme; this a:forded the lower orders means of 
caballing, by bringing great numbers together for 


the ſame object, aud having the ſame intereſts. 
NI. Necker has been, accutcd of having done ſo 


with defign ; but there ſcems little reaſon for the 


accu- 
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accuſation, which appears rather to be a ſabrication 
of his enemies than a fact. It was really neceſſary 
to do ſomething to employ the idle, who were 
ſtarving. Hand-mills, though a dear way of 
grinding, were till a reſource in ſo long and ſe- 
vere a froſt. Beſides, M. Necker was never ſe— 
riouſly accuſed of wanting humanity ; and +9 all 
this muſt he added, that though he wanted to 
have public opinion to ſupport his meaſ-res, 
there was nv probability that mobs or cabals 
amongſt the lower orders could ſerve his purpoſe ; 
it is therefore but fair to acquit him of this 
charge. 


With regard to M. Necker, as well as moſt of 
thoſe who worked in the revolution, (to uſe their 
own expreſſion, travailler ld revolution) people are 
apt to attribute to deſign and to diſtant project 
what only aroſe from neceflity or particular cic- 
cumſtances ; and the proof of this is, that every 
one of the leaders of the revolution has fallen a 
facrifice to the reſults of his own principles, which 
reſults were, therefore, not ſoreſcen: another 
proof of the fame thing ariſes from this, that the 
greater number ſeem to have had mo fred plan, 
only to deſtroy order, and employ occaſion to advantage. 

Thus the pick-pocket creates a confuſion in a 
crowd, and truſts to his own dexterity for the 
profits which he may reap from it. M. Necker 
was intereſted in humbling the court, and rifing 

© as 
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as a ſort of dictator between the king and the 
people ; but he was intereſted, and that deeply 
too, in preſerving the force of a government, the 
reins of which were in his own hands. 


It was during the rigour of the winter. that 
M. Necker arranged his plan for the mode of aſ- 
ſembling the ſtates general; fearing, that if 
they were called in the ancient form, the nobility 
and clergy would prevent innovation ; he gave it 
as his opinion, that the third ſtate, as it was 
called, or the commons, ſhould have a double 
repreſentation”; that is, be repreſented by as many 
deputics as the other two. 


V\ bilt mankind has been improving in arts, 
11e11ces, and, amongſt others, the art of leading 
each other into errors by a falſe philoſophy and 
metaphyſical argument, we do not find that they 
have improved much in common ſenſe ; there are 
even ſome reaſons for thinking, that it is become 


more rare than it was formerly. As common 


lenfe ariſes from the action of the mind upon 
ittelf, and upon the objects which naturally come 
before it, that methodical way in which people 
are brought vp to ſpeak about every thing, and 
to judge of every thing, hinders the mind from 
keeping itſelf company, as it were, and under 
the influence only of facts and obſervations form- 
ing a judgment. The old times, when the ſtates 

3 general 
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general were firſt inſtituted, are therefore not 
by any means to be deſpiſed; and there ſeems to 
have been very great reaſon, ſince the ſtate was 
- compoſed of three different orders, to give each an 
equal ſhare of power that it might preſerve itſelf. 


M. Necker was unwilling to take the reſponſi- 
bility and the conſequence of this buſineſs upon 
himſelf; he therefore adviſed calling a new ab- 
ſembly of the notables, in order to regulate the 
method of calling the ſtates general, hoping that it 
would be eaſy to make that aſſembly chuſe the 
mode which he himſelf approved. In this, how- 
ever, he was diſappointed, the notables did.not 
think proper to determine it in his favour ; ſo 
that, after having called them together on pur- 
poſe to follow their advice, he diſmiſſed them on 
purpoſe to follow his own. 


The double repreſentation of the third ſtate 
having been reſolved upon, letters for their elcc- 
tion were expedited. M. Necker had publiſhed 
his reaſons for changing the form, a precaution 
ſufficiently uſeleſs, as the far greater number 
wiſhed it; thoſe who did not with it had no 
means of oppoſing him ; and his reaſons were too 
flimſy to convince any one. It was evident, that 
by giving double the number of voices to one 
party united in intereſt, the other two, who were 
not in one intereſt, muſt fink under the conteſt. 
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That was preciſely what every thinking man ex- 
pected, and what M. Necker wiſhed. He was 
the miniſter of the people, and he thought to 
govern their deputics as he had governed their 
king; but he was not long before he diſcovered 
his miſtake. * 


In the election of deputies every thing was 
againſt the court and the nobility. M. Necker, 
the miniſter who acted for the court, favoured 
the clection of Proteſtants, of poor clergymen, 
and of lawyers; in order the better to have them 
at his command, and in order to be the more 
certain of humbling the rich proprietor and dig- 
nified clergyman. In this Jait hope he was not 
deceived, but in the former he was, as we ſhall 
ſoon ſee. 


The Duke of Orleans, with his extenſive lands, 
great revenues, and numerous dependents, made 
great efforts every Where. Accultomed to in- 
trigues, and ſurrounded with men who were ſo 
too, he ſucceeded wonderfully in a country where 
election manceuvres, to diſgraceful to tlioſe that 
employ them, were little known. As the ma- 
nœuvres at a horſe- race and at an election are very 
much of one ſtamp, the tlake, who was always 
ſurrounded by jockies, gamblers. and men of ſuch 
detcription, tucceeded pretty well. Ile was alſo 
grand maſter of the order of maſonry, and had, 
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by that means, a good opportunity, at a very 
ſmall expenſe, of giving a bias to the elections 
in different parts. 


The lovers of change, having all the ſame cant 
phraſes at command throughout the kingdom, 
eaſily knew each other, and, as it by a ſort of 
ſympathy, without any previous arrangement, 
they lent aid to each other; ſo that in the election 


matters, the great majority was on the ſide of 
reform and change. 


Great, however, as all the efforts and exertions 
of M. Necker and the duke were, they never 
could have had any conſiderable degree of ſuc- 
ceſs, had the proprietors of lands and the dig- 
nified clergy ſet ſeriouſly about getting themſelves 
choſen ; but they neglected this opportunity of 
ſerving their country entirely, whether through 
ignorance of the neceſſity of exertion, through 
indolence, or truſiing to ſome other method of 
_ preſerving their weight in the ſtate, or to a com- 
bination of all the three, the fact was exactly 
as it is related; perſons were repreſented, but 
property was not; and as property cannot protect 
itſelf, the ruin which it has experienced is not 
any great reaſon for aſtoniſhment. 


Amongſt the deputies who were by the duke's 
intereſt elected to the ſtates general, was a man 
G 3 who 
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who, to the cauſe of anarchy, was worth an 
hoſt; a man of o taciturn, cold diſpoſition, a 

clergyman with mnch erudition, but no religion ; 
cruel and a metaphyſician, determined to ſtick at 
nothing to advance his fortunes, and capable of 
laying deep plans and guiding their execution. 
Such a man was the Abbe Seyeyes, elected de- 
puty for Paris, to fill up the laſt place that was 


Yacant.* 


When deputies were choſen, it was the ancient 
cuſtom, and was ſtill adhered to, for the electors 
to draw up their intentions and their wiſhes in the 
form of inſtructions, which were called canitRs; 
theſe were intended as a rule for the conduct of 
the reprefentatives, and by a compariſon of the 
different cahiers, by extracting and comparing 
their contents, the real wiſhes * the nation might | 
have becn known. 


* The election manceuvre in Paris was a very complete one. 
Paris alone ſent forty members, and the duke propoſed ſeveral, 
amongſt others this abbe, who was totally unknown, he had 
never been heard of. The elections were protracted by dif. 
fere: Adlays, till the members from every quarter of the king - 
dom were already arrived; till the electors were all tired out 
and fatigued; and, in ſhort, till they had neither any time to 
| loſe nor to ſpare; ſo that he might be actually ſaid to be forced 
upon them, as by delay and ſatigue large aſſemblies are often 
led to do what the majority of members never intended. 
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The Duke of Orleans, by his ſituation, had a 
right to give a cahier to ſome of the deputics 
choſen on his eſtates, and it was there that he 
made his great ſtroke at popularity. The Abbe 
Seyeyes was ſaid to have compoſed it, and it is 
more than probable that he did ſo; but whoever 
was its author, the duke gave the example of 
the firſt prince of the blood ſtanding up the ad- 
vocate of the rights of the people againſt his 
_ own intereſt. Thoſe who knew his real charac- 
ter vented exclamations of wonder at his vil- 
lainous duplicity ; and thoſe who knew him not, 
were as much aſtoniſhed at his virtue and phi- 
lanthropy. The lower claſs were in ecſtacy, and 
he obtained by his popularity amongſt the fiſh- 
women and ſellers of fruit, the title of King of 
the Markets, (Roi des Halles) which, to thoſe 
who know Paris, will appear equivalent to king 
of the rabble, 


Previous to the opening of the ſtates general, 
when public expectation and anxiety was wound 
to its higheſt pitch, a pamphlet made its ap- 
pearance, written by the Abbe Seyeyes, compoſed 
with much art, plaufibility, and falſe reaſoning, 
and entitled, Mat is the third ſtate? This title 
plainly implied the queſtion of the importance of 
the people at large. © The third ſtate,” ſays he, 
in this pamphlet, © is at preſent as nothing—it 
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« ought to be every thing, and it only wants ta 
e be ſomething.” 


Such a pamphlet, printed and ſpread abroad 
with the money of the duke, at fo important a 
period, and when men were yet unuſed to in— 
quiries of the fort, could not but excite great 
notice; id was accordingly conſidered as a maſter- 
piece of argument and philoſophy, and Montieur 
F Abbe was conſidered as the moſt profound meta- 
phyſician of the age, the ableſt ſtateſman, and 
the moſt liberal-minded writer who had cver 
culightened the human race. 


In the pamphlet of the abbe may be found 
the foundation of the whole Jacobin creed, diſ- 
guiſed, indeed, fo as not to offend by too abrupt 
an introduction of principles which are of a na- 
ture to revolt any reaſonable man; but leading 
on imperceptibly to conclufions, of which the 
reader was not at firſt aware, and at which he is 
the more certain to arrive, that he docs not ſuſ- 
pect where he is going. 


It is one of the evils attending mctaphyſical 
reaſonings, that their reſults are frequently not 
diſcovered till men are led into errors from 
which it is difficult to draw back. The work in 
queſtion appeared to the bulk of its readers at 
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firſt only to prove, that the majority were op- 
preſſed, and that they ought not to be ſo, but to 
ſeek redreſs by aſſuming that importance to which 
their ſuperior number gave them a juſt title. The 
pamphlet appeared to contain little more at firſt ; 
it ſeemed to be a ſimple ſtate of facts, told in a 
ſtyle that announced a calm, unprejudiced, and 
inſtructed mind, good intentions, and a ſound 
judgment. When, afterwards, the third ſtate had 
not only become ſomething, as he modeſtly had 
announced, but had in fact engroſſed every 
power, this ſame pamphlet hinted at the uſe they 
ſhould make of that power, in a way that was 
become intelligible, fince the poſition of things 
had changed, though it was not ſo at its firſt ap- 
pearance. To give an example of this :—Men 
had already learned, that the minority was to be 
governed by the majority in the deciſion of po- 
litical queſtions; from this a deduction was art- 
fully drawn, that the will of the majority was the 
law of the whole; and that the intereſt of the ma- 
jority ought to be their guide. Thus though the 
firſt principle laid down is fair; the two others, that 
ſeem to the perſon who does not reflect to riic 
out of it, are the moſt falſe and dangerous that 
can be imagined, and from which it would reſult, 
that the will of the majority becomes law and juſ- 
tice. But it goes ſtill farther ; for the majority is to 
judge what is for its good, and therefore the life 
of the individual is at the diſpoſal of the great 
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number. This doctrine was contained in the 
book, but couched in fuch terms as only to be- 
come evident as the minds of men got ready for it, 
ſomething like a ſympathetic ink. 


We muſt dwell the more upon this pamphlet, 
that it was a production that operated ſuch amaz- 
ing effects, and becauſe it contained the baſis of 
all thoſe principles which have ſince been carried 
to ſuch pernicious exceſſes. Perhaps no produc- 
tion on cither fide of the queſtion has been written 
in ſo artful a manner. The ſteps by which people 
were led on to falſe concluſions, as matters ri- 
pened, was of more importance than may at firſt _ 
fight be imagined ; for had the sau principles 
been contained in different productions of the 
SAME man, they would not ſtill have produced 
the sau effects; moderate and well meaning 
men became at firſt converts to the principles of 
the Abbe Seyeyes, they had approved of his 
work openly, and both inclination and pride hin- 
dered them from retracting. It is true, they found 
the book contained more than they had at firſt 
underſtood to be meant; but it was not ſo eaſy 
ior a new-fangled patriot to confeſs that he had 
read and not underſtood, and approved without 
_ comprehending ; ſo that many perſons who never 
thought of any ſuch thing, but who did not know 
how to extricate themſelves from the metaphyfical 
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labyrinth, became unreaſonable and unjuſt from 
having too haſtily committed themſelves. 


As all the writers, and moſt part of the talkers, 
were on the ſame fide of the queſtion, the poli- 
tical opinions of the Abbe Seyeyes were almoſt 
univerſally adopted and approved. There were, 
indeed, a certain ſet of men who, from ſuperior 
knowledge or from a natural ſoundneſs of judg- 
ment, ſaw through all theſe ſort of reaſonings, 
but they had no means of counteracting their evil 
effects. More than half a million of copies of 
the pamphlet had been circulated, and any anſwer 
that could have been given to it, would never 
have exceeded a circulation of one or two thouſand, - 
perhaps not ſo many hundreds, and thoſe would 
have chiefly fallen into the hands of reaſonable 
thinking men, who did not want them; the 
ignorant and acting many would never have 
heard of them, 


It is certainly here a proper place, while we 
are recording the energy, activity, and art of the 
Jacobins, to record alſo the oppoſite and contrary 
qualities of their rivals. At the time when the 
Duke of Orleans firſt began to ſet with act vi y 
to work, though with an immenſe fortune, and 
M. Necker with the royal treaſury in his hands, 
yet the money that was at the diſpoſition of the 
proprietors and dignified clergy, was more than 
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fifty times as much, and it was their property and 
confideration in the kingdom that was attacked; 
they might, therefore, have made a powerful 
ſtand. Their revenues amounted to at leaſt fifty 
g, and any ſum that their enemies 
could d:tpoſe of, certainly did not amount to halt 
a million. Yet, in thjs ftate of things, did the 
proprictors pay a fingle man of merit to plead 
their cauſe? No. It by chance a man of merit 
refuted their enemies, did they make a finall ſa- 
crifice to give publicity to his work? No. He 


millions ſterlin 


who pleaded the cauſe of murder and plunder 
ſaw his work diſtributed by thouſands and hun- 
ctreds of thouſands, and himſelf enriched; while 
he who endeavoured to ſupport the cauſe of law. 
of orQ-r, and of the proprictor, had his book- 
ſeller to nay, and ſaw his labours converted into 
waſte paper. It is true, he had the confolation 
of bis own: mind, and the eftcem of the few to 
whom his good intentions were known; but, 
with regard to effect upon the public mind, he 
produced none; his main object was, therefore, 
unattaincd, and the revolutionary arguments re- 
mained triumphant. ö 


With energy, ſome money, and a diſpoſition 
to make uſe of it, on one ſide; and on the other, 
indolence, pecuniary means in abundance, but 
not the will to employ one ſhilling of it; can we 
be turprited that things went in favour of thoſe who 

had 
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had the energy and will? It would have been ſur- 
priſing if it had not: and, accordingly, we have 
fince ſeen the ſhirtleſs, ſhoeleſs vagabond burning 
the caſtles and title deeds of the proprictor, and, 
with a high hand, put himſelf in his place.“ 


It would be uſeleſs and abſurd at this moment 
to give the Hiſtory of Jacobiuiſm, with the avowed 
intention of ſtopping its progreſs, without advert- 
ing in a pointed manner to the blameable conduct 
of thoſe who were both by intereſt and principle 
bound to make a ſtand. 


It is in vain to imagine that, in the preſent ſtate 
of ſociety, any order of things will long exiſt, 
that is not ſupperted by general opinion. Men 
have of late learned the art of revolting, while 


* In this country, we have had ſomething like an example of 
' this in Paine's Rights of Man. It has been ſuppoſed by thoſe, 
who have good opportunities of knowing, that above two hundred 
thouſand copies of his book have been diſperſed. So much for 
that clumſy advocate of anarchy. An advocate of order, and 
defender of proprietors, would not have ſold, perhaps, five 
hundred copies, and would have had money to pay to his book- 
ſeller. While this remains ſo, can men of property wonder if 
the minds of the lower claſs are led aſtray ? they cannot buy 
books, and bad ones are given to them; fo they hear only the 
wrong fide of the queſtion. Nor is it ſufficient to ſuppreſs a 
book by authority; on the contrary, it appears to many to be a 
proof, or, at leaſt, a preſumption, that what was thus forcibly 
muppreiſed, was unanſwerable; although with reſpect to Paine 
mat was far from being the cate. 
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that of governing is becoming daily more diffi- 
cult; and this diſcovery is too important, and 
too fatal to the human race, not to merit oppoſi- 
tion. Public opinion, and not force, is the only 
firm, ſolid, and durable foundation for power; even 
Robeſpierre himſelf, with his armies compoſed of 
millions of ſoldiers, and thouſands of executioners; 
with all his poignards, his cannons, and Ins guil- 
lotines, was obliged to devote moſt of his time 
and his efforts to preſerve public opinion; and he 
ſunk like a wretch the moment that he ceaſed to 
govern that opinion. The different fects of Ja- 
cobins, have they not all fallen, as their turn came 
to loſe the ſupport of the public voice? But, if 
the example of the efficacy of opinion amongſt 
the Jacobins of France is not thought applicable 
to a well regulated ſtate,“ let us call to mind the 
revolutions from kingly power to republicaniſm 
at Rome, and from a republic to an empire : let 
us remember our own revolutions, whether they 
were in ſupport of men or of meaſures, opinion 
and the general will were the forerunners of all 
thoſe changes. We have juſt finiſhed taking a 
review of the change of opinion that preceded the 
revolution in France; and can we for one mo- 
nent doubt of the neceſſity of preſerving argu- 
ment on our fide, if we will preferve peace and 


* Opinion, in fact, is of lefs importance as governments are 
more arbitrary ; that of England not being arbitrary at all, it is 
bere abſolutely neceſſary. 
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order? Fortunately, the arguments on the ſide 
of law and order are much ſtronger than any that 
can be employed by its enemies, if we chuſe to 
employ them; but it is not individual effort that 
that will avail the cauſe. Defence requires as 
much exertion as attack; and the Jacobins them- 
ſelves have ſet us the example how it is to be 
done, and that we ought rather to have recourſe to 
acting upon mind than upon matter. 


The hiſtory of all nations has ſhewn that per- 
ſecution and oppreſſion have given vigour to the 
opinions of the oppreſſed. Did not the Chriſtian 
religion extend over a great portion of the world 
under oppreſſion? Did not the Proteſtant church 
flouriſh under a cruel periecution? And what is 
ſtill more, did it not ceaſe to extend the moment its 
enemies ceaſed to perſecute? The Jewiſh reli- 
gion, too, profeſſed by erring vagabonds, whom 
mankind have joined in all countries to opprets, 
whoſe intereſt ſeems to be their ruling paſſion, 
and whoſe intereſt would have generally been 
greatly advanced by changing their faith ; has all 
this converted them? No. The poor deſpiſed 
Jew continues to keep his ſabbath as he did three 
thouſand years ago. Sach 1s the effects of force 
and power upon the mind, and no great depth of 
thought is neceſſary to form a concluſion. 


Such 
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Such as we have deſcribed, then, were the firſt 
efforts of thoſe men who, ſew in number, had 
conceived the plan of overturning every thing 
that they might get ſomething, and of deſtroying 
a great deal that they might get a little; until the 
opening of the ſtates gencral gave them a wider 
field to act in, from which moment we ſhall find 
them aſſume a confiſtence that makes their actions 
and their maxims more eaſily followed, and their 
motives traced with a greater degree of preciſion 
and certainty. 
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Ajſembly of the flates general - Conciliatory diſpoſt- 
tion in the king —Cymojate diſpoſition of the deputies 
of the third eflute—Tje grand ien, of the manner 
of voting Public opinion in favour of one general 
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1 HOUGH we have already ſeen ſome of the 
heros who entered as repretentatives of the people 
into the ſtates general, yet the names of moſt of 
thote wit are juſt about to become conſpicuous, 
had, according to the common expreſſion, never 
before been heard of; and the few who were al- 
ready known, dijplayed in general a fort of cha- 
racter, which they had never before been ſuſ- 
pected to poſſes, fo that we may conſider it al- 
moſt as an aſſembly altogether of new men. 
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The number of deputies for the whole kingdom 
amounted to twelve hundred, which, according 
to the new method of election, giving the tiers 
etat, or third eftite, a double repreſentation, 
allowed three hundred for the nobility, three 
hundred for the clergy, and fix hundred for the 
third eſtate. 


The place of aſſembly was fixed at Verſailles, 


in a Hall called the Menus Plaiſires (where the 
drefics belong! ng to the opera and the theatre of 


the palace uſed to be kept;) in this hall the aſ- 
ſembly was to be opened by the king and his mi- 
mſters, which, when done, the deputics of the dit- 
ferent orders were to ſeparate, and to diſcuſs their 
intcreſts ; aficr which, in following the old form, 
Livy were lo meet again to adjuit matters, and re- 
conctic whatever might be different in their views 


and intereſts. 


When the aſſembly was opened, M. Necker 
explained, in a long memorial, the ſtate of the 
tinances of the kingdom, and the embarraſſments, 
gi ing at the jam time plainly to underſtand, that 
ine king himtelf poſſeſſed the poruer, and had the 


means of arranging every thing, but that the be- 
neticencc of his muicity had made him liſten to 


his advice, and call together the repreſcutatives 
of the people. 


Aſter 
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After this day of opening, which was rather a 
day of ceremony than of buſineſs, the deputies of 
the nobles, and of the clergy, retired to two ad- 
joining halls, of a finaller ſize, which were ap- 
pointed for them ; the deputies of the third cſtate, 
being the moſt numerous, remaining in the hall 
of the general aſſembly. The different diſpofi- 
tions of the king, of his miniſter, and of the de- 
puties of the three orders, were evident from 
different circumſtances, other wite in themſelves but 
cf little importance. 


When the king entered the aſſembly, the 
uſage was not to take off his hat ;* the nobles 
and the clergy were to follow his example, but the 
deputics of the third eſtate were to uncover them- 
ſelves. The king, tliough he entered at one end 
of the hall, having the clergy on the right hand, 
the nobles on the left, and the deputies of the 
third eſtate at the oppoſite end, perceived that 
though they uncovered themſelves, it was done 
with reluctance, and not with that alacrity which 
might be expected. His majeſty, on beginning 
to addreſs the aſſembly, took off his hat as if by 
a natural movement, and found means, without 
appearing to do it deſignedly, to remain uncovered 


*The king and nobles wore Span lh hats, with white fea- 


tuers, and tie whole dicks was nearly chat of the nobles of 
Spain. 
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during the whole time that he remained. The no- 
bles and clergy were thus obliged to uncover 
themſelves too, and tranquillity was reſtored, by 
eſtabliſhing that dearly beloved equality, winch 
was already uppermoſt in the minds of almoſt 
every one. 


The conciliatory diſpoſition of his majeſty was 
rery viſible, even by this triflin, circumitance, 
which was likewite a proof of his penetration, tor 
though none of the ſpectators were ſo tar off tron: 
the members of the third eſtate as he was, yet very 
few of them obſerved the difficulty, and perhaps 
not one of them would have thought of ſo quick 
and complete a remedy. 

M. Necker's views of perſonally dictating, in mat- 
ter of finance to the aſſembly, were very evident, by 
the diſcourſe which he had read; and his declara- 
tion of the King's having it in Iis power to 
make the arrangements neceſſary, without the 
ſtates general, was a proof that he was a favourer 
of ablolute monarchy, unleſs it was only meant 
as a hint to give them to underſiand that they 
were there only during pleaſure. 


12g 


The nobility and ergy en that day exerciſed, 
as was utual, their privileges, without any effort 
either to conmiate or iccitate the third eſtate, which, 
by their murmurs on the firſt moment, ſnewed 
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exactly the ſame diſpoſition that has ever ſince 
been manifeſted by all the innovators. An ancient 
cuſtom, which could not then have been changed- 
as they had not yet begun their reform, might have 
reconciled philoſophers, as they pretended to be, 
to an empty ceremony, of which it would be as ri- 
diculous in us to defend the utility, as it was in 
them to find in it a cauſe of offence. The impa- 
tience of the third eſtate, their unanimity, and the 
diſpoſition of not paſſing over the Jeaſt circum- 
ſtance that tended to diſtinguiſh them in honour 
from the other two orders, are very evident. It was 
impoſſible to begin ſooner, or upon a more frivolous 
occaſion, nor, it may be added, more improperly ; 
it was not to reform uſeleſs ceremonies, eſtab- 
liſhed a thouſand years ago, that their conſtitu- 
ents had ſent them there, but to atk and obtain a 
redreſs of real grievances, to reconcile oppoſite 
and jarring intereſts, and not to throw obſtacles 
in the way of general arrangement, by exciting 
ſuch trifiing difſenſions. 


Whether with deſign or not, it had been fo or- 
dered by the miniſter, that the third eſtate. con- 
ſiſting only of between five and fix hundred mem 
bers, held their ſittings in a hail capable of con- 
taining, with cafe, two thouſand pertons, fo that 
there was room for the curious of all deſcriptions 
to witnets their debates. The hall of the nobility 
was not capable of containing five hundred per- 
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ſons, ſo that as the deputies themſelves amounted 
to ncar three hundred, the number of ſpectators 
could but be few. The place of aſſembly of the 
elergy was nearly about the ſame ſize with that 
for the nobles. 


From this circumſtance it naturally reſulted, 
that the debates and reaſonings of the third eſtate 
ſo popular, from the cauſe they tended to fup- 
port, were widely ſpread abioad, and repeated 
with eagerneſs and enthuſiaſm by that crowd of 
ſpectators of all ranks, who went every day from 
Paris to be witneſſes of what paſſed. 


The reaſonings of the nobility and clergy, leſs 
popular from their nature, but not leſs eloquent, 
were little known, and inſpired no intereſt ; the 
third cliate ſeemed already to be the only aſſembly, 
and their opinions became thoſe of the public, al- 
moſt in an inſtant. | 

The change already made in the numbers of 
the repreſentatives, for the three orders, not only 
opened a door for other changes, but rendered 
ſome others 221 lutely neceiſary. 


The orders uſed formerly to diſcuſs the queſ- 
tions ſeparately, and the ſimpie majority in the 
aſſembly of cach order determined the qucſtion. 
The determinations of the orders being thus 
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fixed ſeparately, they had to meet and recon- 
cile their intereſts in a general ailembly ; or 
when they could not ſettle a point amicably, the 
opinion of two of the orders carried it againſt 
the third. As his majeſty,. by the advice of his 
miniſter, had doubled the number of repreſenta- 
tives of the third eſtate, 1t was naturally a queſtion 
to be diſcuſſed, whether the manner of taking the 
votes ſhould not be changed. This was therefore 
the firſt queſtion that came beſore the deputies. 


It was evident that to increaſe the numher of 
voices and to continue the old manner of voting, 
would have been perfectly uſeleſs, for il the reſult of 
the deliberations of 600 perſons was reduced to 
unity, and that three hundred in cach of the 
other aſſemblies conſtituted one vote alſo, there 
was no uſe for having named fix hundred depu- 
ties for the third eſtate. The people were wit- 
neſſes to all this reaſoning, and the queſtion 
whether they ſhould vote by head or by order, as 
it was called; that is to ſay, whether the total 
majority of voices thould determine a queſtion, or 
the majority of orders, was ſoon decided with the 
public in ſavour of a majority of voices. 


The noble; and tne ctergy, on the other fide, 
inſiſted, that as they had ſeparate intereſts, they 
ought to vote ſeparately : that two bodies of three 
hundred each, with different views, could not 
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with any effect vote againſt fix hundred, alt 
united in opinion and intereſt, and who d1/- titled 
their affairs in one atlunbly, whilſt they were 
ſeparated from cach oer. This reaſoning was 
perfectly good, but it was not oi any weight with 
the public, who ſcarcely knew what was paſting 
in thete two a{lemblics. Suppoſing, indecd, the 
reatonings on all fides had been known, it would 
not have reſolved the ditheulty, becauſe the new 
change of a double repreſentation had rendered 
the whole an abiurd combination. The debates 
on this tubject were warm, and occupied all 
France, which ever way they turned, there ſcemed 
to be cither dithculty or abſurdity in the arrange- 
ment, except by joining all the members toge- 
ther in one aſſembly, and debating their intereſts 
in common; though even this did not obviate the 
difficulties ariting irom the nobles and clergy not 
poſleſſing the tame connnon intereſt, white the other 
fix hundred deputies did. The deputies of the third 
eſtate, ſo tar from denying this, allowed it to be 
true. and it was from this very circeumitance that 
they made themſelyves certain of victory; but they 
argized that the nobles and clergy were French— 
men, that a noble was a man like another, and 
that if he had any ſeparate intereſt, far from that 
being a rcaton for voting ſeparately, that differ- 


ence of intereic only arote irom abuſive privileges, 


and was a rcaſon tor their being all united in Ge 
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We have already ſcen, by tracing the fall of 
the feudal ſyſtem, and of the influence of the 
Church of Rome, how much men were inclined 
to liſten to ſuch an opinion; there was accor- 
dingly a great majority of people, and of the de- 
puties themſelves, in favour of one common aſſembly ; 
this was preciſely what thoſe who wiſhed for a 
revolution wanted, and it is clear that the mi- 
niſter who changed the original form of clection, 
muſt have had it in view, it he was not totally 
ignorant of what he was about, and only mcant 
to gain popularity, by adding an uicleſs number 
to the deputies of the third cftate, 


This was a moment when the court might have 
made one laſt effort to regain popularity and 
power, it was a time when the necethty of ſuch an 
attempt was neceflary and very evident. The 
deputics of the third efate bad completely ſhewnn 
what were their intentions, but they had not vet 
abſolutely tried their force; fo that if the king 
had made the ſacrifices of power winch were rea- 
ſonable, and which the general ſpirit of the 
cahiers dictatcd ; if he had retolved upon cco— 
nomy, and thereby ſatisficd the rcaſonable por- 
tion of his ſubjects, the revolutionary gentlemen 
would ſoon have been reduced to iniigni cance; 
but the court did nothing, and the laſt moment of 
its power and influence faſt approached ; for when 
once a trial of ſtrength was made, and victory 

| | tollowed 
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followed to the third eſtate, the foundation of 
the revolution was complately and ſolidly 
laid. No conceſſions which the king could aſter— 
wards make, could be a:cepted, becaute, ariſing 
from neceſſity, they were liable to be ſuſpected, 
and the fironger party could not be ſuppoled to 
accept conditions that neither gratified the ambi- 
tion of individuals, nor ſecured the general in- 
tereſt. 


The court ought to have known the number of* 
members in each of the chambers on whom it 
might depend; as for the intentions of its ene? 
mies, they were well known: it was, therefore, 
the exceſs either of carcleſſnet or foHy to put it- 
ſelf in the power of a general aſſembly, decidedly 
inimical to its intereſts, without making any effort 
to avoid to dangerous an extremitv. 


The ſhort interval hetween the firſt aſſembling of 
the ſtates general and the meeting of all the mem- 
bers in one Þall, is one of the moſt important in the 
revolution, becauſe it determined completely the 
conteſt between the king and the propte, as to 
power; with regard to their manner of uling that 
power afterwards, thai was not at all the queſtion; 
and, certainly, if the greater cncmies of the peo- 
ple had ſet to work to point out the evils to be 

apprehended, they would not have been able to 


Fad 


do it, for the plain reaſon, that no ſtrength of ima. 


CUIALLOR 
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gination would have been ſufficient to have con- 
ceived then what has happened ſince. 


To add, if poſſible, to the impatience of the 
public during this period, the only regular me- 
thod of knowing what paſſed in the three dif- 
ferent chambers, was by the Journal of Paris, a 
daily newſpaper, upon a finall half ineet, that 
had room only to enter into the heads of what 
had occurred. Tlis paper was under the direct 
influence of the court, therefore was ſuſpicious 
and ſuſpccted ; beſides, it never gave the debates 
till four or five days aftcr. It is not in England 
that there will be any dimculty to conceive the 
uneaſineſs, anxiety, and diſpleaſure, occaſioned by 
ſuch a method of reporting thoſe important de- 
bates; this was foreſeen by M. le Comte de Mira- 
beau, of whom we ſhall prefently ſpeak more at 
large, who had announced a daily paper, con- 
taining always the debates of the day preceding, and 
the ſubſcription for which had not been open a week 
at his bookſellcr's, before the amount ſubſcribed for 
three months only was more than thirty thouſand 
livres, or above twelve hundred pounds. The 

court put a ſtop to this immediately; and, by this 
exertion of power, inflamed the public mind fill 
more, and did not do any good: for Mirabeau 
was one of thoſe daring men with a fertile brain, 


* Monſ. le Jay, bookſeller, rue de Lechelle. 
who 
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who ſoon found out a means of publiſhing a peri- 
odical work under fo reatonable a form, that it 
would have been the higheſt oppreflion to have 
ſuppre:!-4 it, wider the name of Letters to his Cons 
SUluents, ; terehy al poarmys to render an account 
of the manner in whicn he did his duty as a repre- 
ſentative, he not only gave an account of what 
had pailed in the atonvlcs, but he could with 
propriety add-witat I thought proper of his own, 
which, in the ümple erm Of a 2 he could 
not have done ſo properly. Beides, he was not 
tied down to relate every thing as: 1. 4 plain nar- 
ration, and, thereiore, he patied over in ſilence 
whatever did not Tait his purpuly, aud heiglitened 


the colours of Wiiitcrer did. 


The Count de XIirabeau was one of thoſe ex- 
traordinary men, who never fec] themſelves in 
their clement upon ordinary occations, but who, 
in attempts that are diilienit and require genius, 
carry all before them. Mirabcau, whote whole 
life had been a hiſtory of crimes, of blunders, 
and vi misfortunes, wiyte name was contidered 
as a reproach, and whoſe company was Tthunned 
by every man who had money or reputation to 
proterve, mace himſelt conſpicuous the moment 
that the uſual order of focicty begun to be in- 

ted. Convinced that he eould not obtain a 
ok in the Hates general ame meſt the order of 
nobles, and winch, it he could have procured, 
would 
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would not have ſuited his deſigns; he went to 
Marſcitles, where the people are of a lively and 
violent turn; there he became a retail grocer, 
with the allifance of money lent him by his book- 
ſeller; and, from behind the counter, dreſſed 
with an apron, he distributed his groceries, his 
bon mots, and his principles, amongſt all the 
people of the town, the firſt for money, the reſt 
for nothivg. As there never ſcarcely was a man 
wio had a great.” faculty of rendering himſelf 
agrecable, as it flattered the ſimple citizens to fee 
a nobleman of an ancient family reduce him- 
ſelf to their level, Mirabcau had not found the 
ſmalleſt dithculty to procure a majority of votes in 
Ii; favour.“ Perhaps, ths violence fince diſplayed 
by the Maricillois, and, in general, by the inhabi- 
tant; 

* Concerning ſo extraordinary a gent as Mirabeau, there 
have been a thouſand things aſſerted, as is uſuallz the ON and 
molt of them exaggerated, both as to his crimes and his abilities. 
The ſon of a man of fortune and a man of letters, he had a gong 
education; but, very early in lite, ſhewed diſpoſitions which 
obliged Jus father to ſollicit as a favour a lettre de cachet to 
put him in priſon. From one crime to another, and rom debt 
to debt, he had paſſed the greater part of his time 11 difcrent 
priſons, where he had not, however, neglected to improve his 
mind. In England, where he came for a little while, he got 
himſelf into a ſcrape with juſtice, by which he got into Newgate, 
and narrowly eſcaped being ſent to Botany Bay, or to the hulks 
at Woolwich. A man, therefore, who had been cos inually 
at war with order and the property of others, and vho tw 
ſuffered ſo much from it, could be no great friend to either: 
obliged, likewiſe, to obtain a precarious ſubſiſtence b. hi pen 


and 


"Uh 
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tants of the ſouth of France, was as much owing 
to Mirabeau, as to their natural vivacity of diſpo- 
fition : but, be that as it may, it is certain that 
the Letters to his Conſtituents, which he pub- 
liſhed, produced a very inflammatory effect all 
throuz France, and prepared people more and 
more tor thote exceilcs and thote perſecutions of 
the nobles, which ſo ſoon after took place. By 
theſe letters the factions of all ſorts were led to a 
point of re-union, and that point was their au- 
thor, So tbat their violent ſpirits acting upon 
cach other, and tyen upon the public, a fort of 
evolutionary volcano was created; and, if we 


may be permitted to extend the compariſon, it 
was froin this vorranc that the lava run, and the 
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nece tue zn A rerOH⁰jỹ,e. 11d s l to have been very defi- 
Cent ii perſona criges butt to this he replied, that, as he 
could not Hl wit onc-tenthE bf hs enemies, it was needleſs to 
dein; Wea he ce A ellenge, he therefore coolly drew 
out a menorandk 1. k, 4. put his antagoniſt on the lift; to 
be og Wen he imat Five tines. This was attributed to 
cowardice, but certein'v witirly'y for, had be been willing to 
fizht, vnd had twenty tives, thev would foon have been al! 
gone; tlicrefore, it was neceſſry at once eller to renounce his 
revolutiouary career, or do as he did. | | 

Iirabeau was alited by three Geneveſc gæntlemen; one 
0; them pentioned by the King of England; another, wha 
lives wich a nobleman in England, and whoſe names it would 
be cruz! to mention; and Claviere, vio jouily aided in writ- 
ing hie Letters to his Conkitcen:s, 


The 
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The bad moral character of Mirabeau was ſo 
much againſt him, that the firſt time he attempted 
to ſpeak, the aſſembly would not liſten to him; 
but he was not a man to be diverted from his 
purpoſe by any ſuch trifling circumſtance ; for, 
as he knew better than any one that was there 
the ſtorm that was preparing, as his great pene- 
tration informed him of his being more capable of 
riding on that ſtorm than any of thote around 
him, he knew he would ſoon not only be heard, 
tit liſtened to; and he was not deceived. 


The court, either diſregarding or deſpiſing its 
enemies, but at the fame time withing to put it- 
jelf oat of their power, aſſembled great numbers 
If the military in and about Paris and Verſailles; 
but, by the ſamce fatality which ſeems to have 
| been attached to all its meaſures, no precautions 
were taken to put the minds of the people at cat, 
zor to preſerve the troops from ſucking in the 
fame principles of rebellion and revolt, which 
were but too apparent in the citizens of almoſt 
every detcription. 


The volatile diſpoſition of the Parifian is fa- 
mous all over the world, but with this there is 
alſo an expedition, quickneſs, and enthuſiaſm, 
in what mtereſts him, that on occaſion is capable 
of producing great effects. Uncaſy, and appre- 
henfive on account of the afſemblage of ſuch a 


number 
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number of the military. and urged on by the real 
or pretended apprebonitons of the deputies, whore- 
preſented themicives as being in the moſt imminent 
danger, the citizens ict to work to gain the con- 
fidence and friendſtp of the ſoldiers. They gave 
them money, invited them to cat and drink, and 
told them that * they alto were citizens before they 
cc re ſoldiers, andmen before they were citizens. '* 

he tuldive found that a bottle of burgundy and 
fach language were very convincing ; and thoſe 
who could not be convinced by this means, were 
attacked by a fill more irreſiſtible tort of arms. 
ihe regiment of French guards, confiſting of 
avout 3.000 men, on winch the court uſed greatly 
to depend, was feduced by the three-fold attrac- 


tion of money, women, and wine. 


It was fince the titing of the fates general be- 
gun, that a now vicour was given to thoſe ca- 
bals which had long been carried on in Paris, 
Partichlurly in the Palais Royal which belonged 
to tie Dube of Orleans. This building, origi- 
nail, a royal palace, with a public garden at- 
tached to it, had been converted into one large 
elegant hollow tquare. The duke's palace occu- 
pied only one en, the remainder being filled 


This fort of reaſoning, fo abſurd in itſelf, feems peculiarly 
adapted to a French brain; it leads to a quick concluſion: and 
to nen who do not take the time nor trouble to think, is plauſi- 
ble enough : at an rate, it Produced great effects. 

with 
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with ſhops, taverns, hotels for lodging ſtrangers, 
gaming houſes, no leſs than three play-houſes ; 
the great bulk of what was let as lodgings, being 
occupied by women of the town. The middle 
ſtill continued to be a garden in the form of an 
oblong ſquare, in which were ſeveral ſmall book- 
ſellers' ſhops and ſome coffee-houſes under painted 
pavilions. A piazza of very elegant architecture . 
went round the whole, ſo that in rainy or in fair 
weather it was equally convenient as a pro- 
menade. The deſcription of the Palais Royal, 
as it was called, is entered into, becauſe, du- 
ring the whole of the revolution, it has been 
a theatre of as great, and ſometimes greater im- 
portance, than the aiiembly of the deputies. 


Numbers of clubs, named ſo after the Eng- 
ſh manner, had been eſtabliſhed, under the 
roof of this extenſive building, and the protec- 
tion of its maſter, for being exempt from the vi- 
fits of the ordinary officers of the police as a royal 
garden, men there found ſafety for cabal and 
intrigue, when it was to be found no where ele. 
It was from this garden that meſſengers were 
{ent every two or three hours on important occa- 
ſions, to communicate between the factious 

leaders in Paris and at Verſailles. The garden 
itſelf, which uſed to be the refort of wit and 
beauty, became filled with groops of the angry 
looking and wretched dregs of the people, mixed, 

I how 
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however, with the mechanics who had left their 
ſhops, and the loweſt claſs of women, who had 
leſt their children and families 7 work at the re- 
volition. 


The cyes of all the ſactious turned naturally 
to Mirabeau, whoſe former character put vil- 
[ainy quite at its caſe in making any ſort of pro- 
profition, and whole audacity and ability ren- 
dered him capable of being uſeſul in whatever 
he might undertake. 


It was in the Palais Royal that every experi- 


ment upon the minds of the people was made; 


there treaſon was ſpoken and ſedition circulated 
with impunity ; and from thence were diſpatched 
thoſe meſſengers of confuſion who have fince de- 
folated that miſerable country. 


At laſt, a fort of revolt among the French 
guards broke out, inſtigated and aſſiſted by the 
people, and ſome of their number were ſecured 
and lodged in the abbey priſon. The people 


ſeemed to take an active intereſt in the fate of thoſe 


mutinous ſoldiers, who, by every military law, 
deſerved to bu 1:verely punithed. Attempts were 
made to becak open their priſon, and meſſengers 
ditpatched to aſk trom the king their pardon, in a 
tone that, addreſſed to a ſovereign, was rather that 


ol menace than of petition, The court had not 


deter- 
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determined what party to take, when the priſon 
was forced, and the mutincers in queſtion eſcaped 
without difficulty to the common aſylum of in- 
ſurrection, the Palais Royal; and there, under 
a pretence of hiding themſelves, they remained 
in a room occupied by a woman of the town, 
which they entered by a ſort of force; but ſo 
little was their fear of being diſcovered, that a 
ſmall baſket was hung over the windows, to col- 
lect money from the crowd that was perpetually 
paſſing or aſſembled below; and in the courſe of a 
few days, more than eight thouſand livres were 
collected. Drunkenneſs, riot, and the pilfering of 
thoſe who joined them in their retreat, prevented 
an account from being kept of what was after- 
wards received. This, however, ſhewed the 
general diſpoſition of people of a claſs who were 
able to give money. The king had the weak- 
neſs now to pardon a fault, which was become 
ten times greater than at firft ; ſo that the whole 
regiment, encouraged by the example of impunity 
and reward, and led on by inclination, became 
a band of mutineers, and, in fact, were the firſt 
to rebel when open force was reſulted to. 


The ſtates general ſtill went on; the Parifians 
attended it in crowds every, day; and on the Sun- 
day, the deputies of the third eſtate and of the 
low clergy went to pay viſits in Paris; ſo that the 

I 2 Pariſian 
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Pariſian with one hand gave to the ſoldier, and 
with the other to the deputy. 


The ſtates had already been in this condition 
for three weeks, when the aſſembly of the nobles 
divided in itfelf, and the aſſembly of the clergy 
did the ſame; a minority, indeed, but not an 
inconſiderable one of cach, having declared they 


would join the third eſtate in one common aſ- 
ſembly. 


The Duke of Orleans, finding tliat it was now 
time to ſhew himſelf, declared that he was ready | 
to paſs over at the head of a conſiderable num- 
ber of his order, and join in the common aſſem- 
bly; ſo that the king and court, finding what 
they had to ſear, reſolved to anticipate the ſtorm. 
Accordingly, on the 23d of June, the king came 
to the aſſembly, and offered to aboliſh all the 
grievances which it was known the majority of 
the cahiers contained. A] This declaration, which 
a month ſooner would have occafioned the greateſt 
pleaſure, and would have, perhaps, defeated the 
manœuvres of thoſe who ſought revolt and dif- 
order, was received by the aſſembly with a cold 
indifference. When his majeſty withdrew, and 


[A] There are at the end, notes, conſiſting of ſuch let- 
ters and papers as it is eſſential to know, but which could not 
be with propriety inſerted in the body of the work. 


the 
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the aſſembly, according to cuſtom, ſhould have 
adjourned till next day, the deputies of the third 
eſtate remained, (in their own chamber where the 
_ aſſembly was) and began immediately to debate 
very warmly, and moſt part of the ſpeakers were 
for rejecting the offers of the king. 


His majeſty, finding that the aſſembly con- 
tinued ſitting, ſent his maſter of the ceremonies 
with a herald, to fignify his will, that they 
ſhould not continue that day. The audacious 
Mirabeau anſwered, without riſing up from his 
ſcat, with a loud voice and a menacing aſpect, 
* Go,” ſays he, “ and tell your maſter, that we 
are here by the will of the people, and that 
© we ſhall not depart but by the force of the 
© bayonet.” | | 


This was the firſt open declaration of diſ- 
obedience to his majeſty, in which the whole 
aſſembly participated by their approbation, and 
by their continuing to fit. 


It is well known,. how reports are ſpread with 
rapidity and exaggerated with ſucceſs, in a large 
city, and on an important occafion. It was re- 
ported in lets than two hours after in Paris, that 
the aſſembly was threatened with the bayonet, 
and imagination added, that they were actually 

13 be- 
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become martyrs to their own firmneſs, and their 
duty to their conſtituents. 


This open act of firmneſs and audacity on the 
ſide of the deputics not being reſiſted, either by 
force or any other mode, by the court, was con- 
ſidered as a fair trial of ſtrength and as a decided 
victory, The deputies of the third eſtate gained 
courage, and thoſe of the two other orders, find- 
ing the diſcuflions were not likely to terminate, 
begun individually to quit their reſpective aſſem- 
blies, and join the aſſembly of the third eſtate. 
This method was certainly very irregular, but 
there was now no rule for any thing; and as the 
ſyſtem is in all matters of revolution, that a 
point gained is a victory obtained, no matter how, 
this deſertion of their order, and the intereſt of 
their conſlituents,* was greatly applauded, and 
the deſerters honourably received. The hopes 
of being well treated, in caſe of an inſurrection 
of the people, acted torcibly on individuals, and 
anonymous letters were fent to many of them, 
which - ſtrengthened both the hopes and fears 
which they might have concerning the conduct 
t& be adopted. | 


As the aſſemblies of nobles choſe deputies quite diſtinctly 
from the other aZ%mbiics, the point of their remaining ſeparate 
was, in fact, determined; tor if they were to be confounded, it 
ſhould have been by a new election, in winch the electors 
ſhould have been mingled in one body. 


5 4 Mira- 
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Mirabeau, who had gained as much credit by his 
ſpecch on the 23d of June with the aſſembly, as 
the aſſembly itſelf had gained with the people, now 
became a leading man, and conceived the project 
of writing an addreſs to the king, in the name of 
the aſſembly, requeſting him to ſend away the 
troops who were ſurrounding Verſailles and the 
capital, who, he ſaid, were only uſeful on the fron- 
tiers againſt enemies, but who could do no good 
in the interior of the country, their arms directed 
againſt the repreſentatives of the nation, employed 
in ſeeking what tended to make the people happy. 


This addreſs, written with great elegance and 
force of language, was read by Mirabeau to the 
aſſembly, which was unbounded in its applauſe : 
a ſccond reading was demanded, and again ap- 
plauded. The addreſs was then reſolved upon, 
and preſented by a deputation of the members, 
who waited on the king. 


The court began now ſeriouſly to think of one 
effort before all ſhould be loſt. There were great 
numbers of ſoldiers, as they imagined, at their 
command. There was a camp of twenty thouſand 
men within a mile of Paris, and military quar- 
tered every where in and about both Paris and 
Verſailles. The ancient courtiers ſeemed awakened 
ſram their lethargy, and aſſembled round their 
king; but M. Necker was an inſurmountable 

9 5 14 barrier 
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barrier in the way; it was impoſſible to take any 
ſteps without his knowledge, and they could 

never expect to gain his conſent to what they. 
propoſed to do. 


The plan that was laid, had it been well put in 
execution, might perhaps have re-eſtabliſhed the 
ancient ſyſtem completely, but the fame want of 
energy on the part of thoſe employed to put it in 
execution, that had all along been evident, and 
which has been evident in all the operations of that 
party ever fince, by miſgiving, overturned the 
monarchy completely in the ſpace of a few days. 


The plan was ſimply this, M. Necker, and 
thoſe who acted with him, were to be diſplaced, 
and ſent to a diſtance. Miniſters attached to the 
1 court, and whoſe fidelity was known, were to 
c be put in their place, and a loan of one hun- 

dred and twenty-five millions Tournois was ſecured . 

amongſt the monicd people, with which ſum the 
court could go on, at leaſt for ſome time; the 

ſtates general was to be diſſolved by the king's 
ſimple authority, if it would not accept his offers, 
and it is never to be doubted that force was to 
have been employed in caſe of refiſtance. 
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This plan was arranged with a ſecrecy that did 

credit to tiole who conducted it, and accordingly 

on Saturday, at a late hour, when the aſſembly 
; | „ e 
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was diſperſed till Monday; each of the miniſters 
got his diſmiſſion in the uſual form, and not be- 
ing ignorant of what was meant, each departed 
that ſame night with all the ſccrecy pothibie. 
Such was the ſecrecy with which this was per- 
formed, that though M. Necker quitted his houſe 
at Verſailles at eleven o'clock on the Saturday 
evening, it was not known amongſt the ſervants 
of the houſe before ten o'civck on the Sunday 
morning: it began to be known in Verſailles at 
eleven, and was ſpread abroad in Paris about one. 
The conſternation was prodigious and gencral, 
but perhaps would not have been attended with 
any violept movement, had not the court by 
jts imprudence and weaknels rendered reſiſtance 
neceſſary. 


The deputies who remained at Verſailles, diſ- 
patched meſſengers to Paris; they expected to be 
all maſſacred or impriſoned, at leaſt. The people 
of Paris expected little better; their credulity was 
great, and their fear greater; ſo that under ſuch 
apprehenſions it only wanted a ſignal given to 
make an inſurrection break forth, and this fignal 
was not long wanting. Mirabeau, and all thoſe 
who had openly acted againſt the court, ſaw their 
laſt hour they imagined approach ; thoſe who had 
planned and acted more ferretly, apprehended 
their actions were known, and would be punithed; 
there was not any room for heſitation or delay ; - 

1 the 
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the combat was begun, and it was become abſo- 
lutely neceſſaryto act immediately, or fink tor ever; 
it was not now to the leaders, a ſpeculation of in- 
tereſt. and intrigue, it was an affair of life and 
death, from the Duke of Orleans to the loweſt 
emiſfary. Every means that they could command 
of money, or other, was employed to overcome 
this difficulty, the greateſt and the graveſt poſ- 
ſihle, bat which, whatever was the event, mull bo 
the laſt, as ii muſt end in death or victory. 


On the Sunday, in the evening, the approach 
of the military, with cannon, to a public walk, 
where the Pariſians amuſed themſelves with their 
families, brought, things to a criſis. Some per- 
ſons thinking themſelves protected from the can- 

non, Ey the preſence of the great numbers of we- 
men andchildrenwho were there, threw a few ſtones 
at the ſoldiers; a ſort of battle enſued, and ſeveral 
- were Killed, and others wounded on both fides. 


As it is not to write the hiſtory of the revolu- 
tion that we arc employed, thoſe circumſtances, 
the moſt ſtriking in themtelves are what ſhould 
de dwelt upon the leaſt, becauſe they are already 
better known than any others, and have not an 
immediate connection with our plan, which is to 
trace opinions, their reſults, and the modes 
oh tpreading them. It becomes therefore a matter 

of importance to know how the ſoldiery were. 
gained; 


gained; the faults of the court in loſing their af- 
fections; the cauſes of the battle of the Thuille- 
ries, (as it was called, ) are alſo important to be 
known; but a relation of how it was conducted, is 
not eſſential to our purpoſe; the plan of the work 
is not ſufficiently extenſive to admit of ſuch de- 
tails, however intereſting they may be. No 
blame can be laid upon the people in this con- 
juncture; ſelf-preſervation was their object; force 
was become neceſſary, and it was equally juſt and 
natural to employ it. | 


The Prince de Lambeſk, who commanded this | 
fatal expedition, begun it imprudently, and 
finiſhed it the ſame ; for except giving the people 
to know what they had to expect, it had no other 
immediate conſequence. The military were with- 
drawn from the ſpot, having irritated, but not 
intimidated ; and the frightened inhabitants of a 
city, where there were at leaſt ſeven hundred 
thouſand ſouls, were lett time to raily, and to 
take meaſures for inſuring theinſelves victory. 


The night was paſt by the leaders of the peo- 
ple in combining their plans, and by them- 
ſelves in ſeizing upon all the arms that could be 
procured. Previous to the election of the depu- 
ties, Paris had been divided into fixty different 
portions, called ſections; one church in each ſec- 
tion was employed for the primary aſſemblics, 

who 
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who choſe among themſelves electors, who aft 
aſſembled at the archbiſhop's palace, there to 
chute the deputies. Theie ſections ſerved as 
points of re- union to the citizens, who now aſſem- 
bled there, all ranks promitcuouſly ; for the dan- 
ger was general. Though there were undoubtedly 
many perſons who had nothing to tear from the 
court, they had a great deal to fear from their 
fellow citizens, if they did not join them, which 
they all did; and thus the court united the whole 
of that great city in one mind and intereſt by its 
imprudence. Had the retrattory deputies been 
tered, that ſame night, the plan might have vet 
ſucceeded, but this was left undone, and thereby 
the affair entirely failed, 


From this time the revolt obtained a phy- 
fical exiſtence; and the greater force was on the 
ſide of the revolted, ſo that the undecided indivi- 
dual knew, by embracing their cauſe, he had leaſt 
to fear. This is the rubicon of revolutions ; it is 
the belief that force is on the ſide of government 
that conſtitutes its force; the contrary idea pro- 
duces its immediate tall, and whether the opinion 
is at firſt founded in fact or not, it begomes 
realized in an inſtant; for force lies where it is 
thought to he, as the greater number are de— 
termined only by the fimple feelings of fear and 
of hope. 


ti 
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It is not in what has hitherto happenet that the 
democratic party is to be blamed. A tew indivi- 
duals were certainly guilty of wrong intentions from 
the beginning, but by no means were the people, 
who withed for liberty and happinets ; when that 
becomes a crime, life will become a burthen, and 
me only fit retreat for a man who has any ſpirit or 
mind, will be the filent grave. It was more than 
probable that the court would not have been 
zaithſul to the offers made on the 3d of June, 
nad they been accepted; the people wanted a bill 
of rights, and it was a hill of rights alone that 
ought to have ſatisfied them; and thoſe who re- 
ruſed it, certainly may reproach themſelves with 

being, in part, the occation of what has ſince hap- 

neued; they did not participate cither inthe crueltics 
or injuſtices of which they have been the victims, 
but they were neverthelcts in 4 great meaſure the 
cauſe. It is too late to be reafonable and juſt 
when we are forced into it. Such conduct ex- 
"ies ſuſpicion, blame, and contempt, while a 
contrary behaviour obtains confidence, efteem, 
and cratitudes. 


A greater leſſon can never be given to thete 
who govern than this, aud it the people and their 
!caders, who turned to advantage with ſuch ad- 
drets the teults of the court, had been inſtructed 
by them, and learned juſtice and moderation 
when it came to their turn to reign, they might 


lvng 
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long ago have enjoyed that happineſs which a con- 
trary behaviour has ſo completely baniſhed from 
their miſerable country. It is with reluctance 
that we can vindicate the conduct of men for a 
moment, who have fince been guilty of ſuch 
crimes as make nature ſhudder, and will not only 
remain a ſtain upon their nation, but will reflect 
diſhonour on the whole human race. 


CHAP. 
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tirft motives of the inſurrection good, but ſoon became 
bad—NMulliitude armed —Baſlile, Sc. taken—Be- 
giuning of crueltiz— Adroit mauguvre by which all 
France was armed— King viſits Paris —Trinmph of 
the people is complete—Jacopin CLus begun its 
affiliation, and deſtrudtion of liverty they occaſuon— 
Aiftakes iu England on this head. 


Ip the beginning of this hiſtory has been em- 
ployed in relating the miſconduct and follics of a 
nate of ſociety, where prejudice in favour of what 
was ancient was carricd too far; what remains, 
is deſtined to paint the miſeries and crumes into 
which men fall, when they, under the idea of 
their being philotophers, loſe all reſpect for expe- 
rience, thinking that they are getting rid only of 
prejud:ce. 
* 4 
Ihe motive of the multitude being liberty and 
happineſs, was only what they have in common 
with all mankind, but the unexampled vanity 
Will which their firlt ſuccefles were followed, 
their ignorance of what liberty conſiſted in, and 
the cruelty and want of any attention to principle, 
with which their goſſeſſion of power was accompa- 
med, arc proots that violent revolutions deſtroy tlie 
2 | moral 
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moral principle in man, by ſetting ambition and 
intereſt in too powerful a manner to work; at 
the ſanie time that by ſetting a great object continu- 
ally before the eves of the individual, he paſles over 
without reluctance what would in other times 
tave made him thudder only to have thought 
Ot. 


The enthufiafm inſpired by continually ſpeak- 
ing and acting in a common cauſe, and ſharing a 
emmon danger, gives a ſort of eleciric ſhock that 
is communicated from one eye to another, that raiſes 
the man above himſelf in courage, and ſinks him 
below the brute in ſavageneſs. The happineſs of 
men, and extremes of all ſorts, are at variance; 
they are by uo means, therefore, the friends of 
the people, who open a door to exceſſes; and 


tho who may in future attempt ſuch a thing, 
win be dHubly 1. bin TIC 3 for the rev Olutioniſts of 
lem we have bee n JC Akllng, Were, perhaps, igno- 


rant of Uic evits they were bringing on; thoſe who 
follow their exampic, will not have the ſame ex- 
culo, for tine experiment has been very clearly 
made, and its reſult is recorded in the blood of 
Ini of thote cho were guilty of tuch temerity. 


The Mondac which fuceceded the battle of the 
Thuilleries, tound all the inhabitants of Paris 
either arme or afſembled. Their ſections aſſumed 
the appearance ot to nf fete ſtates, having 


the 
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the town-houſe for its center, to which deputies 
from the different ſections were ſent. Paris be- 
came thereby an organiſed military government, 
capable of acting with ſome degree of unity. The 
priſons were opened; and the ſuſpected perſons 
diſarmed; a green cockade was ordered to be 
worn by all thoſe who were for the people, as 
they termed it, but having reflected, that the 
livery of the Count d'Artois was green, it was 
changed ſor tlie party- coloured cockade, which 
has been called the national cockade ever ſince, 
and which was the hvery of the chief of the fac- 
tious, Philip Duke of Orleans. 


The whole of the Monday was thus ſpent in 
ſecuring Paris againſt the attack ſuppoſed to he 
meditated by the troops; the court æHtrighted, 
or at leaſt aſtoniſhed at the tumult it had occa- 
fioned, remained inactive. Not one effort was 
made either to ſeize the ringleaders of the people, 
or to diffolve the aſſembly at Verſailles, nor to 
diſpatch meſſengers to explain the affair to the 
diſtant provinces. This inexcuſable puſillahimity 
and negle& was improved to advantage by its 
enemies. The barriers or gates, where duty 
was collected on merchandizes on entering into 
Paris, were kept ſhut, and ſurrounded by an 
immenſe crowd of people, ſo that neither the 

aceable who wanted to retire from danger, nor 
thoſe who might with to depart with deſign, were 

K allowed 
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allowed to go. This fingle circumſtance occaſioned 
an alarm in the whole kingdom, as the poſt and 

other daily communications failed, in the middle 
of ſummer, and in fine weather, the minds of the 
people, already extremely uneaſy every where, 
were prepared for ſome great event, and being re- 
duced to the laſt pitch of conſternation, were ready 
to receive with alacrity whatever impulſe might 
be given to them by the party that ſhould remain 
victorious, 


At the fame time that this was paſſing in Paris, 
the aſſembly, afraid to ſeparate, continued to 
. fit, thereby appearing to do from firmneſs, what 
was really done from fear; for it was much leſs 
dangerous for each member to continue in the 
common hall, than to venture to go home to his 
| lodgings. The ſame feeling acting upon all, pro- 
duced the ſame effect on all, and the aſſembly was 
permanent. It probably was this that diſcon- 
certed the court, for it is impoſſible that the firſt 
ſieps of Saturday and Sunday could have been taken 
without an intention to follow them up with vi- 
gour and efficacy ; but as they were followed by 
no meaſures of any fort, ſomething muſt have 
diſconcerted their plan, and it was moſt probably 
the permanence of the aſſembly. — 
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The court ſhould have been prepared for vigo- 
rous meaſures, as it could not be ſuppoſed that 
its enemies, having all at ſtake, would want 
energy, until all hope was gone of ſaving them- 
ſelves by energy. The aſſembly endeavoured to 
diſplay that ſerenity and firmneſs —" were ſo 
neceſſary to impoſe both upon its enemies and its 
friends. News from the deputies to Paris, and 
from Paris to the deputies, could not go freely, 
but it went ſo as to aſſure the leaders of mutual 
ſupport, and to inform them, in general terms, 
of the manner in which things went on. During 
this time, all minds being ſet to work in Paris, 
and ſafety rather than revolt being the common 
object, the morning of the memorable Tueſday, 
the 14th of July, began by a more regular plan of 
opcrations, 8 

All the arms in the workſhops of the armourers 
having been ſeized on Sunday evening, thoſe 
belonging to individuals bad been produced on the 
Monday, but ſtill that was far from ſufficient to arm 
one hundred and fiſty thouſand perſons. As there 
were arms ſuppoſed to be in the Baſtile, the arſe- 
nal, and the hoſpital of invalids, different detach- 
ments of a mob collected early in the morning be- 
fore the town-houſe, went from thence to each of 
theſe places, but ſo little was an attack of the ſort 
expected, that at the arſenal and the hoſpital, not 
the leaſt reſiſtance was made. The French guards 

"I - : being 
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being debauched from their duty, as we have already 
ſaid, mixing witli the mob, gavea ſort of conduct, re- 
gularity, and appearance of force to theſe detach- 
ments, which intimidated thoſe who might other- 
wiſe, perliaps, have attempted to reſiſt. The nume- 
rous detachment which went againft the hoſpi- 
pital having procured a conſiderable quantity of 
arms, marched immediately againſt the camp that 
was pitched in the neighbourhood ; the ſoldiers, 
partly debauched like the French guards, and the 
officers without ſuperior orders, aſtoniſhed at this 
audacity, and totally ignorant of the number and 
force of thoſe who had come againſt them, and 1ma- 
gining that the people were every where victori- 
ons, abandoned their tents, and marched off 
without reſiſting. 


The party that went againſt the Baſtile, alone 
met with ſome difficulty from the nature of the 
building; it was impoſſible to walk ſtraight into 
it, as it was built with all the precautions of an 
ancient fortreſs, though quite incapable of any re- 
gular reſiſtance: without any advanced works, 
and the embraſures of the cannons (of a ſmall ca- 
bre) ſeventy feet from the ground, thoſe wo 
might attack the drawbridge and the gate, run 
but little riſk. The ſtrength of the gate was the 
real meaſure of the force of the Baſtile; had it 
been occupied by a garrifon, and ſupplied with 
*hat is neceflary for a ſiege ; but the garri- 
8 Wh jon 
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ſon conſiſted of a few invalids, without pro- 
viſions for one day, and commanded by a man 
who had been very capable of acting as a keeper 
of a priſon, but was very incapable of defending 
2 fortreſs as a governor. | Note B, ] 


The ſtate of the Baſtile only permitting a nega- 
tive defence, the proper way would have bcen to 
have kept the gate ſhut, and to have waited, with- 
out any offenſive act: but de Lawnay, the gover- 
nor, loſt whatever preſence of mind he had; a few 
random ſhot, which went to a diſtance, were fired 
from the cannon on the top, and ſome muſketry 
diſcharged from the narrow windows that are to 
be ſeen in moſt old fortifications, for the purpoſe of 
uſing ſmall arms, This only exaſperated the mob, 
which from its numbers, and the fituation of the 
ftreets, could not retreat, as the crowds which were 
out of all danger would not make way for thoſe 
who were foremoſt, and who run ſome little riſk. 
This tumultuous attack was continued from eleven 
o'clock inthe morning till about four in the after- 
noon, at which time the gates were opened, upon a 
promiſe from thoſe who directed the people at the 
town-houſe, of mercy to the governor and garriſon, 
All the accounts of bravery on one fide, and reſiſ- 
tance on the other, which were ſpread abroad with 
induſiry, were not merely exaggerated, they were 
abſolutely without foundation, though they were 
far from being without utility to the popular fide. 

5 Ou 
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On a pretence of treaſon, the governor and the 
ſub-governor were carried to the Place de Greve, 
before the town-houſe (with all manner of blows 
_ and ill-uſage on the road) where their brains were 
blown out, and, ſhortly after, their heads cut off. 
Two private invalids were hanged to the lamp iron, 
oppoſite the town-houſe, and were the firſt ſacrifi- 
ced by that mode, which was for ſome time ſo po- 
pular and ſo highly in vogue amongſt the mob in all 
the towns in France. The Prevot des Marchands, 
who had preſided at the Hotel de Ville, was treated 
in the ſame manner as the governor, becauſe he 
was ſuppoſed to have betrayed the people, when, 
in fact, he had only betrayed his king. Thus the 
man who had preſided over the revolt during 
about thirty-ſix hours, and who had ſigned the 
order for wearing the party-coloured cockade, 
fell a facrifice to thoſe paſſions which he had aſ- 
ſiſted to route, and endeavoured, without either 
fortitude or abilities, to direct. He was thus 
the firſt inſtance in the preſent revolution of the 
danger that there is in conducting the people, as 
de Lawnay was of the folly of believing them ; for, 
when under the influence of fear, the people ſtop _ 
at nothing that is thought conducive to ſafety, 
and, when maſters of the field, their victims are 
pointed out by their caprice. 


The taking of the Baſiile furniſhed the people 
of Paris with an ample ſubject for boaſting and 
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admiration, as well as with materials for inflam- 
ing the minds of the people, as they got poſſeſſion 
of a large collection of printed books and manu- 
ſcripts that had been ſuppreſied by government, 
and, befides theſe, of the regiſters of (ont famous 
priſon. 


The ſucceſs of this day which had put the ar- 
ſenal, the Baſtile, and a great quantity of arms 
in poſſeſſion of the people of Paris, was a death 
ſtroke to thoſe who ſupported the court. They 
now conſidered themſelves as undone, and ſuch of 
them as yet remained in Paris endeavoured to eſ- 
cape by every means in their power. There was 
now a complete change on the countenances and in 
the minds of the inhabitants; the conſternation 
of the two preceding days gave place to a joyful 
triumph. Their own bravery was celebrated by 
themſelves, and magnified without difhculty on 
account of the confuſion and general enthuſiaſm. 
They thought that they had taken the Baſtile by 
ſtorm and irreſiſtible effort. The French guards 
were at the ſervice of the citizens, who, by a ſud- 
den, but not an unnatural tranfition, diſplayed a 
confidence and ſecurity equal to their former fear ; 
the only anxiety that now remained, was con- 
cerning the aſſembly at Verſailles. 


Events not only had ſucceeded with ſuch rapi- 
ty, but had been ſo multiplied, that it was im- 
KR 4 Poſſible 
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poſſible to ſend to Verſailles any diſtin or true 
account of what had happened ; accordingly, the 
news that arrived in the evening and night be- 
tween the Tueſday and Wedneſday, were all of 
a very confuſed nature. It was, however, gene- 
rally underſtood and bclieved, as in Paris, that 
the victory had been obtained by unexampled 
prodigies of valour. The heads of the men who 
had been murdered, having bcen carried upon 
Pikes all through Paris as a ſpectacle to the peo- 
ple, had afforded nat only a certain proof of the 
reality of the victory, but of the ferocious diſpoſi- 
tion of the conquerors. 'The whole being then 
ſeen under the complication of circumſtances the 
moſt capable of aſtoniſhing, did not fail to pro- 
duce upon the deputies and the court a complete 
change. 

The aſſembly, which had conſidered its ex- 
iſtence as menaced every hour, took now the tone 
of conquerors, and the deputies oi the two orders 
who had hitherto ſeemed to join the third eſtate 
with reluctance, now aſſiſted with cordiality for, 
thongh they knew that the victories of Paris might 
he falte or exaggerateg, they were ſenſible that 
the court was incapable of making any effort in 
their favour. 


The form of the ſtates general, deranged in the 
beginning bythe new manner of election, had ſince 
been 
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been totally changed, by an early exerciſe of power, 
in altering the name from that of States General to 
National Aſſembly. Secured by their own perſe- 
verance, by the energy of the people of Paris, 
and by the puſillanimity of the court, from any 
perſonal danger, the deputies aflumed another 
tone: it was reſolved, that they ſhouid diſpatch 
meſſengers through the whole kingdom to inform 
their conſtituents of what had happened; to rejoice 
with them at the fall of a faction, which meant, as 
they pretended, to have burnt Paris, diſſolved, and 
perhaps maſſacred the aſſembly, and eſtabliſhed 
deſpotiſin on a more firm baſis than ever. This 
was a natural enough meaſure, and ſomething of 
the ſort was even abſolutely unavoidable. Here 
begun to be ſeen the immenſe advantage 
which a numerous aſſembly enjoys in ſwaying a 
whole people, when actuated by one general in- 
tereſt. Without loſs of time, each deputy wrote 
to his own province, and the aſſembly com- 
poſed a general relation of the affair, in which, 
if the bravery of the Pariſians was augmented, 
their own firmneſs was not diminiſhed. In the 
_ ſtate of France, all intelligence having been ſuſ- 
pended for three days, this produced completely 
the effect intended. The whole of France turned to 
the ſide of the Pariſians, and approved their mea- 
ſures: but a ſimple approbation was not what the 
leaders of the revolt wanted; they wanted ſup- 
poſt and participation, that they * run no 

riſque 
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riſque from a change. The adminiſtration of the 
public affairs in every town and in every province 
belonged to people placed by the king, who 
could not expect to be truſted, or remain in 
office, if the revolution continued. From the 
governors of provinces, and magiſtrates of 
towns, who had the adminiſtration of all public 
affairs in their hands, oppoſition was therefore to 
be dreaded, and was not to be riſqued. We are 
now going to fee the moſt curious and moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful manceuvre that has ever been practiſed ii: 
any revolution, and it was Mirabeau by whom 
it was planned and conducted. | 


Before there was any time to recover from the fear. 
aſtoniſhment, or enthuſiaſm, which the firſt news 
had ſpread, men were ſcen going through the whole 
of France, men who were ſtrangers in the places 
through which they went, announcing the ar- 
rival of ten thouſand brigands, or plunderers. 
The brigands cxiſted no where, and were dreaded 
every where. Every town in France, in propor- 
tion as the rumonr arrived, felt itfelf in danger, 
nearly as Paris had done on the Sunday and 
Monday; fo that they armed, and in a few days 
after came a decree of the aſſembly regulating 
the national guards of Paris, and dire&tmg every 
town in the kingdom to follow the fame plan. 
The authority of the affembly might probably 
uot have been ſuticient to put arms in the hands. 
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of the people, contrary to the will of the magiſ- 
trates, and for the avowed purpoſe of revolt ; but 
the fear of the brigands, whom nobody ever ſaw, 
and every body heard of, had alrcady done that, 
ſo that it was now too late for the magiſtrates 
to attempt to reſiſt, and the example of the 
Prevot des Marchands, at Paris, was a ſort of 
hint what the conſequences of ſuch an attempt 
might naturally be, and therefore ſerved to co- 


operate with the other equal and active meaſures 
which had been taken. 


Thus was an armed militia, amounting already 
to above two millions and a half of people, inſti- 
tuted in leſs than fifteen days over the whole ex- 
tent of France, and not only were they in- 
ſtituted, but in activity, and in a condition 
to operate whatever the aſſembly might or- 
der, or their own views of things might point 
out. It was a general force, capable of receiving 
an impulſe from one common center, but poſ- 
ſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic energy, that, had it al- 
ways been directed to one good end, would have 


conſtituted a power ſuch as no nation ever poſ- 
ſeſſed in the world. | 


While the leaders of the people created, as if 
by a ſupernatural effort, a new military, as well 
as civil power, all through the kingdom, the 
court relinquiſhed the ſmall degree of authority 
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which it had till then poſſeſſed. Amongſt the 
crics of victory, imprecations and threats of ven- 
geance againſt the enemies of the people had 
been heard in Paris, and 1t was reported at Ver- 
failles in the ſame breath, that the Baſtilewastaken, 
the governor murdered, together with all thoſe who 
remained faithful to the court ; that their heads 
were carried in triumph by the people, who had 
threatencd to march to Verſailles to be revenged 
in the ſame manner on its oppreflors. The 
Count d'Artois, famous for his pleaſures, his ex- 
penſes, and what was termed his ariſtocracy, toge- 
ther with all the new miniſters, were menaced. 
Between the moment of receiving this intelligence 
and their flight, the interval was but ſhort. 
The Count d'Artois, with all his family, left Ver- 
ſailles that fame night; the new miniſters, who had 
not yet begun to act, followed his example; the 
Prince of Condé from other motives carried off his 
family likewiſe ; and, in leſs than twenty-four 
hours, the court of Verſailles was almoſt deſerted, 
and thoſe who remained ſhared in the inquietude 
and aſtoniſhment of the royal family. 


It was of too great importance for the aſſembly 
to be able to guide the movements of Paris, for 
the attempt not to he made; accordingly, on 
Wedneſday evening a numerous deputation of the 
tirce orders arrived to fraterniſe with the leaders 


of the inſurrection. The different dreſſes of the 
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orders at firſt excited amongſt the people à ſenſa- 
tion of approbation and pleaſure. The nobles 
diſplayed for the laſt time their elegant Spaniſh 
habiliments, and the people ſaw with pleaſure, 
which ſoon changed to a different ſenſation, thoſe 
deſcendants of the feudal lords reduced to the claſs 
of ſimple citizens. The fimple and inelegant, or 
rather boyiſh, dreſs of their own deputics afforded 
at firſt view a contraſt that by no means was agree- 
able, even when they reflected on what was, in 
times paſt; but, when they turned their eyes to the 
preſent moment, and found the deputies were all of 
equal importance, with this difference, that the de- 
puty of the third eſtate was playing a willing part, 
while the other acted a forced one, vexatipn and 
anger ſoon ſucceeded. 


The people of Paris, equally occupied to give 
orders, and to execute them, had determined in 
their ſections on the deſtruction of the Baſtile, 
and it was actually begun. An immenſe crowd 
had mounted upon its parapet, and by mere hu- 
man force had begun to throw down the large 
| ſtones of which it was built. The depaties ar- 
| rived from Verfailles confirmed the decree of its 

defiruction, and mounted upon its battlements to 
encourage the people who were at work. The 
Baſiile had been employed only for priſoners ſent 
by lettres de cachet without any trial; it was, 
therefore, confidered, from its peculiar appear- 

ance 
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ance and public ſituation, as a ſort of deſpotiũn 
perſonified, and there were few who did not feel 
a plcaſure in ſceing it fall; the enthufiaſm of 
liberty was not a little increaſed when the peo- 
ple faw the nodding plumes of the feudal lords 
commanding the deſtruction of this remain of 
feudal power. It had a theatrical fort of ef- 
fect, and inſpired people more and more with 
the love of liberty, and a hatred for deſpotiſm. 


Two men had rendered themſelves conſpicuous 
in the aflembly, Monf. Bailly, an academician 
and aſtronomer of a good private character, and 
who had already been preſident, who had diftin- 
guiſhed hinyelt for his preſence of mind and firm- 
nets, and who was ſtrongly imbibed with the 
ambition and philoſophy of the revolution. The 
Dake of Orleans and Mirabeau ſaw in him a man 
fit tor. their purpoſe ; and by raiſing a man of 
reputed integrity, and a man of learning, to ſuch 
a ſituation, the confidence of the people would 
be obtained, aid men of letters in general be at- 
tached to the revolution. This laſt was not, per- 
aps, muncaduately any great object, but promiſed 
ultimately to be ſo; for, as the new principles 
{pread ainongit the people were all of them ſup- 
_ ported by falle rcaſonings, it was of a double im- 
portance to ſecure the ſupport of thoſe men, who, 
as friends, could ſupport the new principles, or 
who, as enemics., might defiroy them. M. Bailly 
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was propoſed as mayor of Paris, the name of 
Pre vot des Marchands being declared infamous, 
with the memory of the unfortunate de Pleſſelles, 
who had laſt bore it. 

M. de la Fayette, already publicly known, not 
for any diſtinguiſhed condact in America, but 
for his having been there, his having the honour 
to call himſelf the friend of Gen. Waſhington, 
his having diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a friend ot 
liberty, ſuch as they underſtood. it in France, was 
proclaimed by popular aſſemblies, commander of 
the armed mulutude. 


M. de la Fayette was one of thoſe men who, 
with a great concealed ambition, had patience 
enough to wait for opportunity to gratify it; and 
who, being allicd by marriage to the family of 
Noailles, one of the richeſt, moſt numerous, and 
moſt intriguing at court, was powerfully ſtimula- 
ted and ſupported. La Fayette's other paſſions 
being entirely ſubſervient to his vanity and am- 
bition, he had few of thoſe vices that hurt a 
public man with the public. Although not agree- 
able to the Duke of Orleans, who would have 
preferred a man that loved money to an ambitious 
man, he was not at that time very difagreeable ; 
and there was not any method of bettering the 
matter; he, therefore, met with his ſupport allo, 
and as botk he and M. Bailly were of the firſt 
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deputation, they were propoſed and proclaimed 
by the people. Inſurrection was then, to ufe 
their own expreſſion, organiſed, and two athbi- 
tious men placed at its head ; the firſt of whom 
laboured under great perſonal obligations to the 
king,* and the ſecond was going quite contrary 
to bis inſtructions as a repreſentative of the order 
of the nobles, 


A ſyſtem, however plauſible it may otherwiſe 
be, that is founded upon a falſe bafis, muſt in the 
end lead its followers to ruin and error. Bailly 
and La Fayette vindicated their conduct under 
the plea of the general intereſt, the good of the 
people, and the cauſe of liberty. Vain illuſion 
and deſpicable ſubterfuge! as if the intereſts of 
mankind and their happineſs could ever per- 
manently be advanced by what was in itſelf cri- 
minal; as if Weir ſtanding forward to head the 
revolt were neceſſary, which conſummate vanity 
alone could make them think. Mirabeau had 
never received the favours of a court, and he had 
| ſometimes felt its oppreſſion ; he did not, there- 
fore, add ingratitude to his crimes; his conduct 
was not unnatural, and his faults, great as they 
were, might be forgotten; but the mayor and 


* M, Bailly had a penſion from his majeſty, and apartments 
in the palace of the Louvre. His other faults might have been 
forgiven him, had he not added ſuch black ingratitude, which 
ought not and never can be 28888 
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the commander had not the pecuniary neceſſities 
of Mirabeau to plead as an excuſe, and Mira- 
beau had no ingratitude with which he could ac- 
cuſe himſelf, 


We ſhall fee in what follows, that though theſe 
men were unfit for a revolution. vet they were not 
unfit for the beginning of one ; on the contrary, 
perhaps men of ſteady principle and firm conduct 
would not have ferred the cauſe in queſtion fo 
well. Anarchy was the bufineſs, and the beſt 
men to bring it about were ſuch, as, having 
double views and little means, make their court 
to every party, and are uſeſul to none in parti- 
cular. Tt is true, that ſuch men can never expect 
to ride out the ſtorm, but that is their own affair; 
and we never ſee, that there is any difficulty in 
finding thoſe who are willing to try, when they 
have it in their power. 


It will be an important leſſon for all future 
nations, as well as for individuals, [to obſerve how 
their firſt errors ended, in bringing deſtruction upon 
all thoſe who aſſiſted in this revolutibn. The 
only moment that the revolutioniſts had of real 
glory, and where they are not to be blamed, was 
in the interval of the few days between the diſ- 
miſſal of M. Necker and their being maſters of 
the public force: that ſhort interval had been 
employed in exertions, which were aſtoniſhing 
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for their activity and energy, and which, being 
in ſelf-deſence, can never be queſtioned as to 
their motive; and if, afterwards, it turned to a 
diſgraceful revolution, it muſt be imputed to the 
ignorance and bad intention of the members of 
the afſembly, who, not contented with turning 
to advantage an inſurrection, muſt endeavour to 
perpetuate it, by adopting it as a principle, that 
to revolt was a ſacred duty. They pretended 
to copy and to quote Rouſſeau, but in what man- 
ner did they do it? The author of the Social 
Compact could never have conceived an order of 
things, where perpetual change being adopted as 
a firſt principle, there could exiſt no compact. 


If the court abuſed power when it was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and if it let flip opportunity, the 
revolutionary leaders did the fame. As to abuſing 
power, they have done nothing but that from 
the time we ſpeak of to the preſent hour; and as 
to letting ſlip opportunity, they now let ſlip one 
which will never return. 


The firſt inſurrection being in a manner ended 
by the complete victory obtained, there was an 
opportunity of obtaining a bill of rights, and eſta- 
bliſhing law and order, before the people, who 
bad only been the. inſtruments, ſhould become 
accuſtomed to exceſſes, which would render the 
eſtabliſhment of law and order very difficult, if 

not 
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not impracticable. It is well known, that peace 
and order can never be maintained amongſi a 
turbulent people but by force and deſpotiſm; 
thoſe who love liberty ſhould, therefore, take 
great care not to deſtroy the love of order and 
obedience to law in the general maſs of the peo- 
ple, as a ſtrong building can never be conſtructed 
of rotten materials; if, at that time, the leaders 
of the popular party could have eſtabliſhed the 
new order of things, as we had done in England, 
before riot, pillage, and maſſacre, had become 
habitual to the people, it might have been a ſhort 
and a happy revolution; but they let ſlip the oc- 
caſion, perhaps, from ignorance of the conſe- 
quences, but, probably, becauſe it did not ſuit 
their particular views, 


Had the leaders of the aſſembly been men of 
property and of plain good ſenſe, as were our 
Engliſh barons at Runnymede, they would have 
been contented with laying a ſolid foundation for 
liberty; but they were moſtly men of no property, 
ſinatterers in metaphyſics and philoſophy, who, 
thinking themſelves equal to any taſk, would not 
be content with laying the foundations of a better 
order of things; they muſt deſtroy the old order 
to eſtabliſh a new one in its place, and riſk the 
ſafety and welfare of their country for the ſake 
of wild theories which they had invented, and 
which were totally impracticable. | 
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In the deſerted ſtate of the court, his majeſty 
had been at the allembly, to teſtify his conſtant 
deſire of making his people happy, and his wilt 
and intention to co-operate in every meaſure that 
might be thought conducive to ſueh an end; but 
it was now too late; he was willing to make a 
ſacrifice of power which he no longer poſſeſſed, 
and offered to his enemies what they had al- 
ready obtained; ſo that he only increaſed their 
pride and audacity by this humiliating ſtep; hu- 
miliating, becauſe it was forced, and doubly ſo, 
becauſe it was rejected; though the ſame offer 
made at an carlier period, in a willing manner, 
would have been equally Lonourable and uſeful. 


The Duke de Liancourt, the friend of his king, 
and of the people, though a courtier, and ra- 
ther too much of a reformer, was the only per 
ſon who would venture, or, at leaſt, who thought 
proper to ipeak ſeriouſly to his majeſty about 
tome mode of reconciliation with the people ; he 
adviied him to go to Paris to ſhew himſelf, and 
to convince the people that he was their friend. 
Louis XVI. who never refuſed any perſonal ſa- 
crifice, and who, as he has ſince ſhewn, was not 
deſtitute of retolution and courage, immediately 
undertook the dangerous and painful journey. 


It was announced in Paris early on Friday 
morning. that his majeſty would be at the town 
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houfe at two o'clock in the day. On his road he 
was met by the armed guard of Paris, who lined 
the way for eight miles with a double row of 
the new-made ſoldiers, forming a motley, but 
to him a horrible ſpectacle. The greateſt part 
were armed with pikes, ſticks, and ſwords, and a 
few with muſkets, for there were near 200.000 
men, and they had neither uniforms nor leaders. 


Some of the revolted ſoldiers were interſperſed 
in the ranks. 


It was circulated in Paris, that the Duke of 
Orleans had gone to Verſailles, and on his knees 
requeſted the king to pay this viſit to his people, 
though nothing was more falſe ; and it is fair, 
from every circumſtance, to conclude, that he 
would rather have prevented it, had it been in his 
power. 


The tactics of the Jacobins begun already to 
be put openly in practice, Men, whom nobody 
knew, and who were not in any oſtenſible ſitua- 
tion, ran along the armed ranks, and threatened 
thoſe who ſhould ſhew any marks of favour or 
approbation to his majeſty. The factious were 
afraid that a reconciliation might take place, and 
their hopes and importance be blaſted for ever. 
The monarch, therefore, arrived in the midſt of 
an awful filence, mounted the Hotel de Ville, 
where he was received by M. Bailly, who in- 
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ſulted him with an equivocal and ill-turned com- 
pliment on preſenting him the keys of the city. 
As no plan was laid by either party to make any 
ſolid arrangement, this journey could be of little 
advantage to his majeſty, but was conſtrued by 
his enemies as a ſanction to every thing that had 
been done, and certainly it had that appearance, 
and afforded an excellent rcafon for all the pro- 
vinces to follow the example of Paris. Whether 
it happened by accident or deſign, this ill - fated 
monarch was always led into meaſures that were 
fatal to himſelf; he had now arboured the cockade 
of revolt, the livery of the houſe of Orleans, and 
thoſe who yet were attached to the monarchy, 
and who might have been prepared to make a 
ſtand, could not any longer find a pretence for 
doing ſo; and, at the ſame time, the king de- 
rived not one fingle advantage. A promiſe to 
recall the miniſters that had been diſmiſſed was 
made, and the applauſe of the people, which 
were now permitted by the ſame unknown emii- 
ſaries who had commanded filence, might rather 
be conſidered as cries of victory than of appro- 
bation. The king returned to Verſailles aſter a 
thort ſtay in Paris, aſſured of the reality of the 
revolt, but at the ſame time convinced, that the 
people intended him no perſonal injury, and that 
he and his family might ſleep in ſafety. 
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Freſh couriers were diſpatched into the pro- 
vinces, to announce that the king had approved 
of all that had been done, that the true friends 
of his majeſty ſhould follow his example, and 
acknowledge the power and juſtice of the nation. 
As the king was an inſulated man in his own do- 
minions, without miniſters and friends, it was im- 
poſſible for him to moderate, in any degree, the full 
effect of theſe meaſures, which, otherwiſe, might 
have been done, and which, if done in time, 
might have hindered thoſe exceſſes which men 
naturally run into, when they find their career 
uninterrupted by oppoſition. 


A fort of tranquillity ſucceeded for ſome days 
in Paris, and the well-intentioned citizen thought 
the revolution was finiſhed. Surely, ſaid he, if 
it was to diminiſh the power of the crown that 
we revolted, that is done; if it was to deſtroy 
the Baſtile, that is done; was it to have back 
the old miniſters, in whom they had confidence, 
they found, likewiſe, that it was accomplithed. 
They conceived, likewiſe, as they could act as 
they pleaſed, and overturn every thing with im- 
punity, they were free ; they thought, they en- 
joyed liberty already, and that of conſequence 
their evils were all at an end. They did not know, 
that it was to give their repreſentatives the plea- 
fare of framing an abſurd conſtitution, and of 
overturning the religion, the laws, and the pro- 
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perty of the country, of corrupting the manners 
of all, and of ruining their fortuncs, that all 
this had been begun, and that, of conſequence, 
it would not be ſo ſpeedily ſiniſhed;: all this they 
knew but too late, and then, in revenge, they 
taught their repreſentatives their error. The re- 
preſentatives, on their part, were ſoolith enough 
to think, that they would always he able to com- 
mand murder and pillage, and to reap the fruits 
of it; and they did not know, that the day 
would come when the knite that they had ſharp- 
ened would be turned upon themſelves; they 
never calculated, that in a ftate of revolution 
men muſt be changed as well as meaſures, and 
that it muſt infallibly arrive ſooner or later, that 
their principles and themſelves would become 
cqually diſguning, and that he who imagines to 
make perpetually a tool of others finds himlelt 
deceived, 


The Jacobin ſect, which now were the maſters, 
being all-powerſul, holding the reins of govern- 
ment in its hands, ſet ſeriouſly to work in ſe— 
curing the continuance of that power which had 
been obtained over the people, 


As it was impoſſible for any ſet of men to make 
themſclves certain of always regulating elections, 
where the general maſs of the people was to aſſiſt 
in chuſing the magiſtrates and other authorities 
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in the ſtate, it became neceſſary to evade the con- 
ſequences of this principle without deſtroying the 
principle itſelf. 


We are now going to ſee another of thoſe cu- 
rious and adroit manceuvres, by which the people 
were completely juggled out of their freedom by 
the ſame perſons, who pretended to make ſuch 
efforts and ſacrifices, to ſecure it to them upon a 
foundation ſo ſolid as not to be overturned: 


Let a ſet of men in this nation commemorate 
tlie glorious revolution that gave liberty to France 
if they will, we may diſpute about their inten- 
tions, which may be pure, perhaps; but there 
can in that caſe be no diſpute about their judg- 
ment and knowledge of the revolution, they may 
be pardoned on account of their ignorance, for 
they know not what they do. The revolution 
changed but did not aboliſh deſpotiſm in France, 
and the change was from a mild and regular go- 
vernment, to a ferocious and diforderly one. 


The proſperity of Charles IX. and of Catherine 
of Medicis were no doubt prayed for by the college 
of cardinals, becauſe they had murdered 80,000 
innocent men tor the ſake religion ; juſt as the 
14th of July was celebrated by certain amateurs of 
liberty in England ; but the cardinals and the 
amateurs of liberty, whether were they ignorant 

or 
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or guilty? Did the former think the Creator or the 
Saviour of mankind delighted in blood and mur- 
der? or did the latter think that a-revolt which 
overturned a mild deſpotiſm, to eſtabliſh a fero- 
cious one, was favourable to liberty ? Their own 
hearts could only anſwer this queſtion ; but we 
muſt allow that they were equally ignorant of 
what conſtitutes true religion or true liberty, who 
were capable of approving of ſuch tranſactions. 


The leaders having already felt that it was im- 
poſſible to obtain their ends by eſtabliſhing li- 
berty, and cqually ſenfible that the appearance of 
it was neceſſary, as that alone could obtain for 
them the fupport of the people, ſet to work with 
their uſual energy, intelligence, and ſucceſs, and 
the JacoBixN SOCIETY WAS INSTITUTED. 


Whilſt, on one hand, they worked in mak- 
ing every place be filled by perſons choſen by 
the people, which ſeems to be the road to liberty 
and to the reform of abuſes; the Jacobin ctub eftab- 
hihed in Paris, and compoſed of the ringleaders 
of the revolution, both in and out of the afſem- 

iy, begun by exciting the inhabitants of all the 
other towns in France to imitate them. The club 
in Paris correſponded directly with eleven hun- 
dred, and upwards, of theſe ſocieties, which 
elcven hundred ſocieties had each their circles of 
clubs in inferior towens and villages, with which 
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they correſponded; ſo that the total number of 
clubs amounted to about fifteen thouſand. 


As theſe clubs were therefore ſo numerous, and 
carried on a very active and vigorous correſpon- 
dence; and as they conſiſted of members actuated 
with one ſpirit, there was no difficulty of regu- 
lating almoſt all public affairs; and when they 
could not regulate, they could counteract any 
meaſure, as whom they could not counteract they 
could denounce, That they did fo, we ſhall fee in- 
ſtances perpetually, for the hiſtory of the revolution 
furniſhes them in abundance ; but as theſe clubs 
were ſelf-created, as they were compoled of ſuch 
men as choſe to aſſemble together, the govern- 
ment could not be called one founded upon the 
general opinion, nor upon the general will, as it 
was a ſelt-created power that ruled. 


The affiliation of the clubs, as it was termed, 
was an invention the moſt inimical to liberty that 
hiſtory has upon record, and the more fo, that it 
deludes the people, by making the miſerable voter 
think that he is free, that it is his own repreſen- 
tative that governs, while it is only the Jacobin 
club. That the concluſion which we have drawn 
is juſt, probably no perſon will venture to deny, 
tor it would be going beyond what the Jacobins 
themſelves have ever ventured, for any one to 
meet the queſtion fairly ; we may therefore be al- 
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lowed to call a government deſpotic which is the 
oppoſite of liberty, and to fay that it is a very dan- 
gerous ſort of deſpotiſm, which aſſumes the form of 
liberty. The friends of that ſyſtem can have only 
one allegation to make in its favour, that as the 
clubs were numerous and felf-created, they pro- 
bably conſiſted of the majority of the citizens. To 
this, facts are the beſt anſwer. 


Firſt of all, in Paris, the Jacobin club did never 
amount to eighteen hundred. The majority of 
this clab, which might be only about one thou- 
tand perſons, could not be faid to be an aſſembly 
of the people of Paris, where the total number of 
mhahitants was above feven hundred thouſand. 
At Rouen, where the number of inhabitants was 
above ſeventy thouſand, the Jacobin club con- 
fiſted of about fix hundred, and in the other 
towns of the kingdom, nearly in the fame propor- 
tion. Allowing then the ntmoſt latitude in fa- 
vour of the calculation, the aflociated Jacobins 
never amounted to more than one in twenty of 
the male inhabitants; they therefore were Wrong 
in calling themſelves the nation. 


It may ſtill be ſaid, that the nineteen out of 
twenty who were not repreſented by not being in 
the clubs, were free to be members if they choſe. 
The antwer to this is, that befides the abſurditr, 
not to fay the impoſſibility of the majority of the 
| inlia- 
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inhabitants of a country being members of a club, 
and aſſiſting at fittings held two or three times a 
week, what right had any portion of the nation to 
inſiſt upon ſuch a condition, which was not con- 
ſiſtent with freedom? What right had theJacobins 
to ſay, we will rule over you, unleſs you join in 
our clubs, unleſs you leave your buſincts, and vote 
with us, unleſs you aſſiſt at our debates, and aid 
in our correſpondence with the other clubs? What 
impoſed ſuch a condition upon a people who had 
thrown off the yoke of deſpotiſm in order to be 
free? But there were, befides this, means em- 
ployed by the leaders, to prevent the clubs from 
becoming too numerous, men who were mode- 
rate in their principles, who did not applaud with 
enthuſiaſm the projects of the popular leaders, or 
who attended ſeldom, were denounced, threat- 
encd, and expelled. In times of criſis, there was 
ſtill another expedient worthy of the French re- 
volution, which was declaring themſelves perma- 
nent ; ſo that at any time of the day or night, the 
preſident, or vice-preſident, aſſiſted with the ſe- 
_ cretaries, and a few members, could carry on the 
correſpondence and pats reſolutions ; in ſhort, the 
whole was an infringement on the rights of the 


people, of the moſt complete in its nature, that ever 
was known. 


In Turkey, and in Morocco, the people know 
under what deſpotiſin they groan ; they know 
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who their rulers are, and they know that what- 
ever injuſtice they may be guilty of towards indi- 
viduals, they muſt have ſome regard to the gene- 
ral intereſt, to the preſervation of the whole. They 
have the ſatisfaction too of complaining to a 
friend in ſecret of their misfortunes; but the miſe- 
rable French flave, who thinks himſelf a free citi- 
zen, does not know who his mafters are. He dares 
not complain, becauſe every one around him con- 
fiders that their miſeries are the effects of freedom 
and philoſophy, and like the pliloſopher Pangloſs, 
though ruined and miſerable, he has been taught 
to ſay, that all is as well as poſlible. 


— 


In the firſt moments of the revolution, when 
the aſſembly was only occupied in pulling down 
the ancient ſyſtem, the emiffarics of the clubs 
were every where much more popular than the 
magiſtrates, who were ſuſpected of attachment to 
the ancient government ; and as the aſſembly pro- 
ceeded in organizing the new government, care 
was taken to preferve the power of the clubs, by 
putting ſo many forms and delays in the way of 
the executive government, that it was impoſſible 
for it to put in force any meaſures that were not 
agreeable to the clubs. The king, according to the 
conſtitution which was afterwards made, could not 
ſend any orders directlyto thoſe who were to execute 
them ; the miniſter for the home department muſt 
correſpond with the directors of the department 
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into eighty- three, of which France was divided; 
thoſe directors, when aſſembled, muſt apply to 
directors of diſtricts, which were ſubdiviſions of the 
departments; and, laſtly, theſe were to give their 
orders to the municipalities. The time for putting 
in execution ſuch orders was more or leſs, accor- 
ding to circunfftances, but was in all caſes conſi- 
derable; whereas the Jacobm club of Paris could 
write directly to the club in the municipality, and 
either be prepared to ſupport or oppoſe the mea- 
ſure in queſtion. Thus it was that the ſailing of 
troops from Breſt to protect the proprietors of St. 
Domingo. was prevented, by an order of the Abbe 
Gregoire and M. Briſſot, who excited the muni- 
cipality to diſobedience before the orders of the 
miniſter could arrive. Thus M. Necker was ſtopped 
by the Jacobin club at d'Arcy ſur Aube, when he 
left France in 1790; and in the ſame manner, every 
day, there were acts of oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed 
government in different parts of the kingdom. 


It would be very difficult to conceive any me- 
thod of more effectually governing deſpotically a 
people under the appearance of liberty, than this; 
it is true, that there is no great depth of judgment 
neceſſary to ice through it, and nothing is more 
certain, than that vaſt numbers of people did ſee 
through it; that even the lower claſs was not en- 
tirely deceived, but then it was too late; what 
remedy could be applied? the many-headedmonſter 

| had 
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had fwallowed up the monarchy, and covered the 
whole of France; and what could the opinion 
even of a majority of individuals do againſt it, 
when - unconnected, and without any poſſibility 
of uniting? Before any party could obtain a 
ſufficient degree of ſtrength to make head againſt 
the Jacobins, they could eafily be cruthed, as, 
indeed, the moderates and the conſtitutionaliſts 
always were, for the Jacobins kept the correſ- 
pondence and the place of meeting to themſelves, 
and were by that infinitely removed from any dan- 
ger from other clubs. 
Ihe government of the Jacobins was certainly 
ſtrongeſt, when it acted in concert with the 
aſſembly, which it had, in general, the method of 
governing alto, as we ſhalt preſently ſee; but in 
ſuch cates as the aſſembly did not agree with the 
club, the latter had a great advantage, becauſe the 
power of the ailembly, till. after the king was en- 
tirely dethroned in 1792, was obliged to have re- 
courſe to the circuitous mode already deſcribed of 
the miniſter, the departments, diſtricts, and mu- 
nicipalitics. 


As long as there remained any regular form of 
government in France, under the king, the club 
was all powertul, and was out of the reach of any 
danger, except that of a revolt in Paris, to which 
ſort of events, all governments, whether deſpotic 
or 
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or not, muſt be liable in a greater or leſs degree. 
The Jacobin club, it is true, loſt a great part of 
its importance and power, when the king being 
dethroned, the aſſembly became a fort of club it- 
ſelf, and expedited its orders in the ſame prompt 
manner ; it was then, indeed, a different caſe, 
and had not the principles of the aſſembly and of 
the Jacobins been the fame, the club muſt have 
fallen ſooner than it did. It ought here to be ob- 
ſerved, that till the club had fairly brought the re- 
volution to that pitch, that the aſſembly became a 
club, it did not loſe either its power or impor- 
tance; and when it did, it was rather a change 
of name than of nature that took place, for at 
preſent, the neceſſity of going on as they have 
begun, and of ſupporting meaſures ſo long 
adopted and applied, has rendered it unneceſſary 
to continue, with all that energy and force that 
was indiſpenſable in the firſt moments of the re- 
volution. FED 


Such then was the organization of the Jacobin 
club, which took its origin from Mirabeau, and 
its name from the convent of Jacobin monks, 
where the aflemblies were held; and certainly 
whoever are its advocates in other nations, muſt 
either be the friends of deſpotiſm and anarchy 
joined together, or they muſt be totally ignorant 
of the real Jacobin government. 
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If there are any men who have been betrayed 
into an approbation of the revolution by the ap- 
pearance of liberty and philanthropy, which an at- 
fectation of philoſophy and virtue gave to the de- 
crees of the firſt aſſembly; and who are unwilling 
to believe that France groaned under ſuch a great 
degree of deſpotiſm as that which we have been 
deſcribing, let them ſay whether they have found 
any of the decrees adhered to, except when it ſuited 
the general ſyſtem of deſtruction and plunder. 
Individual liberty, and the protection of property, 
decreed by the afſembly, and included in their 
famous rights of man, were they ever attended 

to? and yet they are eſſential to liberty and order 
in ſociety. 


Will the greateſt friend of the revolution ſay, 
that it was entirely through ignorance that the 
conſtitution was ſo conſtructed, as neither to be 
capable of being executed, nor of affording force 
to protect itſelf? No, that would not paſs; men 
who ſuccceded ſo well in moſt of their endeavours, 
could not be ſo weak. They calculated that it 
was impoſſible to be always repreſentatives of the 
people, but they might always be members ot 
the club ; it was therefore their intereſt to have a 
feeble government, that they might have a pow- 
erful club, and the calculation had but one fault, 
which was, that in a ſtate of confuſion, ſuch as 
they were creating, nothing could be permanent, 

every 
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every thing muſt be progreflive, and that though 
the club was the chef d'ceuvre of the revolution, 
both for permanence and for power, ſtill it muſt 
partake of the nature of the foundation on which 
it was built. | 


The ſucceſs with which the leadets of the French 
revolution found the work of anarchy go on, and 
the eaſe with which they governed all France, 
tyrannically, by means of the affiliation of their 
clubs, enabled them to make every apparent ſa- 
crifice of power to the good of the people. Su- 
preme maſters of France, the aſſembly ſeemed ſu- 
perior to every conſideration that its o.]n power 
and intereſt might inſpire, and to attend to no- 
thing but the will of the nation. To thoſe who 
were at a diſtance, and did not know the double 
mechaniſm of the machine, juſtice, and a ſtrict 
regard to the general good, might appear to be 
the only guides for their conduct. But the ap- 
pearance of the thing is completely changed, 
when it is diſcovered that the aſſembly, and the 
laws which it made, were only the means em- 
ployed to pleaſe, to delude, and to deceive. The. 
moſt humane and juſt laws ſeemed to ſpring from 
the repreſentatives of a great nation, and inſpired 
confidence, and afforded a proſpect of being frec 
and happy. The difficulties left in the way of 
the execution of theſe laws, ſeemed an imperfec- 
tion, but an imperfection that it was thought had 
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ariſen from being too jealous of liberty and the 
rights of the people. The executive power which 
was the medium through which the people were 
to ſee thoſe good and humane laws put in force, 
was enſeebled; and it was thought, that through 
an excels of delicacy and philanthropy, the aſſem- 
bly: had enervated even the power of doing good, 
leſt it might be applied to do evil. So uncom- 
mon an appearance of moderation was very capa- 
ble of leading thoſe who obſerved it into an error, 
and from this the Jacobins afpired at the hope of 
eſtabliſhing their government over the whole of 
Europe; in every country of which they found 

they had converts and admirers. | 


It is certainly changing the appearance of things 
much, to draw the curtain aſide, and ſhew their 
_ real motives, that their executive power was only 

as one of them ſaid ſun hochet d"enfant a child's 
_ rattle, as were alſo their philoſophical princi- 
ples ; they were made to pleaſe and to amuſe, 
while the true exccutive power lay in the Jacobin 
club, and its will conſtituted the law of the 


It is no diſgrace to ſtrangers to have been miſ- 
taken as to the real ſtate of things, becauſe they 
only ſaw them from a diſtance ; but certainly it 
may be expected, that men who were led into an 
error by the falſe appearance of things, through a a 
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love of liberty, will change their opinion when 
they know the real ſtate of the matter. Every ar- 
gument that can be uſed, and every fact that can 
be produced in the hiſtory of the government of 
France, will prove that the Jacobin government 
was ſuch as we here repreſent it; and we may 
challenge the world to produce an inſtance 
wherein the laws and principles of the aſſembly 
triumphed, when put in oppoſition to the will of 
the club, during the fiyſt four years af the revolu- 
Ben 


That the elub met with occafional contradiction 
from its own members, is true; a ſchiſm had ariſen, 
but the club itfelf always obtained the victory, 
and drew down fignal vengeance upon thoſe who 
had darcd fo to oppoſe its will. When M. Bailly 
had withdrawn from the club, and as mayor of 
Paris wiſhed to oppoſe the force of the law to 
its arbitrary will : he proclaimed martial law, and 
applied it to a diſorderly mob. M. Bailly was 
not after that re- elected mayor of Paris; he ſoon 
If his place, and, finally, was ignominiouſly 


put to death on the very ſpot where the law had 


been executed. The. momentary triumph of 
M. Bailly far, then, from being any proof of the 
ſubmiſſion of the Jacobins ta the law, is, on the 
contrary, a complete proof of their being ſuperior 
to the law. | 

* When 
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When any ſchifm or diviſion aroſe in the club, 


the members who retired immediately invoked the _ 


conſtitution, for they knew how much that and 
Jacobiniſm were at variance; this occaſioned nu- 
merous inferior ſquabbles, and finally terminated 
in the revolution of the tenth of Auguſt, 1792, 
when the club triumphed over every thing that 
had the appearance of law. 


The aſſembly had no ſooner made a ſort of co- 
alition with the people who headed the Pariſians, 
on the fourteenth of July, and the king returned 
to Verſailles, than every poſſible meaſure was 
taken to deſtroy the ancient form of things; even 
the names, in many inſtances, were changed, and 
there were people who already talked in public 
places of the agrarian law. 


The writings of Voltaire, Monteſquiou, Raynal, 
Rouſſeau, and Mably, were ranſacked for what- 
ever was favourable to republicaniſm, inimical to 
injuſtice and to ill- ſounded prejudice; but theſe 
paſſages were taken only as it ſuited thoſe who took 
them; they were changed, exaggerated, and 
then from the mouths of the orators of the aſſem- 
bly paſſed into thoſe of the loweſt rabble. The 
ſocial contract, and other ingenious reveries, were 
made uſe of to lead people aſtray ; for confuſion 
and diſorder could never be ſolidly founded, but 
upon wild notions inſtilled into the minds of thoſe 
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who were to be the inſtruments of the projected a 
revolutions. 


Monſ. Mounier, a deputy from the province of 
Dauphine, was one of the moſt eloquent and 
reaſonable men of thoſe who were tinctured with 
the new philoſophy and love of change ; of con- 
ſequence, his project for the rights of man 
[Note C.] was adopted, as being the beſt. It 
was to ſerve as a baſis for the new conſtitution, 
and all laws made were to be framed ſo as to cor- 
reſpond with it. 


Amongſt the articles of the rights of man, 1N- 
SURRECTION was not only one, but it was ranked 
as a duty (un devoir;) and thereby the fatal principle 
was adopted of the perpetual right of the peo- 
ple to change their government at pleaſure. 
M. Mounier ſoon found out his error, but ſtill he 
found it out too late; and the very intereſting 
account which he rendered of his conduct fix 
months after, when he had been chaſed from the 
aſſembly, is one of thoſe that throws the moſt 
light on the Jacobin tranſactions at the begining 
of the revolution. 


The principle of revolt is a very curious one, if 
we conſidered it when weighed againſt, the will 
of the majority beiag the law of the whole. In a 
{mall ſtate like Athens, the majority might riſe in 
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arms and change the government, becauſe they 

found themſelves all in one place, and could ſee 
which was the majority. A majority of the in- 
habitants of Paris might do the fame ; but then, 
a majority of Paris was but a ſmall number in 
proportion to a majority of the kingdom, and in 
the moment of rebellion it never could be poſſible 
to know whether the revolt correſponded with the 
general will, 


It has always been the practice of the Jacobins, 
like other ſects that want to lead people into 
error, to make uſe of a ſort of jargon that con- 
ſounds the underſtanding, and, when new words 
were not invented, to apply ald ones in an un- 
uſual way. The very name of inſurrection im- 
plics the effort of the weaker againſt the ſtronger, 
or againſt the rulers placed over the inſurgents by 
the will of the majority; the inſurrection then 
muſt, from the nature of things, be totally incom- 
patible with any ſort of government whatever, 
as well as with the voice of the majority ; for it 
is of no importance for nine-tenths of a nation to 
inake laws, if the other tenth has a right to over- 
turn them; which is not only the natural con- 
ſequence of the principle, but has actually and 
literally taken place. Several inſurrections in 
Paris have changed the whole ſyſtem of law and 
government, at different times, during the revo- 
lution, and not one of them conſiſted of fifty 
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thouſand people. The inſurrection of the tenth of 
Auguſt, which deſtroyed the conſtitution and the 
monarchy, did not amount ta half the number, ſo 


that it was not at any rate qne-bundredth part of 
the kingdom. 


Thoſe who decreed the principle of inſurrection, 
might, perhaps, be ignorant of its conſequences at 
the time; but they did not remain ſo long, they 
at firſt found means of turning it to their advantage, 
but at laſt, fell all of them ſacrifices to it. 


The moment that inſurrection is to regulate a 
kingdom, the capital will become in the end the 
miſtreſs of the whole ; for, it is from the capital 
which the general movement alone can be given 
that ſandtifies the inſurrection. Thus we have 
ſeen every inſurrection in Paris rendered ſacred by 
the ſupport given to it - by the whole kingdom, 
while the inſurrections of Lyons, and other towns, 
have drawn down upon their inhabitants the hea. 
vieſt and moſt cruel vengeance. 


By thus ſiriking at the root of ſocial order, the 
leaders of the revolution, perhaps, only meant to 
ſanction what they had done; but, if fo, they 
were doing what was unneceſſary, for where 
ſtrength and ſucceſs are, no. ſanction is wanting, 
except what men receive from their own breaſts ; 
and that is not to be obtained by a creed of their 
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own making. But, whatever their intention might 
be, it ſerved completely the purpoſe of deluding 
the multitude, who did not ſtand much in need 
of ſuch a ſtimulus, and who now no longer con- 
fidered obedience of any kind but as a meannefs 
and ſlavery. | 


It might naturally have been expected, that, 
when the deputies found themſelves at leiſure, 
they would conſult their cahiers, that they might 
at leaſt know the intentions of their conſtituents ; 
but this they never did, nor talked of doing; and 
it is not without truth and juſtice that they have 
been accuſed of having revolted againſt their con- 
ſtituents, as well as againſt their king, and with 
ſtill Jeſs reaſon, for the king had given them ſome 
cauſe, and, perhaps, even the plea of neceſſity 
might be urged ; but they had no ſuch plea with 
regard to their conſtituents. 


The manner of reſolving this queſtion was too 
ſhallow to deceive any one; nevertheleſs it ſerved 
the purpoſe amongſt a people who talk a great 
deal, but ſeldom reflect ſeriouſly upon avy thing. 
The reaſon that they gave, was, that if they had 
continued under the name and form of ſtates ge- 
neral, they would have confulted their inſtruc- 
tions, but, having become the National Aſſembly, 
that was not a neceſſary form. It was thus that 
OMe ? Cromwell, 
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Cromwell, under the title of Protector, did what 
he could not have done under that of King. 


If there can be any difference between two 
things where the eſſence remains the ſame, and 
where the end to be ar is the ſame, then 
this reaſoning might have been good for ſome- 
thing; but, let the name be changed as it might, 
the deputics were choſen by the people, and were 
intended to procure happineſs for the people. 
Though the power which they had obtained by 
the victory over the court gave them the means 
of carrying their reforms ſomething farther than 
their conſtituents had dared to expect, ſtill 
that was no reaſon for not conſulting their in- 
ſtructions; beſides, as the change of name was 
their own act, and done without either the con- 
ſent or knowledge of their conſtituents, the re- 
lation between elector and repreſentative muſt 
either have remained entire, or it muſt have been 
deſtroyed altogether, as no act of one fide only 
could change the original nature of the con- 
nection between them. 


The intention, covered by the change of name, 
was ſeen through by moſt people at the time; it 
was conſidered as a means of diminiſhing their 
obedience to their king, and their duty to their 
conſtituents, and ſetting them above all thoſe 
laws and formalities wn exiſted with reſpect 
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to the ſtates general. Beſides this, they dazzled the 
eyes of the multitude, whom they flattered, by tak - 
ing to themſelves the name of the nation; a national 
aſſembly ſeemed to be a name above every name; it 
ſeemed to comprehend powers of every ſort by the 
appearance of national identity which it aſſumed. 
Had the name been changed after the revolt of 
the 14th of July, it might have been conſidered 
as a meer affair of neceſſity; but it was done 
before, and therefore done by choice : or after it 
had been changed, if the deputies had conſulted 
their inſtructions, it would have been a proof, 
that they did not intend to ſet them afide : but 
no ſuch thing was ever mentioned by them, ſo 
that the aſſembly might, in fact, be ſtiled a (clt- 
created one, as it preſerved none of the marks 
of that body of repreſentatives of the people, 
which were eſſential to their exerciſing legiſlative 
power. It was the Abbe Seyeyes who propoſed 
changing the name: as he has fince been the 
counſellor of Robeſpierre, and ſtill chamber- 
counſel to the ruling party, his ambition is as 
evident as his want of moderation. 


That the aſſembly eſtabliſhed its right to legiſlate 
by its having force at its command is true, and that 
it was, therefore, as legitimate a government as 
that of moſt abſolute thrones muſt be allowed ; but 
when the members called themſelves the repreſen- 
tatives of a free people, were they ſaying true? No. 
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certainly ; to be ſuch, another election and primary 
aſſemblies would have been neceſſary; but it was 
very unneceſſary for their ambition and private 
purpoſes, and therefore neither a new election, 
nor the duties which the old one impoſed upon 
them, were ever thought of. 


As it is juſt about this time, that the founda- 
tion of all the labyrinth of crimes and errors into 
which the people were led was firmly laid, it 
will be moſt conducive to order, to confider 
the different principles that led to them under 
different heads. 


5 The foundations of the ſyſtem of anarchy, 
pillage, and murder, were laid on the following 
principles: 

1. That inſurrection is one of the rights of 
man. > 

2. That the good of the public is the ſupreme 


law, before which all others a are to give way. 


3. That all men are born and remain equal in 
rights. 


4. That men are never bound by what their 
anceſtors have done; this laſt is only a kind of 
repetition of the perpetual right of inſurrection. 


We 
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We have already ſeen how incompatible the 
principle of inſurrection is with the will of the 
majority, which never can be known at the time 
an inſurrection takes place; and from this it 
ariſes, that as anarchy was what it was intended 
in the firſt inſtance to eſtabliſh, the jarring of 
the principles amongſt each other rendered them 
of a double utility. As every order of things 
eſtabliſhes an incquality immediately, the third 


principle was at all times ready to ſet the two 
others at work. 


The elements of diſcord and anarchy could 
not have been better choſen, and perhaps, in 
future times, it will be confidered as a diſcovery 
equal to that of original colours ; for let anarchy 
aſſume what ſhape it may, its origin will be found 
in one or more of theſe principles. 


The firſt principle legitimates reſiſtance to the 
law, whenever thoſe who reſiſt ſhall have the 
means of employing force, and obliging their 
fellow citizens to follow their example, where 
this is the general practice, a perpetual ſtate 


of warfare and revolution muſt be the inevitable 
conſequence. 


Perhaps, amongſt a people like the inhabitants 
of Nerth America, the fame principles might not 
lead to ſuch fatal conſequences » becauſe there the 


people, 
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people, both by their ſituation as individuals, and 
their habits of life, would be led to make a ditterent 
uſe of ſuch rights. In a country where every man is 
either a proprietor, or has the proſpect of becoming 
one by regular induſtry, property muſt naturally be 
reſpected, and induſtry conſidered as the ſureſt 
road to obtain it, but in an old vitiated ſtate ot 
ſociety, where fortunes were become very un- 
equal, where nine-tenths were not proprietors, 
and had very little proſpect of ever becoming ſo, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to confider of ſome 
manner of ſecuring the peaceable inhabitant from 
the attack of that part of ſociety, who having 
nothing to loſe, conſider the whole world as a 
fiſhing | pon, in which they are to fiſh as well as 
they can, and who compoſe the majority at an 
inſurrection, though common icnte would revolt 
at their being admitted into a deliberating afſem- 
bly, to become there the majority. 


The unlimited liberty of the preſs was alſo the 
conſequence of theſe principles ; ſo that ſedition, 
treaſon, and every kind of calumny, became quite 
common, and rendered it equally impoſſible to 
live peaccably in ſociety, or to adminiſter juſtice 
and regulate public affairs. 


Every man who choſe to do fo, ſet to work 
with denunciations and ſcandal, and did ſociety 
thereby a great deal of miſchief; miſtruſt and 
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ſuſpicion reigned, peaceable men, tired of a con- 
teſt where the anonymous villain had the advan- 
tage, or afraid to ſhew himſelf as a mark for 
their arrows, withdrew from public affairs, which 
were by degrees left to the care of the aban- 
doned and the deſperate. 


In ſpeaking of the evils which might naturally 
be expected to ariſe from theſe principles, when 
applied to the government of ſuch a large and 
corrupted nation, we do not by any means go 
beyond, nor even approach the miſerable ſtate to 
which they have fince reduced that country; it 
is even aſtoniſhing, that they have been carried 
to ſuch lengths as we have fince ſeen, becauſe 
the pooreſt individual has loſt by the bargain. 
The maximum of perfonal enjoyment is now re- 
duced below what formerly mightbe called the 
minimum; that is to ſay, the general run of 
people are worſe in their ſituation, than the 
| Pooreſt claſs of working labourers was before the 
revolution. 


The members of the firſt aſſembly have ſaid 
in their own vindication, that though they at firſt 
laid down, unlimitedly, the principles of things, 
they afterwards fixed rules and bounds for their 
application; as if a decree regulating the form of 
an inſurrection was not an infult upon common 
ſenſe, "uy did not the philoſophers of 1789 
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decree laws for the form of the waves of the 
ocean, or ailign bounds for the flames of the fire, 
for they are all equally capable of being directed. 
When the ſtorm docs not agitate, the wave ceaſes 
to rage, and the flames ar- regulated by the ele- 
ments which ſurround then, and the food which 
they ſeed upon: a mob in infurrection has likewiſe 
its regulator, which is compoſed of its will and its 
power; where they correſpond, the inſurrection 
muſt go on, where they do not, it muſt ſtop; 
and thus we have ſeen the apoſtles of the ſyſtem 
of which we ſpeak fall alternately ſacrifices to the 
principle of inſurrection ; we have ſeen them torn 
in pieces by thoſe very men whoſe paſſions they 
had ſtirred up, and thereby taught, from ſad ex- 
perience, to know, that their tardy laws to regu- 
late calumny and inſurrection, and to explain 
away their original definition of equality, was of 
little uſe. They adminiſtercd the poiſon, and let 
it operate long before they applied a feeble antidote, 
which could not have prevented the effect of its 
operation, even if it had been ſooner reſorted to, 
but which, when thought of too late, betrayed 
cither a want of judgment or a bad intention, 


We might attribute naturally, and it would 
be moſt agrecable to us to do ſo, to an 1gno- 
rance of the conſequences that would ariſe, the 
throwing out a general principle in an unlimited 
ſenſe, and leaving a long interval before any at- 
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tempt was made to ſet bounds to its appli- 
cation ; but there are ſeveral reaſons which ſhew 
that it was. done with defign and not through 
ignorance. Firſt of all, it has been the conſtant 
practice of the aſſembly; ſecondly, the ariſtocra- 
tic party generally warned them of the danger of 
doing ſo; and, laſtly, in ſuch caſes as it ſuited their 
own purpoſes, we have always ſeen that they were 
not ignorant, but very acute in their examination 
of the probable conſequences of things; it would, 
therefore, be wrong to impute this to ignorance : 
however, if there can be any doubt on the ſubject, 
that doubt is fully reſolved by themſelves on dif- 
ferent occaſions ſince. They have never dared to 
ſpeak againit the holy inſurrection ; but Condor- 
cet, Briſſot, and others, both in their ſpeeches and 
writings, have ſignified, that inſurrection might 
laſt too long, that it might at laſt aliment itſelf 
with what was precious inſtead of what required 
to be deſtroyed ; and ſuch jargon as this, from 
which nothing can be underſtood, but that they 
diſapproved of inſurrection, in a general ſenſe, as 
much as any of us do, but that they made uſe of 
it when it anſwered their own purpoſe. 


There is an abſurdity fo conſpicuouſly great 
in conſecrating, as a general principle, that which 
may endure too long, that it is aſtoniſhing there 
yet exiſt men who have any other ſentiments 
than thoſe either of horror or of pity, for thoſe 
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perſons who could lead a nation into ſuch a la- 
byrinth of error. 


When the people of Paris had got the better 
of their ſears, then the fixty ſections, which were 
ſo uſeful in the moment of danger, became the 
ſeats of every ſort of abuſe that men could prac- 
tiſe, under the appearance of — and the pub- 
lic good. | 


Each ſection became a tumultuous aſſembly, 
and had its orators, its preſident, and ſecretaries, 
exactly after the manner of the National Aſſem- 
bly. Decrees were made in the fame ſtyle and 
ſpirit, and there was very little difference except 
in the extent of dominion between the Sectional 
Aſſembly and the National Afembly. 


Although in any one ſection there could not be 
any thing very important to do, yet the aſſem- 
blies were almoſt perpetual ; under the cover 
of giving advice or opinion, or of conſulting 
with each other, they examined every queſtion ; 
and, whenever it ſuited their purpoſe, thoſe opi- 
nions were printed and placarded : fo that with 
ſixty public aſſemblies debating, writing, publiſh - 
ing, and putting in force the new ideas of legiſ- 
lation 55 the minds of all the people were heated to 
a 2 almoſt paſt bearing. The conſequence 
was at plots of every kind were imagined, and 
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oppreſſion of every kind was put in practice; 
there was no reſt by night nor by day, and the 
moſt cruel tyranny that is exerciſed in any civi- 
liſed nation would have been a ſtate of happi- 
neſs, in compariſon to what the Pariſian began 
already to fcel. 


| Novelty, which has great influence in Paris, 
and hope, which luckily comes to alleviate the 
pains of men on moſt occaſions, rendered the 
citizen content ; but, above all, the amour propre, 
was gratified by thinking himſelf free, and wear- 
ing an uniform. Thus it is, that what is difficult 
and dangerous becomes often more ſufferable than 
it would otherwiſe be, and at laſt neceſſity of con- 
tinuing, added to the habit of bearing, ſupports us 
ſor a long ſeries of years under circumſtances which 
would, without theſe alleviatons, have become 
intolerable. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. VI. 


The national aſſembly leads the people afiray—Berthier 
and Foulon maſſacred inbumanly by the mob—the 
cool ferocity of the aſſembly, of La Fayette, and of 
Bailly the mayor of Paris M omen are puſhed fore- 
mcſt in all caſes of inſurretion—Caſlles of the 
nobles burned, and the country people ſtirred up--Many 
newſpapers eſtabliſhed to preach rebellion — M. 
Necker's return; he loſes ſome of his popularity— 
Queſtion of t:co chambers debated — The 4th of 
Auguſt, and feudal ſyſtem pulled down— Immediate 
evil conſequences—General anarchy, diſcontent, and 
miſery—The aſſembly contradicts M. Necker —A 
loan made—Mirabeau declaims againſt paper money 
— Neceſſity of a change both for the court and the 
aſſembly—A revolt and maſſacre in the 4th and 5th 
October. Te King brought priſoner to Paris---The 
Aſſembly follows. 


\ y HILE the members of the national aſſem- 
bly were negleCting to conſult the inſtructions 
given by their conſtituents, they were every day 
employed in making harangues, which, by cou- 
veying an unlimited principle of liberty to the 
people, was, in fact, ſtirring up nothing but 
anarchy and licentioutneſs. 


N 3 The 
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The end of the preſent century, ſo much 
boaſted of for its ſuperior knowledge, has not, 
however, the merit of the diſcovery, that it is 
only the vice of mankind that renders laws ne- 
ceſſary, or that renders a compact between men 
neceſſary ; if all were perfectly virtuous, it would 
follow, that all would be perfectly juſt and happy, 
and that ihe fyſtem of liberty and equality, as 
the French call it, might be put in practice. 
When we have quarries of diamonds we may 
build oriental palaces, but while we have but 
brick and mortar, we muſt content ourſelves with 
European architecture. 


National vengeance and national juſtice were 
words that the people uſed upon all occaſions, 
with juſt the tame attention to their application 
as the parrot from his cage. The mob had 
ſcarcely got time to reſt from the exertion of 
walking into the Baſtile, when the door was 
opened, and maffacreing a few old men, before a 
new occaſion offered itſelf ſor exerting a patriotic 
; vengeance, 


Amongſt thoſe perſons who had accepted of 

a place in the new miniſterial arrangements, 
when M. Necker was diſmiſſed, was M. Foulon, 
a man very rich, but by no means popular, and 
who, beſides, was father-in-law to the intendant of 
Paris, M. Berthier, This M. Foulon, inſtead 
N 
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of quitting France, retired only to a little diſtance 
from Paris, and concealed himſelf on his own eſtate, 
where he was diſcovered, and brought from thence 
to Paris. The good people had heard ſay, that this 
man had expreſſed a wiſh to make them eat graſs; 
it was conſidered as a piece of pleaſantry and 
cruelty, that united to ſatisſy the juſtice of the 
people, to fill his mouth with graſs, and putting 
a bundle of hay on his back, to make him walk 
about twenty miles in the heat of the day in the 
month of July. No particular crime was laid to 
his charge, though he was not by any means a 
man without fault; on the contrary, rich, vain, 
and ſelfiſh, he could have few friends ; but he had 
never ſaid what was imputed to him, nor was he 
accuſed of any act of oppreſſion. He was firſt 
carried to the Hotel de Ville, and from thence ſent 
by M. de la Fayette, who commanded the national 
troops, under a feeble eſcort to priſon. But there 
were men amongſt the crowd, whole purpoſe was 
to prevent his arriving there; Foulon was taken 
by force from the ſoldier citizens, hanged, and 
his head cut off. - This was all but the affair bf 
a few minutes, his head (the mouth ſtuffed with 
hay) was carricd in triumph on a pike, and the 
naked body drawn in a mutilated ſtate, with all 
the indecency that it was poſlible, through the 
{treets. A number of furies, in the form of wo- 
men, dancing round as it went along, and with 
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words and geſtures, which do not admit of a 
repetition, endeavouring to degrade a liſeleſs 
_ corpſe. 


Berthier, the intendant of Paris, was coming 
to town priſoner he ſame day, under an eſcort ot 
an immenſe number of troops, and it was confi— 
dered by the mob as a plcatant picce of ſport to 
carry the head of the father-in-law and throw it at 
the fon. 

Perthier arrived about ten in the evening, the 
ſime mob Nil] attending to put lim to death. It 
had even been adviſed by numbers amongſt them 
to put him to death before he ſhould enter the 
town-houſe; this, however, was difticalt to do, 
for there were more than twenty thouſand of the 
national evards there and in the adjoining ave— 
nues, fo that the mob had, in fact, been obliged to 
give up part of the ground to the guards. The 
General la Fayette, with all the cool deliberation 
of a philoſophical and republican hero, ſettled all 
theſe dilkculties ; about five hours before, he had 
wen the miſerable end of Foulon, whom he had 
tent to priſon in broad day, yet he ſent Berthicr 
32 the night to prion, with a finall guard only, 

and with orders to that guard o do uo violence 
to the people. The conſequence was, that the 
miſerable victim had ſcarcely deſeended the fairs 
when he was ſeized and hung up at the fame 
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lamp-iron, but the rope breaking, it was thought 
the quickeſt method to cut open his body with a 
ſabre, and in leſs than eight minutes from his 
leaving the council chamber, one of the mob ap- 
peared before Bailly and la Fayette, and all the 
deputies of the ſections, with the victim's heart 
reeking in his hand. | 


Such was the commencement of the reign of li- 
| berty and juſtice, ſuch was the beginning of the ad- 
miniſtration of M. Bailly as mayor, and M. dela 
Fayette as commander; with ſuch a people, ſuch 
a mayor, and ſuch a commander, it was not to 
be wondered if the human character grew worſe, 


and it peaceable men began to with to be out of 
the kingdom. 


An aſſembly that had ſeen ſuch tranſactions, 
ought to have been quick to puniſh, andsfearched 
out with ſeverity the authors and perpetrators of 
thoſe horrid and diſgraceful actions. But what 
did they do ? they permitted Barnave to preſerve his 
place and confideration amongſt them, though he 
anſwered to a member who lamented ſuch atro- 
cities, © What, then, and was the blood that was 
ſpilt ſo pure!“ This Barnave ſhould have been 
_ chaſed as a monſter from an aſſembly that pre- 
tended to be the fathers of the people ; on the 
contrary, his reputation and importance in the 
aſſembly increaſcd, | Note F.] and the people find- 

ing 
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ing advocates amongſt the rulers, and no where any 
one to puniſh, was prepared whenever there was 
occaſion to repeat the fame. 'There was no excuſe 
in this affair, as on the firſt day of the revolution, 
when they thonght they had run great riſks, 
when they were heated with exertion, and not 
quite relieved from fear; | Note G.;] it was a cool, 
deliberate act, and moſt aſſuredly a very barba- 
rous one. 


It was upon this oceaſion the mob diſcovered, 
that as the national guards were, in caſe of in- 
ſurrection, to be their antagoniſts, the beſt way 
would be to make the women go foremoſt. This 
they long practiſed, and generally with perfect 
ſucceſs ; for beſides that, the market and fiſh- 
women of Paris are generally full as ſtout as the 
men, they were bolder, more daring, and more 
cracl; to this they added the advantage of the 
guards not caring to uſe violence with them ; 
ſo that if M. de la Fayette ſandified inſurrec- 
tion, the people did it every juſtice in the execu- 
tion. 


To prevent the nobles from exerting their in- 
tereſt in the countries which were not acceſſible to 
affiliated clubs and writings, in the ſame manner 
as towns, it was rumoured that the nobility were 
plotting a contre revolution. This word was invented 
tor the purpoſe, and the people was invited to burn 
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their caſtles, -and maltreat their perſons, by let- 
ters ſent to different quarters of he kingdom, ſig- 
nifying that the caſtles were the repairs and firong- 
holds of ariſtocrats, from which they would ſome 


day or other iſſue out and maſlacre the defence- 
leſs inhabitants of all the villages.* 


* Amongſt many tragical ſcenes which the burning of 
caſtles occaſioned, one pleaſant enough occurred in the pro- 
vince of Dauphiny ; the maſter of a caſtle being informed 
that the inhabitants of a neighbouring village were coming to 
burn his houſe, aſſembled all his friends and dependents as 
quickly as poſſible, and informed them of the buſineſs ; but, ſays 
he, defence will be uſeleſs, for other villages will join themſelves 
to that, and they will finiſh with murdering us all; let us 
ſet off to burn their village. Off they ſet, and the two parties 
met on the road, when the following converſation took place. 

People of the willage. Well, Sir, you're ſetting off, we ſee ; 
do you know that we are going to burn your caſtle? | 

Mafter of the caftle. So, ſo, that's very well, for we are juſt on 
the road to burn your village. But whoſe orders have you to burn 
my caſtle; are you properly authoriſed ? 

Village. We act by the orders of the king and the national 
aſſembly for the public good. 

Caſtle. That's perfectly right, nothing is more juſt, I do the 
ſame, don't let us loſe time, let each obey. 

T he chief of the village (after a little pauſe, in a low voice.) 
But what do you think of this affair, would it not be better for us 


both ndt to obey ? we ſhall not burn your _ and you will 
not burn our village ? 


Caftle, Well, if you think ſo, I agree, let us each return 
home. Thus ended the expedition. 


3 The 
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The people never could be led to theſe exceſſes 
but by intpiring into them fear, which has been 
the principal agent of the Jacobins. They knew 
well that under the influence of fear, men act 
more than they reflect or calculate, and that fear, 
with few exceptions, operates on all ; whereas 
hope reflects and calculates, and does not ope- 
rate ſo univerſally. Beſides this, fear is the paſſion 
which inſpires cruelty more than any other, the 
Fricobins therefore invoked fear, and employed it 
from the beginning till the preſent day; it has 
continually angmented till the reign of Robe- 
ſpierre, when it arrived at its greateſt poſſible 
pitch, it was then called the ſyſtem of terror. The 
r:vrolution, however, lias only varied in the quan- 
Lacs it employed of the ſame thing, for it has been 
rom the beging tpurred on by fear, conducted 
by fear, and continued by fear. 


The old government was no ſooner deprived of 
al power, than a number of ſmall daily news- 
rupers appeared, iome few of them only giving 
te debates of the aſſembly, and a little news; 
others giving news, reaiouings of their own, and 
embracing whatever a newipaper may be ſup- 
poled to contain. Three of thoſe papers only de- 
rei atpreient to be mentioned, that of the famous 
Britlot, called the French Patriot; another by 
Camille de Moulins, every week, entitled the Re- 
«Glutions of France and Brabant; and the laſt 
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the journal of Marat, called the Friend of tlie 
People. Of theſe the journal of Briffot was 
the moſt moderate; it contained ſometimes 
good remarks, and though it laid down in their 
fulleſt latitude the principles of inſurrection, 
of equality, and the {athionable phraſes of the 
people's good, and the people's will, he never di- 
rectly adviſed murder nor robbery. Camille de- 
_ Moulins, on the contrary, began by pointing out 
its victims to the people, and obtained from Mi- 
rabeau, who did not bluſh to treat him as his 
friend, the title of purveyor-general for the lan- 
tern. Marat, ſuperlative in wickedneſs at the 
beginning, as he was at the end, preached no- 
thing but maſſacre and dettruction. "Thoſe 
three publications, at a cheap price, were 
circulated through the kingdom, and having 
different degrees of atrocity, ſuited different cha- 
racters. The fate of their authors is a true pic- 
ture of the progres and manner in which their 
principles gained ground. Briſſot's principles at 
the end of two years were in the mode, and con- 
tinued fo a long time; at laſt he fell, and then 
Marat and Camille de Moulins got more into vogue 
than ever Briſſot had been, though at firſt they 
were objects of hatred and of horror. 


The return of M. Necker on the 29th of July, 
was a fignal for general rejoicing, and Necker, 


who went to the town-houte in triumph, thought 
| | | to 
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to have completed his glory by propoſing a ge- 
neral amneſty for all that was paſt. He haran- 
gued the common council, and brought them to 
conſent to his propoſition ; but he was ſcarcely 
departed, when the fixty governments of Paris 
aſſembled, declared the common council had ex- 
ceeded its powers, and revoked all. Thus was the 
laſt day of M. Necker's glory come ; he was the 
firſt who felt the effects of the inſurrection upon 
himſelf, of all thoſe who had worked it up. 


The ſame man to whoſe will the nation had hi- 
therto given a blind obedience, was now contra- 
dicted in the moſt open and leaſt ceremonious 
manner, and his fortune, like that of the great Pom- 
pey, took a decided turn. Till that day, every thing 
had proſpered with him, and from that moment 
he never had any thing but diſappointment and 
defeat in all his projects. 


The national aſſembly was employing itſelf in 
debates concerning the new conſtitution that was 
to be made. It took an odd enough turn, and 
we muſt naturally ſuppoſe with an intention to 
ſpread general principles, by treating general 
queſtions, and to complete the triumph of the 
people by oppoſing their will and intereſt to that 
of the king and the nobles. The queſtion of whe- 
| ther the aſſembly ſhould, as in England, be com- 
poſed of two chambers, or only of one, was de- 

bated, 
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bated, but probably never ſeriouſly, ' by the 
greater number of members who were decidedly 
in favour of one general aſſembly. The veto of the 
king, or his power of ſanctioning, or refuſing his 

ſanction to any law, was alſo already mentioned; 
and all theſe diſcuſſions gave occaſion to princi- 
ples which led people to think that king, nobles, 
and commons wereabſolutely oppoſite to each other 
in their intereſts; ſo that no method of rendering 
the two former obnoxious to the general bulk of 


the nation could be better calculated, or for ſpread- 
ing diſcontents and jealouſies. 


Tt was during theſe debates that whatever was 
wrong or ridiculous in the ancient feudal ſyſtem 
was held up to the public in the moſt exaggerated 
language. Some privileges which inſpire horror, 
but which were never uſed, and only exiſted in 
ſome particular places,“ were conſidered, or ra- 


* One of theſe was, that the Seigneur returning from hunt- 
ing, had a right to kill one of his vaſſals, by cutting him open, 
that he might ſoak his feet in his bowels, to refreſh himſelf, 
The relation is ſhocking, and the fact is true, but the general 
feudal ſyſtem had no connection with it. Another was, that 
when a Seigneur found himſelf ſeriouſly offended by a vaſſal, 
he had a right to uſe the privilege of a huſband with the vaſſal's 
wife, while the huſband was ſhut into a ſtrong wooden cheſt, 
upon the top of which his wife ſuffered violence. Another was 
the more generally known privilege of the Seigneur, called le droit 
de Seigneur, to conſummate in perſon the marriage of his vaſſals, 
All of theſe are ſo repugnant to juſtice and common ſenſe, that 


they could not occaſion the leaſt uneaſineſs to any perſon in the 
preſent enlightened times. 
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ther affected to be conſidered, as dangerous to 
liberty; and ſerved, however, to turn the general 
tide flill more ſtrongly againſt the whole of the 
teudal ſyſtem than it already was. 


One of the evils of having but one chamber is 
evidently the facility with which a decree may be 
paſſed before it has been maturely weighed. This 
evil is particularly great in France, amongſt ſo 
impatient and lively a people, and where they are 
fo ſuſceptible of that enthuſiaſm which pervades 
men in popular aflemblics upon the diſcuſſion of 
important ſubjects. The National Aſſembly was 
regulated by no ancient form, nor by any new 
law, reſpecting tlie manner of paſſing a decree; 
ſo that the feeling of the moment operated with- 
out reſtraint; and as their fittings were almoſt 
inceſſant, being held from nine or ten in the 
morning till three 1n the afternoon, and from 
about half-paſt four in the afternoon till ten or 
eleven at night, the members got into a heated 
ſtate both of mind and body, that was ex- 
tremely unfricndly to calm deliberation. 


It was propoſed to begin the work of ſorming 
a conſtitution; but M. de Noailles, a noble- 
man in the party of la Fayette, propoſed be- 
ginning by tacrificing the feudal rights of the 
nobles to the general intereſts. This was pro- 
poſed in one of the evening fittings, and is a bet- 

ter 
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ter example of the danger of one chamber with- 
out any counterpoiſe, than any thing that can 
poſſibly be ſaid upon the ſubject. The rights of 
hunting, fiſhing, of having decr parks, rabbit 
warrens, and pigeon-houſes, were done away 
along with the other more unnatural and more 
unjuſt of the feudal privileges. The nobles ſtrove 
which ſhould be foremoſt in abandoning their 
rights, and the enthuſiaſm became general ; the 
pariſh prieſts, imitating their example, offered to 
throw up their perquiſites, and thoſe of the clergy 
who had a plurality of livings, offered in a vo- 
luntary manner to confine themſelves to one only. 
Many particular privileges, which were enjoyed 
only in certain places and towns, and, in parti- 
cular in what was called the Pays d'Etat, were 
given up by the repreſentatives from thoſe places. 
This enriched vaſtly the fcene, and rendered it 
extremely intereſting. 


The mixture of good and evil in this night's 
labours was aſtoniſhingly great. No one who 
contemplates it with the feelings of a man, can 
refuſe his approbation in a general view of the 
matter. It was the reſult of feeling and of a ſen- 
timent of juſtice which got the better of preju- 
dice and perſonal intereſt, though as to the manner 
in which it was done, prudence was left totally 
behind. Whenever the open and generous feelings 
obtain a victory over the calculating ſelfiſh ones, 

O it 
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it is 2 victory that exalts human nature, and ſets 
criticiſm at a diſtance : and, certainly, though the 
conſequences reſulting from this night of the me- 
morable fourth of Auguſt have been terrible to 
the human race; though the manner in which 
theſe generous ſacrifices operated upon thoſe on 
whom the favours were conferred is diſgraceful to 
mankind, it is impoſſible entirely to withhold ap- 
probation and applauſe from ſuch a conteſt of gene- 
roſity and diſintereſtedneſs as that ſcene exhibited. 


_ In one night the ancient and Gothic fabric of 
feudal rights was deſtroyed throughout the largeſt 
kingdom in Europe; and that ſyſtem of deſtruction 
and invaſion of property was begun, which has 
known no other bounds, but that which nature 
has aſſigned to the moſt terrible of its ſcourges. 
Peſtilence itſelf ceaſes when there is nothing more 
to deſtroy, and the invaſion of property only 
ceaſed in France, when there was no more pro- 
perty to invade. 


The enthuſiaſm with which the feudal rights 
were defiroyed on that memorable night, only 
ſerved as a fignal for deſtroying the ſmall remains 
of order and ſubordination which remained in the 
kingdom. The people had already begun in ſome 
parts to burn the caſtles of the Seigneurs, they 
now begun every where to deſtroy and rebel. 
If men through philanthropy have ever wiſhed to 

annihilate 
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annilulate the rights of hunting and fiſhing, 
this decree, and its immediate conſequences, may, 
perhaps, change their opinion. The whole pea- 
ſantry of France turned itſelf looſe upon the 
birds and beatts—partridges and pheaſants were 
for tome time cheaper than fowls from the barn 
yard, and other game was in as great plenty as 
butcher's meat. The people had riſen in a mals 
for the firſt time upon the timid race of ani- 
mals, which were exterminated in a few months. 
The pleaſures of the chaſe, hitherto confined to a 
few, were now entirely put an end to. The in- 
habitants of the rivers eſcaped this general de- 
ſtruction, becauſe it requires patience, induſtry 
or art, to deſtroy them, and the deſtroyers poſ- 
ſeſſed neither of the three. Let us hope that 
the efforts of the ſame armed banditti, as long 
as the deſtruction of order is their aim, will 
at leaſt be battled by that tame element, and 
that the ſea will at laſt ſet bounds to the vic- 
tories of thoſe immenſe armies, which, like the 
locuſis in Egypt, conquer and deſtroy merely by 
their numbers: or let us hope, that in the end 
they will turn againſt themielves, for nature has 
fixed a bound to the deſtroying principle by 
making it attack itſelf. 


A modification of the haſty decrees of the 
fourth of Auguſt, regulating the manner of re- 
deeming the tythes of the clergy, -and the feudal 

O 2 rights. 
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rights that were of a valuable nature, only ſerved 
to augment the miſchief. Emiſſaries were heard 
in all places harangueing againſt that many- 
headed monſter which they called the Ariftocracy, 
and which they faid was going to revive. The 
generous manner in which the firft ſacrifices were 
made now loſt all its value with the receivers 
of the benefit, as imprudent generofity always 
does. The nobles and the people became open 
enemies ; the burning of caſtles and title deeds 
became an amuſement, which the leaders of the 
clubs and the orators of the aſſembly encouraged 
by their words and actions. 


In France, where they had been always ac- 
euſtomed to the terms of Good God and the 
Holy Church, and where, in general, every thing 
is good or bad in the extreme degree, the name 
of the people was ſeldom pronounced without 
being preceded by the adjective Good, as that of 
the king, pricſts, and nobles, was by ſome a title 
either of reproach or contempt. 


Thoſe practices were begun in Paris, but imi- 
tated all over the extent of the kingdom with a 
rapidity and exactneſs that nothing leſs than the 
affiliation of the clubs could have given riſe to; 
thoſe who are any way acquainted with the 
manner in which uninſtructed, as well as young 
minds, are acted upon, know that epithets of 

appro- 
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approbation or reproach, artfully and conſtantly 


applied, are the moſt capable of deſtroying old 
prejudices or creating new. 


It will be difficult ſor poſterity to believe to 
what a ridiculous length the enthuſiaſm was car- 
ried, for it will never be credited, that the obe- 
dience of the child to the father was affected to 
be traced to the feudal ſyſtem; and thus one of the 
moſt ſacred bonds of the human race was looſened, 
and that for the firſt time ; hitherto, by poliſhed 
and by ſavage nations, by the Chriſtian and the 
infidel, the ſacred rights of a father had never been 
diſputed. The philoſophy and knowledge of the 
eighteenth century had made a new diſcovery, 
and unluckily the ſtate of ſociety was ſufficiently 
depraved to reduce it to practice.“ 


The 


In the Lyceum, an inſtitution of a very reſpectable nature 
in Paris, to which people were admitted for an annual ſubſcrip- 
tion of four louis d'ors, the democratic ſpirit broke out in all its 
extravagance. We are not, ſaid they, to read ſuch hooks and pe- 
riodical works, and hear ſuch lectures as the proprietors of the 
eſtabliſhment think proper. We muſt no longer ſubmit to ſuch a 
ridiculous deſpotiſm : let every thing be put to the vote among? 
us, the ſubſcribers, and then it will be well. An Engliſhman 
who was a member, obſerved in vain to them, that the pro- 
prietors had the undoubted and excluſive right of pref ring the 
inſtitution as they pleaſed, provided they did not make it worſe 
during the courſe of the year; that this was not forcing them to 
read nor hear ſuch and ſuch productions, ſuch were offered to 
them before they ſubſcribed, and they could not complain. 

| 0 3 Detzates 
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The oppoſition which the execution of theſe 
decrees met with from ſome of the nobles only 
increaſed the miſchief; and, as the ordinary 
courſe of indufiry was ſtopped, (for nobody 
thought of building, planting, or improving, in a 
country a prey to diſorder) the licentious and 
idle formed themſelves into regular bands, for the 
purpoſe of burning and plundering, without pay- 
ing any attention to v hom the property belonged. 


The decrees of the aſſembly to prevent theſe 
exceſſes only increaſed them, for the aſſembly had 
no power to put any orders in force. The aſ- 
ſembly had no executive power but through the 
the mcdium of the king and his miniſters, whom 
they had ſet the example of diſobeying and ill- 
treating; ſo that to expect obedience to themſelves 


Debates and cabals went ſo far, that the philoſophical pro- 
prietors of the eſtabliſument finiſhed by giving it all up at an 
inconſderable price to the ſubſcribers, who literally, by noiſe and 
democratic buſtle, became maſters of tlie field. On many of the 
public roads the pafſengers ſtopped the diligence in order to ſleep 
all night, when they pleaſed ; and what was more, proved to the 
magiſtrates of the crowns where they ſtopped, that, as they paid, 
there was no reaton why they ſhould ſubmit to the arbitrary 
orders of à conductor, % ho was, in fact, their ſervant. It was 
the people, a part of t;- nation, that was in the diligence, and | 
the conſtituted authoricy was gad, as well as inclined, to decide 
in favour of the nation 22211{t the poor humiliated public 
fun ctionary, who conducted this unruly portion of the ſovereign. 
This tort of jargon is the only one applicable to the deicription 
of the confuſion of names and things that was going on. 


Was 
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was not only ridiculous but unfair. Though we 
cannot ſee without diſpleaſure, as well as cenſure, 
the unruly and unprincipled conduct of the people, 
yet we muſt ſee that of the inſtigators with feelings 
of the ſame ſort ſtill more ſtrong. The people 
have been, are, and always will be, ſubſcrvient 
to the will and views of thoſe who have the art 
to manage them, by gratifying their paſſions : in- 
capable of any regular combination or unanimity 
of themſelves, they muſt be guided by ſome gene- 
ral motives. The aſſembly had power enough 
with the people when they choſe to decree any 
thing that correſponded with their with:s, but 
whatever did not, was, as at the time we arc 
ſpeaking of, always leſt without force, 

With one hand the aſſembly ſet the people 
looſe effectually, and with the other they ſhewed 
their defire to regulate heir courſe by what might 
have the appearance of wiſdom and moderation. 
It was by ſuch conduct that, while they ſerved 
the cauſe of diſorder at home, they perſuaded 
people in other nations that they were regulated 
by juſtice and ſound principles of morality. This 
judgment may to ſome people teem harſh, and it 
is proper to ſupport it with ſome reaſons, 


Firſt of all, the conſtituent aſſombly continu- 
ally perſeyercd in the tame plan of detiroying old 
laws before they made new ones, by that means 
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leaving a ſort of interregnum in law, which could 
not but breed diſorder. Again, that confuſion 
of thoſe empty, unjuſt, or ridiculous feudal 
rights which demanded a total abolition, with 
thoſe which, being matters of real property, re- 
quired a compenſation, could not have ariſen 
from ignorance, it muſt have been done with 
intention. The conſtituent aſſembly was by no 
means compoſed of ignorant men, and their rea- 
din-ls and acuteneſs at comprehending was re- 
markably great; it could not then be from igno- 
rance, particularly as the oppreſſive and uſeful 
parts of the feudal ſyſtem was not a new ſubject 
of diſcuſſion, but had been diſcuſſed at different 
times, and in different countries; beſides, it only 
required common ſenſe and a feeling of common 
Juſtice to ſee that the whole was not capable of 
being comprehended under one general principle; 
it is, therefore, very certain that the National 
Aſſembly did not do ſo. As a ftill further argu- 
ment, we may certainly be allowed to quote the 
future conduct of the ſame men; did not they 
proſcribe the order of the nobles in leſs than one 
twelvemonth after? Did not they, likewiſe, lay 
violent hands upon the whole of the revenues of 
the church? and has not the famous Abbe Seyeyes, 
who aſſiſted on the fourth of Auguſt—who aſſiſted 
Briffot, Danton, and Robeſpierre, and who is 
ſtill a leading man—did not he calmly fay with 
all the cruel /ans froid of an executioner, when 
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they were ſpeaking of deſtroying nobility, © De. 
“ ſtroy nobility,” ſays he, “ that's impoſſible, 
*« you muſt exterminate the nobles.” All thoſe 
reaſons give a great appearance of probability to 
the intention which we have alledged; and though - 
they will weigh more or leſs with people, accor- 
ding to the eyes with which they view the con- 
ſequences which have reſulted, yet to ſuch as 
have had an opportunity of examining minutely 
the character and conduct of the leading men in 
that aſſembly, no doubts will remain. 


The king ſanctioned this decree with readineſs, 
as was to be expected. Under the laſh of a de- 
mocratic aſſembly, in danger from a democratic 
mob, and aided by the councils of a democratic 
miniſter, he could not do otherwiſe. 


« France, at this time,” ſays Rabaut de St. 
Etienne, (who wrote the hiſtory of the firſt period 
of the revolution) “ might have been likened to 
% an immenſe chaos; power was ſuſpended, au- 
_ « thority diſowned, and the wrecks of the feudal 
« ſyſtem were added to the vaſt ruins. And 
% every thing tended to excite an apprehenſion, 
* that the kingdom would become a prey to 
% anarchy.” So much for the admiſſion of the 
diſorders introduced by one of the members of 
the convention, who was long one of the leading 
men. gut,“ continues he, © a people which 


„ hath 
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« hath grown old n ihe habitnde of order feels 
& the want of it, and cannot long diſpenſe with 
« jt. The proprietors vere all in arms, and this 
proved the falvation of France : for that claſs 
© of men who have nothing to loſe, and every 
thing to gain in a revolution, was reftrained 
from ailembling any where through the fear of 
* „ repunte. * 


4c 


4 


* Sce page 130 of Rabaut's Hiſtory of the Revolution of 
Trance, tranſlated by James Whyte, Eſq. publiſhed for Debrett, 
Piccadilly. Rabaut was the ſon of a well-known and much- 
reſpeted Proteſtant clergyman at Nyſmes, in the fouth of 
France, of the name of Paul Rabaut. The ſon was by no 
mezr's without merit and abilities, and as he had been often 
obliged to preach, like John the Baptiſt, in the deſart, to an 
opj reſſed body of induſtrious, honeſt, and loyal ſubjects, he 
naturally muſt have felt ſtrongly for the oppreſſions exerciſed 
in former times; he was, therefore, more to be excuſed 
than any other of thoſe who went headlong into the revo- 
lution. Monſieur Rabaut, in aiding to humiliate the Church 
of Rome, could not be accuſed of apoſtacy, however he 
mt be fuſpeted of being actuated by vengeance. He 
aba:wuoned the Jacobins during the ſccond aſſembly, and 
emade, for a time, one of what was called the moderate party ; 
but, on the triumph of the ſacobins on the foth of Auguſt, 
be joined them again, which is a ſevere reproach, as it ſhewed 


te ſte al, af a party weighed more with him than their 
princi}', When Briffot ſeil, Rabaut was condemned as a fu- 
gitive; Das taken and executed, and his wife, who had con- 


wihuted not à little, it is ſaid, to the violent conduct of her 
duſband, bhutan e: to her own exiſtence. Such are the effects 
ef revolutions uon thof- who otherwiſe would have been happy 
and virtuous ! 


_ M. Ra. 
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M. Rabaut avows the exiſtence of anarchy, 
but denies its conſequences; and he ſhews us alſo, 
that even democratic leaders expect the preſerva- 
tion of order only from the exertion of pro- 
prietors who are intereſted in it, and who dread 
diſorder from thoſe, who having nothing to loſe 
expect to profit by confuſion. Truth, extorted 
from one of their leaders, this confeſſion of faith, 
which but ill ſuited a man who conſtantly acted 
with the Jacobin ſociety, whoſe principles were 
ſo different; but Rabaut was ainbitious and vin- 
dictive; he had purpoſes to ſerve and paſſions to 
gratify, and therefore did not act as he thought. 
With reſpect to his opinion, that France was 
ſaved, and order reſtored, his own miſerable end, 
and that both of his firſt and his laſt aſſociates 
in the revolution, are proofs to the contrary.* 


As 


* As NM. Rabaut's Hiſtory contains ſome good things, and the 
reputation of the writer, as well as the circumſtance of his being 
an actor himſelf, will naturally give it conſiderable weight with 
people, it is but well to obſerve, that of every political event, fuch 
as the taking the Baſtile, the 5th of October, &c. he gives at 
may be ſtiled the moſt vulgar verſion. He gives it juſt as it was 
publicly ſpread abroad at the time ; now the truth never was 
known at the moment. It is inconceivable how a man of ta- 
lents, and of induſtry, could be at ſuch little pains ; and it is 
more than probable, that he wrote with ſome particular deſign. 
As an example, he ſays, after the 5th of October the Duke of 
Orleans, with M. de la Fayette, prevailed upon the king to 

grant 
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As the aſſembly had not yet got full poſſeſſion 


of the executive power, for M. Necker was not 
prepared to follow them in all their mad projects, 
it was very delirable to reduce him by neceſſity 
to yicld at diſcretion. No money had been ob- 
tained by any thing that the ſtates general had 
done, and therefore nn was as much wanting 
as ever, M. Necker propoſed making a ſmall 
loan of thirty millions at five per cent. The aſ- 
ſembly, though the loan was to be without fe- 
curity, though credit, both public and. private, 
was at an end, and money could not be obtained 


at eight or even ten per cent. thought proper to re- 


duce the intereſt offered to four and a half per cent. 
Six per cent. was the common rate of intereſt in 
France; this reduction muſt either be looked upon 
as a whim, as an inſult to M. Necker, or as a 
means of depriving the court of the money, or, 


grant him a commiſſion to the court of London. Now, in the 
firſt place, M. d'Orleans had no commiſhon to the court of 
London, and returned without leave to France nine months 


* 


after. Secondly, La Fayette was become his mortal enemy. 


And, laſtly, the trial inſtituted at the court of the Chateiet 
proved to every unprejudiced man, that the duke was a prin- 
cipal leader in the affair of the 5th of October. Rabaut might 
entertain what opinion he pleaſed, but why does he paſs over 
theſe facts? An artful hiftorian may give a falſe colouring 


ſometimes, but it is in vain to attempt concealing what is pub- 


licly known. Rabaut juſt gives it as it was believed among 
the people at the time, for ſoon after even the loweſt rabble 
thought the duke guiity in that affair. 


pcrhaps, 
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perhaps, a combination of all theſe reaſons to- 
gether : 1t is moſt probable, that the real intention 
was to diſguſt M. Necker, and throw the court 
entirely into their hands; for the court enjoyed 
ſome degree of public confidence in matters of 
finance as long as M. Necker ſhould continue to 
adminiſter them. We ſhall fee many things that 
will confirm us in the belief, that this plan did 
actually exiſt. 


This loan had no ſucceſs; M. Necker was not 
accuſtomed to meet with ſuch treatment, nor pre- 
pared tamely to bear it. He remonſtrated, and 
having truth and juſtice on his fide, threw the 
blame unanſwerably on the aſſembly. 


Another loan, of eighty millions, was pro- 
poted, with the intention, however, ot only 
rcalizing forty, as, according to a method often 
practiſed in France, but which gave rite to much 
ſtock-jobbing, one-half was received from the 
ſubſcribers in government paper already iſſued, 
and funded at à lower intercit. This ſecond loan 
had better but not entire ſucceſs; and it was 
ſoon perceived, that as M. Necker was no longer 
the conductor, as the king was no longer king. 
as the levying of taxes as become precarious, and 
the aſſembly neither ſeemed to underſtand finance ; 
nor be governed by any fixed principles, loans 


would not do any longer, and that ſome other 
mode 
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mode muſt be adopted, was not ſo much the talk 
of the aſſembly as of the whole nation. 


Paper money, as it was then called, ſeemed to 
be the only reſource ; but Mirabeau in the aſ- 
ſembly, ſpeaking of that, expreſſed himſelf with | 
his uſual energy, ſaying, that paper money was an 
impoſt levied by the point of the bayonet, /c'et0:t un 
impòt fait le ſabre a la main) that it was contrary to 
the rights of men which they were eſtabliſhing, 
and that it was the greateſt act of deſpotiſm of 
which the rulers of a nation could be guilty. 


If at that time the court could have been fully. 
ſupplied with money, the aſſembly run a very 
conſiderable riſk, M. Necker was no longer its 
friend, but was become that of his maſter. He 
had reſources tor raiſing money while the aſſem- 
bly had none; and as he ftill enjoyed a portion 
of his former popularity, he was to be conſidered 
as a dangerous man. There is not, indeed, a 
doubt, but that M. Necker, whoſe aim in all 
that he had dune was to gratity his own ambi- 
tion, and who thought to rule the aſſembly, 
finding himſelf reduced to a ſtate of infignifi- 
_ cance, would have been very ready to join in any 
ſaſc plan to arrange matters upon the old footing, 


Mirabeau, with ambition and hardineſs for un- 
dertaking any thing, aud capable of executing a 


great 
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great deal, was puſhed on by his friend and coun- 
ſcllor Claviere, who had an unconquerable aver- 
ſion to his countryman M. Necker; 1o that there 
was on all hands reaſon for the one party to hate 
and miſtruſt the other. To prevent the court from 
having any effectual ſupply of money was the only 
probable method of gaining the victory ſor the 
party of Mirabeau, and therefore to deny the 
only reſource was the beſt means. 


Nevertheleſs, the miſery and diſcontent of the 
pcople was extreme; no moncy was iſſued from 
the royal treaſury to pay the renters in Paris 
who lived on the intereſt of money lent to the 
ſtate; in return, they could not pay any body, 
the dilire!> became general, and was prodigiouſly 
augmented by the want of grain, which had now 
increaſed to a greater pitch than ever. The diſ- 
credit which the paper of the caiſſe d' eſcompte 
had fallen into, in conſequence of the diſcovery, 
that that company had lent a greater ſum than 
all its orig: nal capital to government, augmented 
the evil, by decreafing the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium. 


It was during this, that the party of Orleans is 
tatpected, by the 1udden death of a money-bro- 
Ker, whoſe bankruptcy amounted to above fiſty- five 
French millions, aud who was found laying 
with his brains blown out in the middle of a 

wood, 
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wood, to have procured a large ſupply of mo- 
ney, which enabled the intrigues to go on with 
conſiderable ſpirit,* and prepared the way for a 
complete triumph over the court. 


* M. Pinet was found in the Bois de Boulogne, with his 
brains blown out with a piſtol; it was reported every where im- 
mediately that he had ſhot himſelf ; but the ſtory, never before 
pubirſhed, of which, however, the proofs are in the hands of 
ſome of his creditors, is too curious in itſelf, and too intereſting, 
as ſhewing to what lengths the Duke carried his villainy, to be 
omitted. After the revolt in July, when the Baſtile was taken, 
it was a general opinion in Paris that the mob would pillage the 
bankers and rich money-brokers. Pinet, who was known to 
have large tranſactions, was the agent de change of d'Orleans, 
and for ſecurity delivered to him his ſtrong box, containing in 
notes and other value, for about twenty-two millions. The 
Duke gave him a receipt for the ſtrong box, and when the end 
of the month arrived, peace bcing a little reſtored to the capital, 
and the monthly payments coming round, he demanded the ſtrong 
box. The Duke told him he had ſent the whole to a country 
houſe, which he had at Patty, on the fide of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, invited Pinet to come and dine with him, and bring the 
receipt which he had given him, and the ſtrong box ſhould bg 
delivered. The poor unſuſpecting banker came and dined with the 
Duke, who contrived to perſuade him to be conducted by one 
of his ſervants in a cabriolet acrois the wood; this he conſented 
to, having an intention of going to his father-in-law, who lived 
at St. Germain. He was found two dads after in that wood, 
with a piſtol ſhot that had entered his head ſrom behind, and the 
contents of his ſtrong box, as well as the box itſelt, were never 
heard of. That this ſhould actually happen, and no body dare 
to complain, is not ſurpriſing; it would have coſt very little 
trouble to the Duke, and not a fingie reflection, to have de 
ſtroved whoever had ventured to unveil the myſtery. ¶ For the 1 
of this, ſee note H at tHe end. | 
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From the neceſſity on one hand of procu- 
ring money to go on with the expenſes of the 
ſtate, which was felt by the aſſembly itſelf as well 
as the court; and, on the other hand, the 
danger of allowing M. Necker and the court to 
be in poſſeſſion of a full treaſury, it was deter- 
mined to give the kingly power a deadly blow 
in time, fo as to have nothing in future to fear. 
This, however, could only be done by getting 
poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, or by putting him 
to death, and placing another on the throne, 
who ſhould be in the true ſpirit of the revolu- 
tion. (See Note J.) | 


An inſurrection was neceffary for cither of theſe 
' purpoſes. Thoſe who with for complete informa- 
tion on that affair, ſhould contult the letter pub- 
liſhed by M. Mounier, who was preſident of the 
aſſembly when the inſurrection happened, from 
which, as well as the trial inſtituted againſt the 
Duke of Orleans, 1t appears beyond a doubt that 
the plan was laid and executed by his party; that 
it failed as to the taking away the life of the king 
and his family, but that the plan was artfully 
changed to that of getting poſſeſſion of his per- 
ton, It would require a large portion of a volume 
to enter completely upon this ſubject; which 
would be totally inconſiſtent with the plan of this 
work, at the tame time that it is impoſſible to paſs 
over ſlightly fo material an event, as that of the 
5 : cetting 
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getting poſſellion of the king 5 his family, and 
thereby of the keys of the royal treaſury ; and, in 
ſhort, holding the unfortunate royal pair under 
the poignards of the Jacobins, till the moment 
ſhould arrive when their deſtruction might be 
convenient. 


In the preſent plot, the errors of the court 
aſſiſted as much as uſual in the aiding its enemies. 
At a feaſt given by the life guards of the king to 
another regiment, they committed the impru- 
dence of getting drunk, and expreſſing in very 
plain terms their attachment to their king, and 
their contempt for his enemies. The royal ſa- 
mily had honoured their faithful ſervants by ap- 
pearing in the room where the banquet was given, 
and if any thing could add to the enthuſiaſm 
which wine and muſic inſpired, it was the preſence 
of the Queen of France ; the guards became fran- 
tic, and their geſtures, their words, and their ſongs, 
were all, as might indeed have been expected, 
repeated to their eneinics. Though the king 
and queen had only appeared for a moment, and 
had witneſſed nothing of the mad ſcene, yet they 
had heard of it without ditapproving; and how 
was it poſſible for human nature to teſtify diſ- 
pleature, fituated as they were ? Abandoned by 
the greater number of their former friends, and by 
the army, and particularly by the regiment of 
French guards, it was unpothible to feel diſplea- 
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fure at the affection of the few faithful ſervants 
who remained; and the king of France did not 
know what it was to aſſume the appearance of 
anger that he could not feel. In his proſperity 
he never had done fo, and to his lateſt hour he 
was never known to do it, neither did he proba- 
bly think it neceſſary. Without either plans or 
plots, at that time, the court was totally un- 


guarded, and its enemies conſidered this as the 
hgenal for ſtriking the blow. 


Reports had been induftriouſly ſpread that the 
king had a deſign of eſcaping, and throwing him- 
ſelf and his family into the frontier fortreſs ot 
Metz, but no traces of ſuch a plan were ever diſco- 
vered, although they have been much ſcarched for; 
and though a plot deranged is generally unra- 
velled, and in this caſe ought not to have been 
very difficult, as the victorious party were left 
maſters of Verſailles, and therefore had every 
means of acquiring information that could be 


wiſhed for; information ſo eagerly ſought our, 
but which never was obtained. 


Although the whole nation might be faid to be 
Converted into ſpies over the actions of the court; 
although accuſation as well as inſurrection was 
ronfidered as one of the virtuous actions and du- 
ties of free men, yet no perſon ever came forward 
% offer a fingle tact that could only to the 

8 P 2 pro- 
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probability of the exiſtence of ſuch a plot. The 
feaſt of the king's guards, and the unſuſpicious 
conduct of the court, did not look as if a plot of 
this fort was in train, for then all parties would have 
been more on their guard. Befides, the evident 
intention of the court was to acquire ſufficiently the 
affections of the regiment of Flanders, which was 
newly arrived at Verſailles, in order to be out of 
the reach of any ill treatment from the rebel ſol- 
diers of the French guards, who being incorpora- 
ted with the national guards, claimed the right of 
_ guarding the king in rotation with the others. 


Nothing could-equal the fears which the court 
entertained of the revolted guards, (who at all 
times had been, as individuals, every thing that 
was bad,) ſince the great victory of the Baſtile, 
ſince they had chaced away their officers, and 
were daily ſeen committing every exceſs of which 
foldicrs imoxicated, and without ſubordination, 
are capable. They had obliged the town of 
Paris to diſtribute a large tum of money amongſt 
them, under the falſe pretence of its being their 
dus; and were now decorated with an order infti- 
tated to comme morate the victory of the Baſtile, 
they were held in deteſtatiou by all ſober citizens, 
as well as by the court, ſo that it could be no mat- 
ter of wonder if the inhabitants of the palace were 
afraid of their mounting guard there. Though 
the method of ſecuring the aftection of another 

regi- 
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regiment was both uſelcts and imprudent, it was 
not unnatural,* and accounts very well for what 


happencd. 


The ſcarcity of bread in Paris, which was 
alarmingly great, was attributed to the court, al- 
though the court, it was notorious, had no means 
either of doing good or harm. It is true, that 
there was rcaton to think that the encmics of the 
new ſyſtem, who were always ready to ſpeak, 
but never to act, did expect that the people would 
be ſoon diſguſted with liberty and no bread ; that 
they had circulated a fort of- hon-mot on the ſub- 
ject, to the purpoſe, that when the people had 
but one king, they had plenty of bread, but now 
that they had twelve hundred kings, they had 
none. Scar-ity of bread is too ſerious an evil for 
thoſe who feel it, to give any relith to a joke, 
and it is as impolitic as jt is cruel, to think of 


* There does not ſeem to be any poſſibility of reſtoring diſci- 
pline to ſoldiers by good treatment, after it is ioſt ; and undiſci- 
plined men can never be counted »7 on f ching but revolt: 
it is therefore very well for tho , under and diſorder, 
to employ ſuch means, but a for that who wiſh the con- 
trary, On the affair of the 4th o her, women, who were 
in the moſt ſnabby attire, were ſeen diſtributing money amongſi 
the ſoldiers of that ſame regiment, who did as the French guards 
had done in the month of july, they revolted againſt their ofh- 
cers, and became a mutinous, uſeleſs regiment from that very 
hour. 
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producing any good in any caſe, by occaſfioning a 
ſcarcity of the neceſſaries of life amongſt the poor. 
Tt would be juſt as wiſe to think of employing an 
eruption of Mount Veſuvius, to prevent the inva- 
fion of Italy, as to think of turning to any good 
purpoſe a tumult occaſioned by the want of 1a 

neceſſary an article as bread. 


The impatience of the people was ſo much the 
greater, that they expected the revolution would 
have becn terminated betforc this time. The ge- 
neral notion was, that happinefs, treedom and 
plenty would be cliabliſhed before the winter 
came on; and now that it was faſt approaching 
they ſaw their miſery as quickly augmenting ; all 
this put the Parifians, who are naturally the moſt 
impatient people in the world, in a fermentation, 
that needed but the fignal for breaking out in acts 
of violence. 


The court was the only mark at which the 
people could direct their fury, unleſs upon the ſup- 
poſition of the national aſſembly being become un- 
popular, which could not be the caſe, as it had only 

been employed in making barangucs to pleate, 
and deſtroying whatever might diſpleaſe the people; 
whereas the king, by having refuſed to ſanction 
the bill of rights, and ſome other decrees of the 
aſſembly, ſeemed to be the cauſe of that ruin of 
credit and ee and that ſtagnation of the 
circu- 
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circulation of money, and of the neceſſaries of 
life, which tormented and frightened every one. 


Still, perhaps, the tumult would not have 
broke out with great violence, had not money 
been diſtributed amongſt the dregs 6: the people 
by unknown agents. The workmen who were 
employed from charity to remove eart!: n the 
hill of Montmartre, were ſeen playin, t petit 
palet with double louis d'ors, in the midſt of this 
general diſtreſs for money ; and the loweſt and 
moſt abandoned of the market women were ſecn 
with their pockets full of pieces of res. 


| * 

It was this ſame deſcription of people, that on 
the Monday morning, the 4th of October, went 
in a tumultuous manner to the town-houſe, over- 
turned the deſks, broke open the drawers, and 
from thence went off to Verſailles, about ten 
o'clock, upon the pretence of ſeeking bread. 
Along with this rabble went a portion of the li- 
centious regiment of French guards; they drag- 
ged with them ſome pieces of cannon, and forced 
all the women they met to accompany them. The 
women, particularly thoſe who were better 
dreſſed than the others, and were thus compelled 
to march, were placed in front, with the avowed 
deſign of preventing thoſe perſons attached to his 
majeſty, who might be inclined, to reſiſt from 
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firing upon women, who, for any thing they knew, 
might be their own relations. 


A man of the name of Maillard put himſelf at 
the head of this unruly army, and was in ſome 
m-aſure obeycd, ſo that until they arrived at Ver- 
faille:, lets damage was done than from ſuch a 
mob might have heen expected. | 


2 


But the national guards of Paris, as well as the 


more decent claſs of citizens who remained, were 


extremely uneaſy. Great numbers of people having 
been compelled to march, every one was anxious 
that they might not be butchered by the life guards 
and the regiment of Flanders. This natural 
anxicty, more than any other reaſon, determined 
them to follow to Verfailles. M. de la Fayette 
heſitated to obey thoſe whom he expected to 
command, but was forced to comply by the un- 
anſwerable argument of the lantern, which was 
Juſt ready within a few yards of his horſe, and 
which it is not to be doubted would have been 
employed. 


About five in the afternoon this ſecond emigra- 


tion from Paris took place, and la Fayette went 


literally guarded as a pritoner by his own troops, 
and apparently wit! the greateſt reluctance.“ It 
| 18 

* Two American gentlemen, friends of la Fayette, met this. 
cavalcade near the gate of Chaillot, by the Champs Eliſces ; he 
= ſeemed 
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is of importance to obſerve, that nobody in Paris 
had any idea that they were gone to fetch the king 
and royal family, although they did not fail on 
their return to give that as their object. M. 
Rabaut ſays in his hiſtory, * that no pencil can 
«© paint the frantic joy of the Pariſians on ſeeing 
* the guards march with an intention of ſeek- 
ing and bringing away their king.” It is very 
ſtrange that he alone ſhould have heard of the 
Joy, for it is certain, that except on the firſt night 
of the revolution, and perhaps not even then, 
were the people of Paris ſo uncaſy from fear of 


the cataſtrophe that next day was probably to 
witneſs. 


The citizens who remained, applauded, indeed, 
thoſe who went, wiſhed they might ſucceed, and 
return ſafe ; but the uncertainty of the event was 
ſuch, as could not in the nature of things admit 
of frantic joy; there was ſcarcely a family in 
Paris where the father, mother, or ſome of the 
ſons or daughters were not gone upon that uncer- 
tain and dangerous expedition. It was very natural 
to wiſh to lee it terminated peaceably by the na- 
tional guards, whoſe arrival during the night would 
at leaſt prevent bloodſhed from continuing, ſhould 


| ſeemed to them to be in a ſtate of great coniternation, and hav» 
ing ſtopped his horſe only an inſtant as they paſſed by, oi. e of ne 
national ſoldiers took him by his bridle indtantly, and wita an 
oath forced him to advance, 
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it have been comme aced ; but farther than this, 
i was impo ble they could, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, carry their hopes. . 

The diforder on the arrival of the firſt troop at 
Verſailles was immenſe. The hall of the aſſem- 


bly was near the road to the palace, fo that natu- 


rally they muſt ſtop there firſt. Maillard, the 
commander, ſpoke for the troop at firſt, and de- 
manded bread and reparation tor the aftront offered 
to the nation by the lite guards. 


The aſſembly tent a deputation to the king to 
acquaint him with the demands of the mob, and 
to require his ſanction of the bill of rights, toge- 
ther with ſome other articles of the conſtitution. 
The antwer of the king to the deinand of the peo- 
ple was a promiie on his part to do every thing 
in his power to aid them, and to the aſſembly an 
acceptation of tlie act, but with tome obfervations. 
Ihe aſſemͤly would admit © obſervations, 
which they ſaid were a fort ot proteſt againſt the 
fanction : 0 


that the king was obliged to obey, 


and thus one more made u tacrifice of power, 


without gang any credit ur good will by what 


he did. 


As it is our buſineſs to trace out thoſe events 
that evidently took place by deſign, rather than 
to turn our attention to what were merely the et- 
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fects of accident, it is not very much to our pur- 
poſe to inquire into the inevitable diforders of that 
afternoon and evening. How could ſome quar- 
rels be avoided, although the king had given or- 
ders not to fire, and his guards did not fire? the 
people who had come from Paris, whatever might 
be the intention of the greater number, formed 
too promiſcuous an aſſemblæge to be all guided 
by any one ſentiment; plunder was the end of 
many amongſt them, and plunder could only be 
obtained by exciting diforder ; for ſo long as the 
iron rails and the iron gates facing the palace 
were kept ſhut, there was no more chance of 
plunder than if they had been upon a barren 
heath. Several attempts were made to force the 
gate, and in the dark the contuſion was great, 
but without ſerious coniequences, 


M. de la Fayette arrived win his 15,000 com- 
manders towards midnight. The time and the 
circumſtances obliged all parties to tn m- 


active. The national guards, ir it o giting 
in arms till morning, were di! tlie 
houſes of the citizens at Ver'aiil-. Uh table 
from want of any regular mths } 11015 
remained in groups, and tone ny 1 8 


national hall, which they filled a 
and ſpoke and voted along s 
who affected to continue their deli 
midſt of the tumult. 
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No ſooner did day light begin to appear, than - 
the unruly mob, which had firſt arrived from 
Paris, atlacked the palace, forced the outer gates, 
and purſucd the centinels to the inner apartments, 
where they thought they could make a better reſiſt 
ance. The threats and imprecations uttered againſt 
the queen leſt no doubt of what was intended, 
but the brave xrelifiance of ſome of the life guards 
retarded their progreſs, ſiciently for the king 
and qucen to be apprited of what was going on. 
Their firſt movement was io ſearch each other and 
their children. The qucen avoided death that 
day by elcaping fron: her apartment only a few 
ſeconds before the door was broke open, and 
the afſaſſins, who found themiclves deprived of 
their prey, eXerciici their rage by committing 
every ſort of exo. that inanimate matter would 
permit. The banditti, though after a conſidera- 
ble lois of time, were proceeding to ſearch out 
the king and queen, or at leaſt to follow the queen 
to his majeſty's apartments, when the Pariſian 
national guards being afiembled put an end to 
their purſuit, Several of the brave life guards 
fell victims to their fidelity, aud two were in- 
bumanly butchered before the king's windows by 
the mob. 


The arrival of the Pariſian guards, who were 
very numerous, though it prevented the perpe- 
tration of the horrid crime that was intended, 
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not by any vigorous reſiſtance that they made, 
but merely by their occupying all the avenues and 
apartments, ſo as to render a greater influx of the 
rabble impoſſible, did by no means put an end to 
the diſturbances without. The king, on purpoſe 
to appeaſe the mob, and prevent the longer con- 
tinuance of murder amongſt his faithful ſervants, 
appeared at a balcony over the court where the 
greateſt crowd vas aſſembled; the queen and 
the two children accompanied him, and it was 
then for the firſt time that a cry was heard of 
The king to Paris.” His majeſty promiſed to 
go, provided his guards ſhould be protected from 
farther deſtruction. It was now that things 
changed their appearance, all was joy, good- 
nature, and peace. 


It is beyond a doubt, then, that one of the 
objects was to bring the king to Paris, and it 
ſcems to be equally certain, that this object was 
only occaſioned by the failure of tome other pro- 
jeR, for in ſuch a tumultuous and mixed an af- 
ſembly, it was impoſſible that the general inten- 
tion could have been concealed. It cannot be 
credited, that the mob left Paris the day before 
with the intention of doing this, and that no figns 
of that intention ſhould appear. If the leaders 
of the mob really imagined the court wiſhed to 
go to Metz, they took method more likely to 
produce a bad effect than a good ons, by menacing 
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the queen and filling the royal apartments in this 
manner. The national guards ſhould have made 
known their intention the night before on their 
arrival, and all would have been peaceable. 


It is poſſible, that there might have been two 
parties, as M. Rabaut ſays, amongſt the mob, 
and that only one of them meant to murder the 
royal family; but who was the leader of this 
party, for it was not without a leader or leaders, 
that they began ſo precipitately at day-break to 
put their plan in execution? A mob without leaders 
aſſembles irregularly, and commits irregular diſ- 
orders as tis one did the night before ; but here, 
on the morning of the 5th, in one quarter of au 
hour, that mob aſſembled from all the bye ſtreets, 


the courts, the alleys, and other places, where, 


during a rainy night, they bad taken ſhelter, and 
all preſs forward for one object, to break into the 
palace and feizc the royal fainily; this was cer- 
tainly not the work of chance, nor ſpontaneous 
movement, but of defien; and it neither was to 
procure bread, to prevent the royal family from 
going to Metz, nor to bring the king to Paris. 


A ſmall portion of the rabble returned to Paris, 


carrying the heads of two of the life guards; and 


thoſe who remained threw all the infamy of the 
maſſacre and attack on the palace upon them; 
but the fact was quite otherwiie, for the women. 

i | the 
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the French guards, and the far greater portion of 
the rabble, only left Verſailles at the ſame time 
with the national guards and the king. The 
whole of the mob was preſent at the attack on 
the palace, and though only a ſmall] number could 
penctrate into the interior, it is allowed by every 
one, that till the national guards came, all 
pa! es operated to the ſame end, though that end 
having failed, it was very natural, as well as con- 
venient, to diſavow it. a 


I. Rabaut ſays, at this moment the national 
character was diſplayed in all its candour: we 
muſt be at a lots to conceive, what idea he en- 
tertained of candour, when he applies it to any 
part of what happened that day, which even 
the enemies of kings could only vindicate on the 
ſuppoſition, that by ſuch infamies greater miſery 
was avoided to the nation. It would be abſurd 
to throw upon the people all the blame of tueh 
actions which were evidently conducted by a 
party, and which were vindicated by the aſſembly, 
2nd by all thoſe perſons who had the power in 
their hands. Why, if only a ſmall number were 
known to be guilty of theſe exceſſes, was not 
that ſinall number puniſhed, or, at leaſt, fought 
aſter? If the rulers of the aſſembly did not ap- 
prove of making the king priſoner m this man- 
ner, why did they not ſhew their diſpleaſure ? 
On the contrary, to remove every difficulty in 

the 
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the way, they decreed, that they would not ſeparate 
from the king, and that a deputation of their 
members ſhould accompany him to Paris; to 
ſome of the members of which deputation an 
order was given to ſcek out the moſt commo- 
dious place in Paris for holding the fittings of the 
aſſembly. 


HISTORY OF 


The proceſſion of fallen majeſty to Paris was 
one of the moſt confaſed, the moſt humiliating, 
and the moſt riotous that was ever exhibited. 
The candour of the nation might be perceptible 
to ſome perſons, but its depravity and ferocity 
of manners were evident to all. The king's car- 
riages, preceded, and followed by the revolted 
guards and citizens in inſurrection, mixed with 
the life guards, with whom, under the appear- 
ance of reconciliation, they had changed part of 
their uniforms, men and women of the loweſt 
and mofi haggard appearance riding upon can- 
nons, and carrying loaves upon the points of 
Pikes ; all this together filled the road for ſeveral 
miles, and arrived at Paris in the evening of the 
fame day. 


The Pariſians, in general, ſeemed rejoiced to 
poſſeſs their ing within their walls; they were 
taught to believe, that it would lower the price 
of bread and reſtore plenty; and there was 
actually ſome foundation tor this belief, for now 


the 
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the aſſembly might be conſidered as the ſupreme 
nead of the nation, to whoie will nobody could 
any longer oppoſe reſiſtance ; whereas before 
they had the court, which ſtil! preſerved ſome 
power, and the aflembly, which of conſequence _ 
was limited as to its authority, and as the two 
were at variance, the confidence in government 
could not be ſuch as in the caſe of one ſupreme 
will, or a concurrence of wills, tending towards 
one purpoſe. | 


It would be improper and unfair, tb ſay that 
the party of the duke of Orleans actually aſ- 
pired either at the regency or the throne, becauſe 
it has not been proved; but then it is to be ob- 
ſerved, the contrary was by ng, means eſtabliſhed. 
It would be equally unfair to acquit the duke 
on account of the report of M. Chabrond 
[Note 1.] in which he was found not guilty, as it 
would be to condemn him, becauſe the revolu- 
tionary tribunal condemned him as guilty. At 
no time has juſtice been adminiſtered in France 
ſince the revolutien, and every perſun who has 
been judged by any of the tribunals for political 
affairs, has ſuffered, or been acquitted according 
to the power and influence of his party at the 
time. 


2 | 'The 
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The inquiry concerning the duke, though it 
ended in his favour, certainly tends much more 
to find him guilty than otherwiſe, though there 
was not any poſitive proof. It is certain, that 
during the Monday he was in the Bois de Bou- 
logne on horſeback, and ſending meſſengers 
(jockies or ſtable boys) with the greateſt ſpeed to 
Verſailies and Paris at different intervals; it is 
certain, that during the night he was not viſible, 
either at Paris or Veriailles; and different per- 
ſons gave cvidence, that they ſaw two men, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be him and the duke de 
iron in diſguiſe, pointing out the paſſage that led 
to the queen's apartments in the morning of the 
attack. A perſon was heard to ſay in the crowd, 
when the queen had eſcaped, and the national 
guards were arriving, A lorſergnenr le coup eft manque.” 
No other perſon but himſclt, could be addreſſed 
in this ſtile, and about ten o'clock he arrived in 
his poſt chaiſe and four from Paris, to aſſiſt in 
his place at the aſſembly as uſual. The duke 
had the beſt horſes in France, and in three 
quarters of an hour could go from Paris to Ver- 
failles, and he had at leaſt three hours and an 
half to perform this journey, having from half 
paſt ſix to ten. It is true, ſome of the duke's 
ſervants ſwore to his being at home and in bed all 
night; but this was the moſt improbable of all 
things. The duke was a very active man, and 
f never 
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never went to bed when intereſt or ambition re- 

quired him to be up. Ile was deeply concerned in 

the reſult of this buſineſs, whether it was his own 

plan or not, and as he was proved to have been 
very much employed the day before, his going to 
Paris and fleepiag was extremely improbable; 

and even his deliberate arrival at Verſailles at the 
uſual hour of going to the aſſembly, was a proof 
that he wanted to conceal ſomething ; for it was 
like a man arriving who knew nothing of what 
what was going on, which could not be the caſe. 
All this was a proof preſumptive, at leaſt, of his 

being guilty ; and if any one feels a reluctance to 
find him ſo, let his conduct ſince voting for the 
death of the king be remembered, which puts his 
criminality of intention beyond a doubt. 


To all theſe reaſons are to be added the con- 
duct and opinion of M. Mounier, who was pre- 
Adent at the time; who was far from being a 
triend to abtolute power, (as he was, as has been 
laid, the author of the Rights of Man, fuch as it 
was, adopted by the afſembly,) but who was a 
royaliſt, and who left the chair of the prefident, 
addreſſing himſelt to Mirabeau in theſe memorable 
words, „Je ne deux etre, ni coupable, ni com- 
«© plice.”* This was in anſwer to a demand made 
to him by Mirabeau, who had, during the whole 


* I will neither de principal nor accomplice in crimes. 
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day, been going backwards and ſorwards from 
the preſident to the mob, and making different 
propoſitions. 


Previous to this day, the laſt of the liberty of 
Louis XVI. mumbers of meetings had been held 
at Mouſſeaux, a ſeat of the duke's near Paris, 
remarkable for its gardens in the Engliſh ſtyle, and 
its arrangement as a place favourable for pleaſure 
and debaucherv. Mirabeau and the Abbe Seyeyes 
had aſſiſted at theft meetings, with feveral other 
deputics; thovgh, when the affair was over, Mi- 
rabeau appeared as if he had quarrelled with the 
duke, and is mid to have expreſſed himſelf in a 
rery for-thle ſtyle, (which, however, it would be 
indecent verbatim to repeat), ſignifving, that 
the duke was capable of plotting the blackeſt of 
cruaes, but too great a coward to aſſiſt in the 
eXccoution, 


Perhaps the thing that may the moſt convince 
nnpartial men of the exiſtence of a criminal plot, 
is, that the moderate party of the reformers in the 
aflembly, that 1s, thoſe who were royaliſts, but 
had obtained popular favour by their eloquence 
and love of liberty, were thoſe whom the 
party in power, the Lameths, Barnave, Mira- 
bean, &c. turned againſt with the greateſt fury. 
Mounier, the Count de Lally Tolendal, and up- 
wards of forty more of the moderate party, re- 

4 - ceived 
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ceived anonymous letters threatening their lives. 
One of the miniſters received the liſt, and com- 
municated it to the proſcribed members, moſt of 
whom immediately diſappeared; ſome returned 
afterwards, and others, amongſt whom M. Mou- 
nier was one, never came back. 

. 

This was the more extraordinary, and leads 
the more decidedly to a concluſion, that the Abbe 
Maury, M. de Cazales, Maluett, and others, 
who were at all times oppoſed to the new ſyſtem, 
were not menaced, but remained quiet. This 
would ſeem to be a proof that the reigning party 
were more afraid of thoſe men who were attached 
to liberty than of the pure royaliſts, as the perſonal 
characters of the former left no hopes of leading 
them over to The violent mcatures in view. It is 
a ſingular enough fact, that the perſon who laid 
the firſt foundation of the projected conſtitution, 
by the Rights of Man, ſhould already be obliged 
to fly; for, certainly, had nothing but liberty been 
the object, he was one of the moſt uſeful men in 
the aſſembly. | 


Amongſt ſuch a complication of cauſes and 
events, we muſt be contented to ſeize upon the 
leading facts; and in viewing them, every thing 
tends to prove that there was a plot, the object 
ol bich was either to matlacre the royal family, 
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or to put them entirely into the power of the 
leaders of the revolution. 


There certainly can be no injuſtice in laying 
to the charge of the men who protected and vin- 
dicated their perpetrators, a part of the guilt of 
thoſe crimes, particularly as a great portion o 
theſe ſame men have been themſelves guilty of 
fimilar ones ſince then. 


However the truth may be with regard to tlie 
exact degree of culpability of the actors in this 
affair, and the primitive movers, certain it is that 
all parties, except, as may be ſuppoſed, that of 
the court, ſeemed pleated with the change, as in 
times of calamity almoſt any change is agreeable 


that affords hope. 


There were, however, two great changes which 
no well-meaning man could approve of, that 
aroſe out of this. I he king became a priſoner, 
and, as ſuch, was of no uſe as a king; and the 
aſſembly, by being in the midſt of à large town. 
upon all occaſions ready to revolt, and where the 
number of idle vagabonds who ſurrounded the 
hall amounted upon an average to eight or ten 
thouſand, and upon occaſions io many more, be- 
came only the tool of the faction which governed 
ihe mob. By this change royalty was deſtroyed, and 
the national repreſentation degraded. Paris became 

| then 
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then the miſtreſs of France, and the idle black- - 
guards the rulers of the aſſembly. 


Such, from that time forward was the govern- 
ment of France, with the fame of which the 
whole of Europe has reſounded; which men, 
pretending to love liberty, have cxalted above 
whatever exiſted either in ancient or modern 
times, and for refiſting which, or even for cen- 
ſuring which, men who arc true lovers and ſup- 
porters of liberty have been abuſed and calumni- 
ated. The atrocities committed, the daily journals 
publiſhed at the time, and the declaration of thote 
leaders, who have ffnce then loſt their popularity, 
are all proots of the truth of what we are here 
ſaying; and without the gift of propheſy, we 
may announce, that the day will come when the 
yoke of Paris will become inſupportable to France; 
when the odium it merits will fall upon the ſyſ- 


tem of inſurrection and of affiliated clubs; the 


atlembly will ceaſe to inhabit a town where 1t 
never has deen, is not, and never will be free. 
A period may then be expected to that exceſs of 
anarchy, which we have ſeen take place under 
ail the different factions; for nothing is more cer- 
tain than this, that even the dregs of the nation, 
if elected into an aſſembly and permitted to reign, 
without being the flave of inſurrections, would 
govern better than the moſt virtuous affembly 
under the power of the rabble. 
2 INS. (Q 4 .- Transfer 
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Trausſer the inhabitants of Botany Bay to 
France, and make them a free and independent 
aſſembly, they would enrich themſelves firſt, but 
then they would eftabliſh order; whereas the 
principle of inſurrection does not permit the rulers 
to become rich, becauſe thoſe who compoſe the 
mob rule, and that is always the portion of the 
people that has nothing to lote. 


The three powers actually exiſting in France 
after the fiſtli of October were, the Aſſembly, the 
Municipality of Paris, and the Jacobin club. The 
balance of por-er between theſe three was, the peo- 
ple in inſurrection; whichever of the three could 
ſuccecd beſt with the mob, was maſt er of the field. 
During almoſt all the time of the firſt aſſembly 
the Jacobins, and the municipality, headed by 
M. Bailly and La Fayette, were oppoſed to cach 
other; the rabble and the national guards were 
the ſoldiers of the two parties, and the aſſembly 
was 1n the Jac obin intereſt, When Petion be- 
came mayor and Santerre commandant, then the 
municipality and the club were united and 
ruled the aſſembly, becauſe they commanded 
both the mob and the ſoldiers; and from this 
ſormidable coalition aroſe the power of Robe- 
foierre and the committees, which with their co- 
Iofal weight defiroyed the energy of the munici- 
pality and the club, thereby preparing for them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves a fall, as foon as the national aſſembly 
ſhould have an opportunity of exerting itſelf. 


It is this perpetual conflict of powers that we 
are now going to follow, but which being depri- 
ved of that novelty that attended the firſt tranſ- 
actions of the revolution, we do not think it ne- 
ceſſary to follow out very minutely, particularly 
as the great operations are already performed; and 
what followed, reduces iticlf to a variatign in the 
forms of deſpotiſm and anarchy, attended, how- 
ever, with that gradual deſtruction of prin- 
ciple and virtue amongſt the people at large, that 
is always the conſcquence of diſorder; we mean 
only from this time till the total deſtruction of 
monarchy, when the revolution took a new form, 
the Jacobins getting entirely the better, and for 
ſome time reigning alone, with the multitude at 
their command; for the municipality was then 
compoſed of Jacobins, the aſſembly was compoſed 
of Jacobins, and every public office filled eng 
out the kingdom with them. 


There is a very unfortunate thing attends all ge- 
neral movements, when oppoſed by no force. Men 
calculate pertonal fatety, and not perſonal in- 
tereſt, ſo that through fear, granaries of corn and 
of flour are delivered up without any regard to 
price. This makes a momentary plenty, only in 
the end to inereaſe the want, and the populace is 


led 
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led into an error, and conceives that inſurrection 
and diſorder create plenty. 'The Jacobin ſociety 
has always alledged, that the ariſtocrats made 
commodities of neceſſity dear, and Rabaut in his 
hiſtory deſcends fo low as to ſay, that loaves 
were bought from the bakers and thrown into the 
river; it would be deſcending almoſt as low as 
himſelf to condeſcend to refute what was fo un- 
natural, ſo uſeleſs, ſo dangerous, and one may 
almoſt ſay, ſo impoſſible. We ſhould take no 
notice of this, if it were not that here we get a 
fair ſpecimen of that gentleman's regard to truth, 
and of his reſearch, for as to tlie thing itſelf it does 
not deſerve refutation. 


Firſt of all, the flour that came to Paris daily, 
| went all to one general hall or market, through 
j which every perſon might paſs, and it is notori— 

ouſly certain, that the bakers who came there to 
buy, could not be ſupplied with fo much as they 
wanted. That inſtead of the building “ being 
filled with tacks, piled upon each other, it was 
almoſt empty ; this therefore was an evident and 
well known cauſe for the dearneſs and ſcarcity of 
bread in Paris; therefore, as it is not necetiary 
to ſeek any farther, much leſs ſuppoſe that the 


* The hall au Bled was a curious piece of architecture, beine 
BD 2 high dome, not unlike that of St. Paul's, and one half of it 
| glaſs. | 
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arificcrats * would go to the doors of the bakers, 
before day light in the morning, and wait till 
two or three in the afternoon to get a loaf to throw 
into the river; obſerving at the ſame time, that 
the ſtrange animal an ariſtocrat, eats as well as a 
democrat, and had no other means of getting his 
proviſions than other people. M. Rabaut wrote his 
hiſtory long after the abſurdity and falſity of this 
report, which was only circulated to inflame the 
minds of the people, had been fully refuted by a 
melancholy affair that took place a few days 
after the king had been brought priſoner to the 
capital, | 


The nation, & or rather about one hundred vaga- 
bonds, pretended to have diſcovered an ariſtocratic 
baker; a woman who was before his door wait- 
ing for bread, had advanced that he threw his 
loaves into the river, and in one moment he was 
dragged from his wife and family, was hanged, 
and the patriotic mob thinking the wife of an 
ariſtocrat deſerved little better treatment than her 
huſband, brought his bloody head and threw it 
down upon the table betore the afirighted woman, 
who was in the laſt month of her pregnancy. All 
Paris thuddered at the deed, except thoſe who 
frequented the popular ſocieties: it was ſoon 


I uſe the word ariſtocrat as it was uſed in Paris, and not ac- 
cording to its real meaning, for conveniency. 
+ Every ſmall body of the populace was called the nation. 
diſco- 
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diſcovered that the baker was a very honeſt and 
induſtrious man, and not an ariſto:rat. The pre- 
tended zeal of his murderers, for the public good, 
for the welfare of the people, mixed with feigned 
lamentations for their having miſtaken their man, 
was what the inſtigators and protectors of inſur- 
rection ſhewed as the only atonement made to in- 
ſulted humanitv. No body was ever punithed for 
this crime, though its perpetrators were known, ſo 
that the rulers of the time, the aſſembly, La Fayette, 
as commander, and Bailly, as chief of the muni- 
cipality, were all culpable. M. Rabaut, as an ac- 
tive member of the aſſembly, perhaps thought he 
was pleading his cauſe, when he aſſerted that the 
deſtruction of the bread was actually known to 
be true. We defy any of his admirers, of his 
followers, or of his ditciples, to prove that one 
fingle perſon was ever diſcovered throwing a loaf 
into the river ; and we appeal to all the journals 
of the time, on both ſides of the queſtion, to the 
facts we announce; as ior the concluſions from 
thoſe facts, they are clear to ail men, and we do 
not venture to affert one tinge thing for which 
the journals and other publications at the time are 
not vouchers, 


It would be unncecttary to quote viernally the 
papers and books from winch the facts are taken. 
At the end of the work there will be given a hit 
cf thoſe. publications, and ſucli perſons as chuſe 

| | to 
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to examine them, may be convinced of the truth 


of whatever in this hiſtory we announce as a 
fact.“ 


Before we entirely leave this 5th of October, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that there never was 
any ſort of proof offered in ſupport of the ſup- 
poſed project of carrying off the king to Metz; 
that it is, however, not impoſſible, that on the 
Monday afternoon when all the banditti of Paris 
arrived, carriages might be prepared in order to 
ſave the royal family from being maſſacred, and 
that thoſe were the carriages ſtopt by the national 
guard of Verſailles. 


This, in place of being a proof of a long-con- 
certed plot, has rather the appearance of being a 
momentary idea, occafioned by imminent danger, 
and certainly it was by no means an unnatural 
one. Thoſe who pretend, tor want of other proot 
to ſupport their affertion, by the flight of the king 


*The king ſtood godfather to the child of the baker, that 
was born very ſoon after, and gave the widow ſome pecuniary 
aid; the other conffituted authorities, as they termed themſelves, 
were employed in works tuperior to tliat of juſtice or charity. It 
would have been unworthy of their diguty to ſtoop from the 
grind employment of making wenty-four millions of people 
happy and free, by murdering and inpritoninga part, and rob- 
bing others, in order to attend to the claims of juſtice and hu- 
manity, in favour of a „ow and s ctiiid, whom their own 
emiſſaries had treated with {uch unjull and barbarous violence. 
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two years after, do not certainly conſider that the 
circumſtances were then very different. Until the 
5th of Oct. the king had been free ; but on the 
20th of June, 1791, he had already been, during 
twenty-one months a priſoner, mal-treated, in- 
ſulted, and abuſed. On the 5th of October his 
party was yet ſtrong within the kingdom ; when 
he leſt Paris in Junc, they were diſperſed entirely 
in the interior, and the only friends he ſuppoſed 
he had, were in other countries. At the firſt of 
theſe periods, his majeſty had rather reſiſted, and 
having ſtill conceſſions to make, might expe 
either to regain his former power, or at leaſt by a 
facrifice of what was left, purchaſe peace and 
confidence in a new order of things; but at the 
time of his departure from the capital, he had no 
remnant of power left ; he had ſacrificed every 
thing to his enemies, without purchaſing peace, 
or acquiring confidence; he was left almoſt with- 
out hope, and the journey which he fo unfortu- 
nately toak, was the reſult of neceſſity, and not of 
choice; whereas at the time we now ſpeak of, it 
muſt have been the reſult of choice, not of ne- 
ceſſity. Beſides this, all parties allow, that the 
king himſelf had never conſented, nor ever 
known of ſuch a plan, and without his conſent 
and knowledge, with what ſucceſs could it be at- 
tended ? The enemies of a fallen knig may call 


him what they pleaſe, but certain it is, that on 


all occaſions he ſhewed the greateſt. defire for the 
good 
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good of his people; if he was intra*table in any 
thing, it was upon this ſubject ; whenever any 
thing was likely to occaſion the ſhedding of blood, 
the moſt determined aſſaſſin was never ſo reſolute 
in doing it as Louis XVI. was in preventing its 
being done; that he had cbaraZere and firmneſs 
where moral principle or religious opinion came in 
queſtion, is beyond a doubt; he has even left 
proots of a ſtrong and a vigorous mind, that will 
remain when the calumnies of his enemies will 
have been long configned to oblivion ; and it is 
no ſmall conſolation to thoſe who have wiſhed 
well to his cauſe, that though every action of his life 
was known from his carly youth, that though many 
of thoſe who had been brought up iu his palace 
had become his encmies, and that though he had 
many millions of accuſers, though rewards and 
honours, ſuch as miſcreants can give, were all cer- . 
tain, for whoever could accuſe him, there was 
not found any perſon who could give the ſhadow 
of probability to any thing that had. the appear- 
ance of a crime; of miftakes, he committed 
many, but he was a man and not an angel ; of 
crimes he committed none, and even his errors 
did not originate in himſelf, any farther than the 
errors of good men generally do, when oppoſed 
to bad, and who being incapable of conceiv- 
ing their wickednets, are not capable of avoid- 
ing the ſnares which are ſpread for them. 


The 
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The maſſacre of the baker was the occaſion of 
what they improperly called martial law being 
proclaimed, and which, in fact, was nothing 
more than our riot act in England. Our riot act 
is a ftanding law, and a very neceſſary one, but 
in France it was not to be a ſtanding law ; on the 
contrary, it was to be the ſuſpenſion of the ſacred 
right of inſurrection upon certain occaſions. The 
manner was this: When the mayor and munici- 
pal officers found tumults were going to break 
out, or had broke out, they were to aſſemble and 
determine whether the public force might be applied 
to quell the inſurrection; if they determined to 
do ſo, then a red flag was to be ſuſpended from 
the window of their hall, and the commander of 
the armed force was to have a right to read the 
riot act as in England, and pretty ncarly in the 
ſame manner. 


If, on the contrary, the mayor and council did 
not carry this point by a majority of voices, the 
not act could not be read, and any reſiſtance to 
the mob was unlawful, if it went any farther 
than puſhing or pulling, that is to ſay, the ſwords 
or bayonets in the hands of the national guards, 
were not of ſo much uſe as clubs and ſtones, with 
which a mob can at any time arm it{clf. 


This martial law, however, as they called it, 
which might be rather conſidered, in fact, as a 


law 
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law to prevent the military from acting, than for 

empowering them to act, was a ſort of triumph 
of the moderate party over the violent Jacobins, 
and ſerved during ſome time to preſerve order. 
It was for having put this law in force, the only 
time that it ever was done, that M. Bailly was 
afterwards beheaded with all the marks of igno- 
miny which his enemies could invent. La 
Fayette would have ſhared the ſame fate had he 
ſtaid in France, and certainly the fathers of in- 
ſurrection were culpable in decreeing two princi- 
ples ſo oppoſite to each other; ſo that thoſe who 
approved of M. Bailly for having by this martial 
law ſuppreſſed an inſurrection, and who therefore 
were inclined to pity him, when they ſaw him car- 
ried to the place of execution in a dung cart, 
cloathed with a red ſheet, and the red flag drag- 
ging 1n the dirt by way of ignominy, may conſole 
themſelves. by conſidering that he and La Fayette 
had been the firſt protectors of inſurrection, and 
that they only wanted to oppoſe it when it hap- 
pened to be directed againſt themſelves, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The national aſſembly decrees that the poſſeſſions of the 
clergy belong to the nation Mobs around the aſſembly 
are employed to enforce the deeree— A baker murdered 
— Martial Ia:zv— Paper money, or affignats—The con- 
quences upon all rant. Diviſion of France into de- 
partments—Aﬀairs of Avienon—lnjuſtice—Enrope 
to be greatly blamed for looking quietly on M. Necker 
Sinks every day lower — Nobility aboliſbed - General 
federation on the 14th of Jul, 1790. 


Tur national aſſembly having once obtained 
poſſeſſion of the king's perton, and of all his fa- 
mily, the royal treaſury was, in fact, in their hands, 
NM. Necker had already loſt a great part of his re- 
putation, and all his power; the diſorder of the 
finances was attributed to him, and the aſſembly 
now enjoyed over him that ſame triumph which he 
formerly enjoyed over his enemies and the court. 
M. Necker formerly appealed to public opinion 
by means of the printing preſs, againſt a court 
which had no means of employing the fame wea- | 
pons, or, which if they had employed, it would 
have been without effect, as they were unpopu- 
lar. The aſſembly ſwarmed with young orators, 
| who 
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who declaimed againtt abuſes in government and 
finance, and who treated M. Necker with very 
little ceremony. The whole nation now gave to 
them that attention which they formerly had fo 
willingly given to the financier himſelf; and any 
anſwer he could make, ſerved only as a matter of 
ridicule and abuſe. That pompous ftile which 
had io long been liſtened to like the ſyrens ſong, 
excited mockery and laughter, and his attach- 
ment to principles ſo much boaſted, was an irre- 
parable fault in the eyes of men whoſe buſineſs it 
was to overturn every principle. NM. Necker be- 
gan to ſhew his ill humour, and the laugh in- 
creaſed; and perhaps few men have received more 
cutting mortification than he did during the latter 
part of the ſtay which he made in France. 


The partiſans of Mirabeau, ſtimulated by their 
own wants and ambition, and by the vengeance 
of Claviere, were determined to ſacrifice and diſ- 
miſs Necker, to do which, the beſt method was 
to render him uſeleſs and contemptible. 


The affair of finance occupied ſtill the heads of 
all, and Mirabeau's party, which had oppoſed it- 
ſelf 1q firmly to a circulation of paper money, now 
laid {tc plan of one. The treaſury was actually 
in their own hands, and it was now as conve- 
ment to have it filled, as it had hitherto been to 
keep it empty. 
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As the clergy had renounced part of their 
rights on the fourth of Auguſt, and that which 
remained did not ſcem much more ſacred than 
that which had already been given away, it was 
propoſed to decree as à principle, that the property 
of the clergy belonged to the nation. 


This decree was oppoſed, however, by a vaſt 
portion of the aſſembly, the debates were long 
and warm, but the mob of citizens without the 
walls of the aſſembly offered the moſt con- 
vincing arguments. The members who oppoſed 
this decree were given plainly to underſtand, that 

the caſe was (juſt as at Bagſhot or Blackheath,) 
that their lives or property muſt go. When there 
is no means of reſiſtance, this argument is one of 
the moſt concluſive in the world, for even if there 
could be a compariſon between the preſervation 
of life and property, it would not alter the weight 
of the argument, as with the life the property 
muſt go. Amidft threats and menaces of every 
kind, this important queſtion was determined, 
and the aſſembly voted away all the property of 
the church, not, however, without determining 
to hire clergymen at ſo much a year,* for the 
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The word ſalaire, employed on this occaſion, is equivalent 
to that of hireling; and though not a term of reproach, is, 
at leaſt, one of humiliation; it was intended as ſuch, and felt as 
ſuch at the time in its fulleſt force. | 
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payment of which wages the different diſtricts 


would provide. 


It would be unneceſſary to enter into argu- 
ments in order to ſhew the injuſtice of this 
_ tranſaction, becauſe, at all events, if the clergy 
were to be preſerved at all, it would not only 
have hcen fair but wiſe to have left to them- 
ſelves the adminiſtration of, at leaſt, as much of 
their own Jands as would have ſecured the pay- 
ment of their ſervices. It wasevident, that as they 
were to be paid, it was uſcleſs to take all their 
lands away and ſell them at a low price, in order 
afterwards to pay a yearly ſum to a great amount, 
and by which, every calculation made, the nation 
loſt conſiderably, while the clergy were left with- 
out any ſecurity or certain term of payment. 


Many people foretold at the time, that thoſe 
ſalaries would never be punctually nor long paid; 
and that to get quit of that debt, the nation would 
get quit of the clergy themſelves and of religion 
too; and the end has but too completely juſtified 
the prediction. 


This ſecurity for iſfſuing a paper money was 
no ſooner decreed, than Mirabeau, who a few 
months before had called paper moncy a tax 
levied by the bayonet, became its moſi zealous 
{zpporter. The contraſt botwern his ſpeeches 
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in the month of Auguſt and thoſe of the month 
of January following, is one of the moſt 
ſtriking that is to be met with; money was ne- 
ceſſary, to borrow was impracticable; no great 
degree of eloquence was, therefore, required to 
ſupport this mcafure. The famous aſſignats were 
decrced, but as it would take ſome time to make 
them, and as the wants were urgent, it was or- 
dered, that the Caiſſe d' Eſcompt, or bank of Paris, 
ſhould furniſh ſeventy-two millions in their notes 
upon the faith of the decree of the church lands : 
and as thoſe notes had been diſcredited, it was 
decreed, at the ſame time, that they ſhould paſs 
current, like money, all through the kingdom. 


This was no ſooner decreed than it was exe- 
cuted ; and notes, red, blue, and green, were pre- 
ſently ſubſtituted for hard cath, which diſappeared 
almoſt every where, as the diſcredit of the paper 
was conſiderable even at its firſt outſet. 


Though the aſſignats have ſuſtained the revo- 
lution, and their creation makes an epoch of 
great importance, yet we muſt avoid entering 
into all the details concerning them, which alone 
would require a great portion of a volume. 
The aſſignats are, in this Hiſtory, to be confi- 
dered as the means of ſupporting crimes, and as 
the cauſe that led to their continuation; they 
are, therefore, of the utmoſt importance, when 

viewed 
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viewed in the great ſtile, but they do not require 
any minute inveſtigation. 


Of the aſſignats it is at preſent ſufficient to ſay, 
that being creatable at will, and the circulation 
forced, until they become totally utelefs, no diſ- 
credit whatever can deprive the ailembly of that 
reſource. Until it cofis a million to make a 
million in afltignats, they will ſtill have a value, 
as a gold mine, which only ceaſes to be uſeful 
when the extraction of an ounce of gold coſts 
the value of an ounce of gold. 


The national treaſury has accordingly never 
been empty ſince, although ſew taxes have 
been collected, and although the expenſes have 
been ſo enormous, that at preſent France expends 
more in one month than the Roman empire ex- 
pended in a year in the time of Auguſtus. 


be artſulneſs with which the aſſignats were de- 
creed is actually a maſter-piece; they were to be 
forced intheir circulation, and only to be reimburſed 
by purchaſing the lands of the clergy. A double 
purpoſe was thus anſwered, for the paper being 
diſcredited, and of no value whatever if the lands of 
the clergy did not fell, every man who held afſignats 
in his hand was intereſted in their being ſold; 
and to perſons who received great payments 
in that paper, thoſe lands, became a de- 
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firable purchaſe; ſo that the ſales went on ra- 
pidly, as the emiffion of paper increaſed. 


The operation of the aſſignats is the greateſt 
of all the operationdof the levelling ſyſtem, and 
it is ſimilar to all their other plans, well com- 


| bined, executed with energy, and fo contrived as 


to oblige even its enemies to ſupport it. 


The affignats made the low people friends to the 
revolution by freeing them from taxes; thoſe who 
had money in the public ſunds, by paying up 
their arrears, and the whole nation, almoſt by 
the feeling that if the revolution were overturned, 
this chimerical wealth, with which, however, 


people could eat and drink, would be deſtroyed. 


It was the opinion of many people at the time, 
that this paper would finiſh by being totally diſ- 
credited, and Mirabeau himſelf was heard to ſay, 
that it would become in time, the cheapeſt book on 
which children could learntheir letters. That period 
is not, however, yet come. Another invention, 
that of -a - revolutionary government and the 
maximum “ has retarded its arrival; but it is only 

re- 


* Tt is impoffible to uſe other words than their own for ſucc 
things as never exiſted before. The revolutionary government, 
winch is nothing elſe, but the will cf the rulers being ſubſtituted 
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retarded, the nature of things will bring it about; 
and it is more than probable, that ſince the guil- 
lotine has ceaſed to operate ſo actively, the aſ- 
ſignats will alſo ſoon ceaſc their operations. 


Trade revived the moment that paper was created 
at will ; the public treaſury then paid its debts, and 
individuals haſtened to acquit theirs alſo, with a 
money that loſt confiderably againſt gold and filver, 
as well as in all tranſactions with other nations. 
This change ſucceeding to the languid ſtate of at- 
fairs before creation of, the paper, completed the 
deception of the great maſs of the people; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that without ſome ſuch in- 
vention the revolution could not have continued ; 
for taxes muſt have been levied, and that requires 
order and force in government, and obedience in 
the people; ſo that it is, in fact, to this invention 
that we are to attribute the duration of diſorder 
and anarchy in that country. 


Had the other powers of Europe conceived the 
danger which menaced them from France at an early 
period, or had they with any energy or unanimity 
combined to deſtroy its reſources when they did 


for law, and is what, in common language, is called complete 
deſpotiſin. | 


The maximum is a fixed price put upon all articles Pay able 
in afſignats. 
diſ- 
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diſcover the danger, the criſis in which Europe 
is at this day involved would never have exiſted. 


Mirabeau and the Jacobins knew the courts of 
Europe, but the courts of Europe were not at 
the pains to ſtudy Mirabeau and the Jacobins. 
The contempt for each other was mutual, too 
much attached to routine and ancient cuſtom, 
and to thoſe diplomatic arts which they praCtiſe 
againſt each other, the courts deſpiſed men who 
diſcuſſed all the ſecrets of ſtate publicly, and who 
openly and boidly ſet about defying the whole 
world, and pulliag down whatever was ſolid or 
ſacred amongſt themſelves. 


Mirabeau and his affociates, on the other hand, 
fecling what hardineſs and energy could do, fcel- 
ing, above all, that the work of deſtruction is an 
eaſy one, and that deſtruction was their buſineſs, 
truſted to the rapidity of their progrets for ſuc- 
ceſs; they knew that while the cabinets would 
only be correſponding upon the ſubject, they 
would totaily overturn France, and with that the 
balance of power in Europe, and then each one 
might do his beſt, 

N 
In order the better to prevent any poſſibility of 
the ancient order of things from being reſtored, a 
new diviſion of Francs was propoſed by the Abbe 
| Scyeyes. 
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Seyeyes. It was firit propoſed to divide it geo- 
metrically into ſquares, as the United States of 
America do their new lands; but the impractica- 
bility of this abſurd plan produced a modification 
in the execution. As mankind had not been 
prepared for this effort of human genius in paſt 
ages, towns, villages, gardens, &c. would have 
been divided, and, as a wit in tlie aſſembly ob- 
ſerved, the kitchen might, perhaps, be in one de- 
partment and the dining-room in another; fo 
that one could not puniſh the cook if he ſhould 
ſpoil his dinner without a long proceeding be- 
tween the two departments. It was, therefore, 
reſolved to adopt another plan, and France was 
divided into cighty-three departments, which 
were named from the remarkable rivers or moun- 
tains to be found in each. 


Navarre, Dauphine, Lorrain, Alſace, and other 
portions of France, which were formerly icparate 
principalities, and which ſtill retained many laws, 
cuſtoms, and privileges, that were different from 
each other, were thus all amalgamated into one. 
This deſtroyed the pretenſions of the parliaments, 
and laid the foundation for the whole king 
dom becoming, at ſome future period, a fingle 
people, with the ſame laws, language, and man- 
ners. 


The 
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The appearance of philoſophy and genius, 
which was artfully given to all thoſe new regu- 
lations, infpired the people with reſpect for the 
men who made them. If the appearance of re- 
ligion ſerved as a colour for the errors into which 
men were led ſome centurics ago, the appearance 
of virtue and philoſophy have been no lets uted 
in this ſingular revolution. The preamble to 
every decree was compoſed with a deſign to inſpire 
reſpect and blind confidence ; the motives were 
_ repreſented as good, and the means as wiſe and 
juſt ; and if there had been a diſpoſition to in- 
quire into the wiſdom and juſtice, the rapidity 
with which the new regulations ſucceeded each 
other baffled all examination. 


Although the general run of decrees were fa- 
vourable to the majority, yet they were not always 
favourable. Beſides this, La Fayette, Bailly, 
and ſome others, who, by having got the advan- 
tage in point of time of their colleagues, had got 
into places of power or profit, were not ready 
to ſupport every change. They were well, and 
they wanted to continue fo; this created a fort of 
ſchitm or diviſion in the aſſembly, and the mo- 
derate party retired from the Jacobin club. This 
diviion might, perhaps, have rendered the revo- 
lution tolerable, had not the club, by means of 
its affiliations, regulated the whole kingdom; 

and 
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and had it not, by its members diſperſed through 
Paris, contrived, --2enever they thought proper 
to ſtir up ©: tumult, to ſurround the aſſembly, 
and ſo to make any difficult decree paſs. 


The friends of the French revolution cannot 
deny that this was the conſtant practice ; we are 
not ſpeaking of things that paſſed a thouſand 
years ago, but for which there are thouſands of 
living witneſſes, befides the papers publiſhed at 
the time. Neither can it be ſaid, that this was 
liberty ; ſo that they muſt confeſs, that if they 
have not been the affociates in the deception, 
they have, at leaſt, been the dupes of it. 


It was now that the leaders of the afſembly, 
feeling themſelves powerful, begun to ſhew openly = 
what they aſpired at. Univerſal dominion was 


their theme; not, however, as they pretended, a 


dominion acquired by the ſword, but by reaſon 
and by wiſdom; and in the mean time they be- 
gun by ſeizing upon the ſmall territory of Avig- 
non, which had been ceded formerly to the Pope, 


and the ceſſion of which had been repeatedly ra- 
tified. 


The arguments by which they endeavoured to 
ſupport this invaſion were too weak to deferve 
the name of reaſons; they accordingly umpoſed 

upon 
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upon no perſon whatever; but force, which is 
ſtronger than argument, was all on the fide of the 
aſſembly. | | 


Such a violation of the rights of nations ſhould 
not have been overlooked by the powers of Eu- 
rope, becauſe it was a beginning of that ſyſtem 
by which the affembly intended to aggrandiſe 
France at the expenſe of other ſovereigns. It 
was opening one of thoſe doors which lead to the 
deſtruction of the political ſtate of ſociety ; and, 
in fact, when careleſs, flothful Europe ſaw 
the defencelefs head of the Church of Rome 
robbed of his rights, it aided and abetted that 
ſyſtem by which its own future deſtruction was 
planned. When the peaceable inhabitants of a 
town ſtand by, and fee one man ſhed another's 
blood, or pillage his property, without defending 

him, the bonds of that ſocicty are broken, and 
the foundation of its ruin laid. The diſcord, the 
want of plan and want of energy, which we 
| have fince witneſſed amongſt the nations leagued 
againſt France, are only a continuation of that 
fame conduct. Selfiſhneis has taken place of the 
love of the general intereſt ; when men, or na- 
tions are old, they become indifferent to every 
thing but caſe or profit. | 


In individuals, the ſelfiſh paſſions are the only 
ones that increaſe with age, and they increaſe 
trom 
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from natural feelings, and not from reaſon and 
calculation. Thus at ſeventy, we ſee felfiſh mi- 
ſers and gluttons; and as love, generoſity, and 
ambition of glory ceaſe, the individual becomes 
ſelfiſh and groveling. Something the ſame, 
it would appear, is the caſe with Kingdoms. 
What energy has the Empire ſhewn, that uſed 
to ſhew ſo much; or Spain, or Italy, or Holland? 
They all ſaw the evil approach, and, like the 
frightened traveller who waits for the ſerpent, they 
made no effort equal to their power, or worthy 
of their former greatneſs. But if they will not 
prepare ſeriouſly to reſiſt, they muſt prepare ſe- 
riouſly to ſuffer; tor France will give law to 
Europe if ſhe once gets the better, and then 
adicu to thoſe principalitics and powers who have 
quarrelled about uſeleſs etiquette, when they 
ſhould have rivalled each other in manly courage, 
and who will continue, in all likelihood, to diſ- 
pute about their rights and privileges, till there 
will none remain for them to diſpute about. 
The revolution of Avignon was conducted 
upon the ſame principle with the other manceu- 
vres of the Jacobins. At the ſame time that the 
aſſembly was debating whether they ſhould take 
poſſeſſion of it or not, a choſen band of aſſaſſins, 
with a man of the name of Jourdan at their head, 
who by way of pre-eminence was diſtinguiſhed by 
title of Cut-throat, (coup ſete, which is the ſame 
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thing) were diſpatched to that beautiful ſpot, 
where the peaceable nature of the inhabitants was 
equal to the excellence of the climate. Thoſe 
banditti emiſſaries begun by inſtituting a club 
and gaining partiſans amongſt the people, and 
they finiſhed by maſſacreing a part of the 
moſt reſpectable and peaceable inhabitants, and 
forcing the remainder to meet in an aſſembly, 
_ and vote their union with the kingdom of France. 
The aflembly by this ſort of management had the 
appearance of only acceding to the will of the 
majority of the inhabitants, when they afterwards 


declared that Avignon was an integrant part of 
the kingdom. | 


The horrors committed in Avignon were ſhock- 
ing; nothing but the greater horrors that have 
hnce been committed all over France, could di- 
miniſh the ſenſation which they inſpired. Long 
did men repeat with diſmay the name of the 
glacis under the walls of Avignon, which was 
filled up with the dead bodies of its ſlaughtered 
inhabitants. Every ſort of outrage that is com- 
mitted upon the inhabitants of a city taken by 
ftorm by an enraged and lawleſs ſoldiery, was 
committed on this miſerable town. Murder, 
Pillage, and women violated in the moſt brutal 
manner, were the works of Jourdan and his aſſo- 
ciates, while their maſters of the aſſembly and the 
Jacobin club named commiſſaries to go and 


ſettle 
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ſettle differences which they pretended had ariſen 
amongſt the inhabitants, and between Avignon 
and Carpentras. Whether the villainy or the 
impudence of ſuch conduct were the greater, 
poſterity muſt judge, as the preſent age docs not 
| ſeem ſufficiently alive to what is going on, and, 
by its ſilence, ſcems not entirely to diſapprove of 
theſe acts of 1njuſtice and ferocity. 


Ye men of feeling, of humanity, of reſearch, 
and ye who employ volumes to deſcribe a cerc- 
mony in Hindoſtan, who ſeem to be penetrated 
with the deſire of diſcovering truth in Africa, the 
wilds of America, and the fartheſt Indies, what 
have you been about? Is the track of a ſhip, or 
the form of a rock, or are the manners of a ſa- 
vage nation, either ſo curious or ſo important, as 
the change that the human mind has undergone 
in Europe ſince the beginning of the French revo- 
lution? We may grant that ſuch reſearches are 
more entertaining, but they are much leſs uſeful ; 
for deſtruction advances, and ſooner or later will 
arrive, unleſs we make as great an effort to ward 
it off as others do to bring it on. 


The commiſſaries who went to Avignon were 
loaded with decrees and aflignats; for it was too 
important a point to make good, and ſecure their 
firſt conqueſt, not to make every effort to do ſo. 


The attempts of the Sovercign Pontiff to regain 
1 | 8 the 
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the loſt territory were only ſubjects for mirth and 
ridicule at Paris; and as the whole nation parti- 
cipated in what was done, it was a ſort of ſepa- 


ration already declared between the French and 
the Church of Rome. 


The aſſembly was aſtoniſhed that other powers 
did not meddle feriouſly in this affair; and it was 
even believed by many that certain of its leaders 
actually intended to ſtir up a foreign war, and 
thereby give ſcope to the ambitious and idle, who 
in France begun by this.time to be too numerous 
for thoſe who were already at the top of the tree. 
This opinion, however, does not ſeem to be well 
founded; it is, no doubt, certain, that Avignon 
was ſeized with a hardy hand at the riſque of 
going to war, and there can be little doubt that 
they would have inſiſted on maintaining the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it at all riſques; but ſtill that is very 
different ſrom its being attacked on purpoſe to 
create a ſoreign war, which at that time would 
have been attended with great danger; the old 
ſyſtem had not been long enough deſtroyed, 
nor was the new one ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, to 
run ſo great a riſk with intention. 


The character of the Teading deputies was 
rather that of bravadocs than of brave men; they 
acted like themſelves when they robbed the de- 
ſenceleſs, feeble Pope, and when they braved all 


Europe; 
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Lurope; but it is far from probable that they did 
it with a deſign to engage in hoſtilities ; particu- 
larly as they might have found a better occaſion 
by aſſiſting the people of Flanders and Brabant 
againſt the Emperor Joſeph the Second, who was 
then on his death-bed. | 


The nature of the Jacobins is to bully and in- 
timidate by hardineſs, but not to fight till it be- 
comes unavoidable : as long as they can gain 
their ends by inſurrections, or by ſtirring up diſ- 
ſenſions, they will prefer that to arms; neverthe- 
leſs, when arms are neceſſary they are ready. 
They cannot be called brave in the true ſenſe of 
the word, but they are hardy and determined, 
and do not want courage, when puſhed, as they 
have ſhewn to all Europe fince that time. 


The means which a people has of becoming 
tormidable to its neighbours are very great, when 
they liſten to the 1deas of all who have any to 
propoſe, when they take the beſt, or what ſeem 
to them to be the beſt, and when they are never 
at a loſs for money to put them in execution, and 
when they never let a principle of right or juſtice 
ſtand in their way; and ſuch advantages the Ja- 
cobins enjoyed even from the commencement ot 
the revolution, | 


When the aſſembly had divided the kingdom 


into eighty-three departments, and forty-ſeven 
| Þ Fon. _ thouſand 
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thouſand municipalities, each of which had the 
command of the armed force within itſelf, the 
executive power was no longer formidable, and, 
of conſequence, it was but of little importance to 
the leaders of the aſſembly whether their decrees | 
met with approbation from that quarter or not. 
The executive power was only, as they termet it, 
an bochet d'enfaat (a child's rattle.) When great 
legiſlators have ſubdivided nations, with an in- 
tention of promoting the cauſe of order or the 
diſtribution of juſtice, it has always been done 
with an attention to ſubordination, and that gra- 
dation of power, that connection, which renders 
the whole capable of energy as a thole, though 
the parts can act ſeparately for particular pur- 
poſes. 


The departments were regulated by twenty- 
four members, who dcliberated and gave their 
orders collectively, and who were, therefore, in 
a certain degree independent of ſuperior orders. 
At any rate it would have been wiſe, in caſes of 
ſaperior orders, to have not only diſpenſed with 
the deliberations of the department, but even to 
have ſtrictly forbidden all ſuch deliberations, and 
to have made the preſident of the department, 
or his ſubſtitute, tranſmit or execute the order 
without formality or delay. This, however, was 
carefully avoided, and the orders of the king were 
liable to be canvalled and examined in every de- 
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partment ; and, upon the leaſt pretext of not 
agreeing amongſt themſelves, or of not compre- 
hendihg the order, a delay might be obtained 
without incurring any degree of cenſure. 


This was extremely unfavourable to the kingly 
government, but extremely favourable tor that of 
the Jacobins, who had many friends amongſt the 


members of all the departments, and who, if that i 
tailed, could, and did, call to their aid the clubs 


in the department, who either by menaces or 
intrigues defeated every meaſure which was not 
agreeable to the prune movers at Paris. 


The obedience which the nation had given to 
the will of its deputies did not, however, to far 
fatisfy the leaders, as to put them at their caſe 
with reſpect to the chicane by which they had 
placed themſelves actually upon the tlirone of 
France. They were by no means fatisfied with 
the negative approbation of their conſtituents, 
who might at a future day call to mind tlieir ca- 
hiers of inſtructions, and aſk by what authority 
they had metamorphoſed the States General into 


a National Aſſembly. Such a thing might, in 
ſome futurc time, be aſked; it was, there- 


fore, propoſed to celebrate the anniverſary of the 
taking of the Baſtile by a public ſolemnity, at 
which the whole nation ſhould aftiſt by deputies 
choſen from amongſi the national guards of each 

8 3 department. 
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department. This fete was called a federation, 
and was to ſerve as a teſtimony of the approba- 
tion of the whole national guards of France in 
favour of the revolution. They were to ſwear, as 
military men, to obey the king and the aſſembly, 
and to be faithful to the cauſe of liberty. Such 
was the project; it was repreſented as a meeting 
of brothers and friends, aſſembled from all parts 
of the ſame country, with one intention and one 
mind. 


In this fœderation, that at its firſt appearance 
ſeemed only a ſort of military parade, much more 
was meant than empty form, and merely an ex- 
change of good wiſhes and good will. The na- 
tional guards conſiſted of all the voters in the 
kingdom; fo that the nation might with greater 
propriety be ſaid to be repreſented by the deputies 
called foederates, whom thoſe guards ſent to Paris, 
than by the National Aſſembly itſelf. It was, there- 
fore, by no means an ill-concerted ſcheme to 
jocky the nation out of its approbation of their 
conduct, and no pains were ſpared upon this 
great occaſion to raiſe enthuſiaſm to its higheſt 


pitch. 


Previous to ſo ſublime a ſpectacle, it was pro- 
poſed by the leading members of the aſſembly to 
. aboliſh all titles of nobility, all coats of arms or 
other ſigns of feudal times, „that,“ as they em- 
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phatically expreſſed themſelves, “ neither the 
* eyes nor the ears of their virtugus ttow citi- 
«.zens might be offended by the remains of deſ- 
« potiſm.“ 


A decree. had been paſſed after the 4th of Au- 
guſt, which forbid the atlembly, in an evening 
ſitting, making any conſtitutional law: for which 
they, with great propriety, aſſigned this good rea- 
ſon, that, after having deliberated all the morning, 
and till three o'clock, and then dining copiouſly, 
the mind was not in a ſtate fit for ſuch weighty 
affairs. The abolition of nobility was an act of 
this ſort, and, therefore, ſhould have becn deli- 
berated in the fitting of the morning; it ought 
alſo to have been given notice of before it was 
brought on; but as both theſe formalities might 
have been very injurious to the ſucceſs of the de- 
ſign, it was thought proper to diſpenſe with 
them. 


Amongſt the violent Jacobins of Paris was a 
Pruſſian, known firſt by the name of Clootz the 
Pruſſian, under which name he uſed to write in 
the public papers; he next took the name of the 
ſection in which he lived;* and laſtly named 
himſelf Anacharſis Clootz orator of the human 
race, This man, with an exalted brain, and not 
without learning and imagination, but without 


* Val de Grace, 
84 . any 
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any ſolidity of judgement, appeared at the bar of 

the national aſſembly on a Saturday evening, 

when nothing material was expected to be de- 

bated. Clootz was at the head of a group of 

people dreſſed in all different ſorts of dreſſes, 

Africans, Chineſe, Americans, Poles, Turks, Si- 

berians, &c. as well as Engliſh, Dutch, Germans, 

and Spaniards, were there, that is to ſay, the 

dreſſes of the inhabitants of thote countries were 

there. Clootz made a ſpeech, in which he declared 

himſelf to be the orator of the whole human 

race: he affirmed, that all men were his conſti- 

tuents, and that thoſe who followed lum came- 
ſeom their different nations to teſtify their joy 

and approbation at the labours of fo wiſe an at- 

ſembly. The wiſdom of the aſſembly was ſuch, 

that its orator, or prefident, returned the com- 

piiment of the human race in a ſimilar ſtile. 

The enthuſiaſm of the human race, of the at- 

ſembly, and of the gallery, was complete; and as 
a ſacrifice to ſuch generous feelings, a deſcendant 
of the ancient family of Montmorency“ propoſed 
aboliſhing all titles and inſignia of nobility, as 

being emblems of pride, folly, and deſpotiſm. 

The Jacobin fide of the aſſembly was all there, 

and amongſt others La Fayette, though of late 

he had been but ſeldom permitted to attend by his 

duty as coinmander of the national guards. 


The family of Montmorency produced a man named 
Mathiew, who was the mover of this decree. 


3 + Thus 
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Thus was the old order of nobility in France 
deſtroyed in about two hours, in a fit of frenzy 
rather than of cool reaſoning, and attended with 
a mock farce, that will always be conſidered as 
a ditgrace to the conſtituent aflembly.* 


It has always been obſerved, that when the aſ- 
ſembly paſſed a decree to deſtroy any thing, 
it was immediately put in execution; but when 
it paſſed a decree to eftablith any thing new, 
conducive: to order, or the obſervance of law, 
it was ſlowly, and often never executed. This 
decree about armorial ſigns was ſoon put in exe- 
cution, and that fort of deſtruction to which they 
have ſince given the name of vandaliſme, was be- 
gun. by mutilating of the famous monument in 
the Place des Victoires at Paris; not that it had 
any particular connection with nobility, but that, 
probably, it was a part of their plan, by degrad- 
ing monuments of kingly power, to prepare the 
minds of pcople for deſtroying the thing ittelt. 


This decree, tho paſſed only three weeks before 
the fœderation, was put in full forceall over the king- 
dom before that meeting took place. The Jacobin | 


* The repreſentatives of England, Italv, Germany, &c. 


were chiefly teachers of languages, who ere induced to go by 


being promiſed a place or hour at the approaching ert. The 
dreſſes of the Chineſe, &c. came from the wardrobe of the 
opera. 
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club had not been idle all this time, it had writ- 
ten to all its affiliated clubs or popular ſocieties, 
(as they began to be calied) to impreſs them with 
the neceſſity of ſending good ſtaunch patriots to 
the fœderation. This was accordingly done, and 
afforded an excellent opportunity ſor judging be- 
tween the Jacobins of the country and thoſe of 
Paris. The former, although the cream of the 
provinces, were very different men from thoſe of 
the latter; they were many degrees below them 
in violence and patriotic zeal, and as many above 
them in cool firmneſs and good intention. 


The royaliſt party conceived hopes of yet 
triumphing, when they ſaw that the bulk of the 
nation was compoſed of men fo different from 
thoſe who conducted every thing at Paris; but they 
reckoned too haſtily. As it coſt conſiderable ſums 
to come to Paris, and the ſyſtem of ſans culotifm 
was not yet in vogue, the federes were all men 
of ſome property, who came at their own ex- 
penſc, and who, though they were the beſt Ja- 
cobins that could be got of that deſcription, yet 
they were by no means the ſame men that con- 
ducted the clubs. Both parties were deceived 
for the moment by this circumſtance; the Jaco- 
bins entertained uſcleis fears and the royaliſts uſe- 
leſs hopes; for in going back into their provinces, 
the fœderates carried with them a little of the en- 
thuſiaſm of Paris and their own infignificance. 
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very art was employed to work up the public 

mind to a pitch of delirium for the foederation, 
and thereby attach the whole people more firmly 
to the new order of things.* | 


This fœderation was held in the Field of Mars, 
where a-ſort of theatre was formed of carth, with 
den feats, and an altar, or mound of carth 
ſurmounted with an altar in the middle. Here 
the whole of the fœderates, with La Fayette at 
their head, and in preſence of the royal family, 
ſwore to be faithful to the king, the nation, and 
the law, TO PRESERVE THE CONSTITUTION. 


It was not to take any oath to the conſtitu- 
tion that they had been deputed there, becauſe 
the conſtitution was not yet half formed; but it 
did not ſerve the leſs to bind them on that ac- 
count. It is one of the many imperfections of hu- 
man nature to perſiſt in an abſurdity with greater 
obſtinacy than in a thing that is reaſonable ; 
and when any of the ariſtocratic party endea- 
voured to ſhew them the ridicule attached toan oath 


* A plan was made for removing ſo much earth, that no 
ordinary exertion could accompliſh it in the time; all the people 
of Paris, therefore, aſſiſted, and the king, to ſhew-his willing- 
neſs to pleaſe the people, went there one day to wheel a few 
barrowfuls of earth. The people ſang, laughed, danced, and 
worked, till they had converted a beautiful green field into an 
ugly unmeaning maſs of mud. If it was meant to be as a 
theatre, it was not I. alf eleyated enough. c 
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of fidelity to a non- entity, they vindicated them- 
ſelves with all the warmth of wounded pride, by 
ſaying, that the fpirit of the confritution was 
known, though the confitution ittelf did not 
then exiſt ; beſides, that they run no riſk in com- 
mitting themſclves by adepting the work oi the 


Philoſophical repre ſcatatives of the nation. 


This was a very great point accompliſhed; and 
by it the new order 0: things had acquired a greater 
degree of ſolidity. The ſœderates had been feaſted 
by the Paians, aud ali of them were charmed 
with the cloquence and patriotiſin of the leading 
deputies of the aſſemtiuy; theſe carried back to 
their provinces enthuſiafin and adoration for the 
new ſyſtem, but the Parian Jacobins failed in 
inſpiring either hatred or coutempt for the king 
and royal family. They had made many attempts 
before the fœderation to ſee whether a part of the 
ceremonies of that day ſhould not be contrived 
jo as to humiliate the king; they had publicly, 
though not formally, ſpoke of aboliſhing the title 
of king, and <ſtabliſiing ſome other in its place 
more conſiſtent with his limited power, and with 
the philoſophy of the nation. 


The public prints, particularly that of Briffot, 
propoſed, at all events, placing the preſident of 
the aſſembly upon a ſort of throne, as the repre- 
ſentative of the nation, and the king upon a feat 

imme- 
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immecllately beit preüdent, à few fieps 


lover; but ie. plans were abandoned as ſoon 
as be moderation of the federates from the de- 
partments was perceived; for it was ianted by 
the royaliſts to the party of: republicans, that the 
king might, perhaps, employ that ovcation to 
make an appeal to the nation in his own favour, 
and ſo the tables cfiectually be turned againſt 
them; and it is certain, that the national guards 
and Jacobins of Paris were, during the ſtay of 
the fœderates, extremely moderate, and much 
more modeſt in their deportment, than either be- 
fore or after that period. Ahe projects of hu- 
miliating the king were adjourned till another 
year, and this moderation was very lucky for the 
Jacobins themſelves, for 1t produced an appear- 
ance of harmony and peace that was well calcu- 
lated to make individuals think, that the people 
at large approved completely of the revolution ; 
ſo that tlie firſt end which the fœderation was in- 


tended to bring about was pretty nearly accom- 
pliſhed. 


The aſſembly occupied itſelf without iutermiſ- 
fion during the ſlay of the foederates in the capi- 
tal, in difcuſſing the moſt popular laws, fo that 
an impreſſion was conveyed to the provinces of 


the candour, philoſophy, and patriotiſm, of the 
majority of the repreſentatives. 


-- As 
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As the plan during the whole of the revolution 
had uniformly been to lead the people into mea- 
ſures which they did not properly comprehend, 
and to bind them to ſupport whatever was done ; 
it is unneceſſary to diſcuſs ſeriouſly the queſtion ot 
whether the oath taken by men who were not ap- 
pointed either to make or confirm laws, was 
binding upon their fellow citizens, who had only 
ſent them to partake of a public rejoicing, and to 
teſtify their pleaſure at the proſpect of being happy 
and free? and this inquiry is the leſs neceſſary, 
that infurrection being a right, and the people 
having the power'of changing the laws and conſti- 
tution at will, oaths of e dee and attachment to 
any particular order of things were inconſiſtent 
with the fundamental creed of the revolutionſtits. 


We have not yet conſidered a main article in 
the conſtitution, which conferred upon the king 
what they called a ſ#{pexfive vcto, or a right of re- 
fuſing his ſanction to any legiſlative act, until 
two ſucceſſive aſſemblies ſhould have inſiſted 
upon the ſanction, which then could be no 
longer withheld. A /u/pefive veto was of no im- 
portance to an impriſoned king, nor would an 
abſolute vo have been of any greater utility. 
Had the reformers of France paid any regard to 
example, they would have allowed the king the 
liberty of refufing his ſanction altogether as in 
England; or had they conſidered, that a king 

who 
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who has no ſhare of icgiſlative authority, is no- 
thing more than a ſimple agent, and that there- 
fore their ſucceſſors would be left without con- 
troul, they certainly would not have arranged the 
matter as they did; but whether it was done 
from 1gnorance, or with a defign to render the 
king unpopular, they put the uſeleſs and dan— 
gerous ſuſpenſive power in his hand; it would 
have been much better to have given him no 
power at all, becauſe this might be very badly 
employed by a bad king, and opened cvidently a 
door for a miſunderſtanding between him and the 
aſſembly, in which the nation could not fail to 
take part with one or the other. 

The king, on his ſide, was extremely il ad- 
viſed, when he made uſe of this mock power, 
which was employed as ihe clhict means of ren- 
dering him odious to the people. It was the uſe 
of this power that inthe end afforded a pretext 
for the people to enter the palace with violence. 
The veto, a word that the people did not under- 
ſtand, was uſed as a ſort of term of reproach and 
contempt ; the king was contemptuouſly called 
Monficur Veto, the queen Madame Veto, there- 
by giving it to be underſtood, that they two alone 
ſtood between the people and that happineſs which 
the repreſentatives intended for them. 


The 
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The ſœderation had been looked upon by 2 
great number of perſons who now began to with 
for the reſtoration of law and order, as a fort of 
term to the revolution, or at leaſt as preceding -* 
the term of it a little time ; and when they found 
that it was by no means advanced, but that the 
reign of ditorder-and contuſion increaſed, they be- 
can to loſe patience, and the aſſembly turned the 
anger, which naturally attends impatience, per— 
petually againſt the King and his miniſters. It is 
perhaps one of the greateſt obſtacles to the hap- 
pineſs of a people, who are governed by large 
aſſemblies, that the attention is in general alt 
given to one fide of the queſtion, and refuſed to 
the other. The miniſters could never obtain any 
attention to their remonſtrances and complaints, 
when they alledged their want of power to do 
good, and to put the law in force. The nation 
and the aſſembly were equally deaf to all their 
complaints, and it required but very little foreſight 
to be perſuaded that neither King nor vcto would 
long exiſt among ſuch a people, and with ſuch 
repreſentatives. 


The aſſembly was now regularly divided into 
a right fide and a left fide, taking their names 
from being on the right and left of the preſident ; 
the right ſide was compoſed of ariſtocrats, as they 
called them, and the leſt of democrats; there 
were a number of perſons who called themſelves 

5 impar- 
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impartials, or moderates, who placed themſelves 
in general between the two, but who were conſi- 
dered as being ariſtocrats, 


Thoſe who were on the left fide, were almoſt 
all members of the Jacobin club, and were by 
far the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt vi- 
gorous and energetic. 

This vigour and energy of character, fo re- 
markable in the Jacobins, deſerves to be exa- 
mined ; it probably arot: from a combination of 
cauſes, one of which was, that they were perpe- 
tually employed in attacking, and their enemies 
in defending. That men who go to extremes in 
their opinions, are never retarded in their opera- 
tions by reaſoning, which makes men balance, 
hefitate, and delay; but, above all, as deſtruc- 
tion was their work, and anarchy their means, 
expedition and promptitude were eaſy and ne- 
ceflary. The new men who had nothing before 
the revolution, had all one object, which was to 
get ſomething ; but thote who had the property to 
protect, had not all the fame fort of property to 
take care of; and hence naturally aroſe delay, 
and want of unity and action, 


The clergy, proprietors of land, and monied 
men drawing their revenues from the employ- 
ment of capital, had all different intereſts to a 

| certain 
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certain degree; and the Jacobin faction divided 
them ſtill more, by making the one believe it 
might be ſaved at the expenſe of the other two. It 
is certain the two latter expected, as they expreſſed 
themſelves, that the clergy would pay for the bro- 
ken pots, and thus the ſenſation of telt-intereſt was 
rendered predominant; in the place of which, men 
of property ſhouid all have made one common 
cauſe of it, and then they might very probably 
have made ſuch a ſtand as would have kept 
their invaders within ſome ſort of reaſonable 
bounds. 


The aſſembly decreed, that all places, ſuch as 
that of members in the ancient parliament, no- 
taries,* money-brokers, &c. &c. ſhould be re- 
imburſed in aſſignats, the prices which had, upon 
an average, bcen given for them ; thus a whole 
phalanx of encmies were converted, if not into 
friends, at leaſt into neutral powers, by having 
their whole, or the greateſt part of their fortunes 
in a paper, that derived its. whole value from the 
continuance of the revolution, and the ſale of 
church lands. This was a very great ſtroke to 
the ariſtocratic pariy, and from that time the de- 
cline of its power became more rapid than ever, 
and the new government acquired a degree of ſo- 

—lidity that ſccured it againſt all attacks from its 
open enemics. 


* Conveyancing attornies, 
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The Jacobins were now proof againſt every 
thing but their own ſyſtem, which carried with 
it the revolutionary principle, or in other words, 
the principle of ſelf-deſtruction ; for as it rendered 
every thing that poſſibly could be done, liable to 
be undone by violence ; and as in a violent ſirug- 
gle, chance often determines the reſult, it was 
probable that ſome time or other, a party would 
ariſe who ſhould explode this principle, and with 
it Jacobiniſm. 


The remainder of the year 1790 was em- 
ployed in ſpreading aſſignats more widely, in 
aboliſhing the traces of ancient government, hu- 
miliating the king, and perſecuting the nobility in 
the provinces, moſt of whom, for fear of being 
deftroyed, reſorted to Paris, and ſome few began 
already to leave the Lingdom, and join the Prince 
of Conde, who was on the oppoſite banks of the 
Rhine, on the frontier of Alſace. 


M. Necker had been teazed and ill treated by 
thote deputies, who were choſen by the aſſembly 
to inſpect the national accounts, and particularly 
by that ſame M. Camus who was fince then de- 
_ livered up by Dumourier, whom he came to ar- 
reſt; to that being tired with writing perpetually to 
the aſſembly for more aſhgnats, and of being taken 
rudely to taſk for their employment, he thought 
proper to reſign and leave the kingdom. His re- 

T3 fignation 
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ſignation coſt the king, whom he had ruined, 
ſome regret, but occaſioned great joy to the 
aſſembly, which he had fo greatly contributed to 
raiſe up, and the people, of whom he had fo long 
been the idol, were not at the pains either to tet- 
tify pleaſure or concern at his departure ; though 
if there was any general emotion, it was rather 
that of ſatisfaction than of regret.* 


Thus departed the principal cauſe of all the 
troubles that had for fourteen months deſolated 
France; it is equally impofltble to pity him, or to 
excuſe his enemies. He had fully thewn by his 
conduct, that his motives for changing the form 
of government in the kingdom, were perſonal 
and not patriotic ; and they, on the other hand, 
muſt have been very ſenſible that the revolution 
had obligations to him of the moſt ſerious nature, 
and that they would have acted only as gratitude, 


* M. Necker had a regular paſſport, but the Jacobin club, 
who wiſhed to humiliate and torment him once more, ſent or- 
ders to have him ſtopped and ſearched at the ſmall municipality 
of Darcy-ſur-Aube, where the mob ganted to put him and his 
wife to the lantern. The icene was very curious. The people 
on the outſide of the um were calling out, to the lamp-poſt, to 
the lamp-poſt ; while thoſe within who were employed in ſearch- 
ing his trunks were crying out, ſtop a little, we have not yet 
found any ſuſpected papers, when we do, we ſhall let you know. 
Long live the nation! long live liberty! This ſcene continued 
almoſt al! night, and it was not until expreſs orders came 
from the afſembly that ne was allowed to proceed. | 
dictated 
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dictated in ſhewing ſome ſort of regret, and pay- 


ing ſome honourable tribute to the father of the 
revolution, 


During the fummer of 1790, the king had been 
permitted to ſpend the greateſt portion of his time 
at St. Cloud, a ſmall palace about fix miles from 
Paris, where he was guarded by the national 
troops as uſual, and this contributed not a little 
to alleviate the perſonal inconveniency reſulting 
to him and his family from being priſoners ; it 
likewiſe prevented the aſſembly from having oc- 
caſion to torment and inſult him ſo frequently as 
during his ſtay in Paris. 


In the courſe of procceding in framing the 
conſtitution, at which a M. Target, an advocate 
of but ſmall merit in Paris, worked indefatigably, 
it was propoſed to alienate the royal domains, and 
allow the king a certain ſum as a civil liſt. The 
aflembly deſired the king to name a ſum himſelf, 
but he was for once aware of the ſnare that was 
laid, and refuſed to do it. The aſſembly then 
fixed it at twenty-four millions, or a million ſter- 
ling,* with which, had other arrangements been 


* That it was only a ſnare laid, is evident, by the future 
conduct of the aſſembly, which repeatedly, and without any 
ceremony, reduced the ſum by aſſigning payment of guards, 

| kaxes, and many other expenſes out of it, from all of which by 

the firſt grant it was free. : 


; | * 3 ſolid 
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ſolid and durable, and the people happy, the king 
certainly would have found himſelf more con- 
tented than when he had an unlimited power of 
diſpoſing of all the revenues of the kingdom. 


During the operations of this year, that of re- 
imburſing ſuch perſons as had places, was one of 
the moſt advantageous to the members who had 
ruled in the aſſembly. Mirabeau, on account of his 
known abilities, and his no lets notorious private 
character, was applied to without heſitation by 
thoſe who had protection to ſolicit; it was ſaid, 
but not proved, that the civil lift paid him a 
large ſum monthly, and that the directors of the 
bank paid him a very large ſum, when their 
affairs were in a ſtate of liquidation.“ Though 
_ theſe aflertions want proof, it is not neceſſary to 
reſult to any to be convinced that Mirabeau ac- 
cepted bribes; as from being in a ſtate of abjec̃t 


* In November 1589, bills of Mirabeau's were handed about 
to be diſcounted among money-lenders ; there were four on Le 
Fay, the bookſeller, of 4000 linkes each, making in all about 
7col. ſterling. In 1790, he bought a great part of his father's 
library, which was one of the beſt in France; he bought almoſt 
all the library of the celebrated Buffon; and beſides that, the 
houſe of M. de Fleſſeles, who had been beheaded the firſt day 
of the revolution. He had likewiſe agents at all the fales of 
books, or rarities at the hotel de Bullion, and muſt have laid out 
at leaſt 50,0001. ſterling, beſides his expenſes, which were not of 
the moſt economical nature. His ſalary was fifteen ſhillings 
per day during this period ! ! Let thoſe who admire ſuch patri- 
triots think of this. 8 

want, 
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want, he had become a wealthy man, living in 
great ſtyle, and purchaſing property of every 
fort. M. d' André, the Lameths, Barnave, and 
numbers of others, grew rich alſo. The Jacobin 
agents who were not in the aſſembly, imitated 
the ſame example ; ſo that on all hands property 
was veering about from one ſide to the other. 


Mirabeau began to be leſs decided and leſs deſ- 
perate as he grew rich; the more violent Jaco- 
bins began then to accuſe him of being a moderate 


man; it would have been much leſs dangerous 


for him to have been accuſed of murder and rob- 
bery, and it was upon the firſt appearance of po- 
pular opinion turning againſt him, that he ex- 
claimed with his uſual commanding tone of voice, 
I know that it is but one fleþ from the capitol to the 
Tarpeian rock.* As the idle the people, who 
called themſelves the nation, and who attended 
round the hall of the aſſembly, to ſway the de- 
crees and mal-treat the members who did not vote 
as they wiſhed, began to diſlike the falling off that 
was perceivable in their favourite, it was no 
wonder if he began to think of the Tarpeian 


* So much were people of that party perſuaded by this time 
of the nature of popular favour, that M irabeau's friends would 
tell him in jeſt that he would certainly be hanged. He is faid 
once to have anſwered, oui, je ſcai g'uil faut ou que jetouffe 
la revolution, ou la revolution m'etouffera. But it is not certain 


that he did fay fo. 


14 rock, 
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rock, and it was no wonder if his enemies began 
to be more bold.* | 


Mirabeau, whoſe penetration and audacity 
were equal, perceiving that the faction of the 
Lameths, Barnave, Petion, Robeſpierre, &c. 
were going farther than he wiſhed, fignihed, 
without naming any names however, that he 
would, with a relentleſs ſeverity, purſue the 
factious, whoever they might be; he was taken 
ill a few days after very ſuddenly, and in a man- 
ner that induced many people to ſuſpect that he 
was poiſoned. 


The people of Paris are ſufficiently apt to 
teſiiſy immoderate joy at events, but here they teſ- 
tified very evident marks of anxiety and grief. At 
the end of the fourth day, Mirabeau was no more, 
and the whole of that immenſe city ſecmed to 
mourn like a family that had loft its father ; even 
tne royalifts were tforry, and many of them en- 

tertained 


* Marat had long been the enemy of Mirabeau; he had propo- 
ſed in his paper to hang one third of the aſſembly, and to broil 
Mirabeau on a gridion, as being the greateſt traitor amongſt 
them, It is impoſſible to conceive the various intereſts and 
Plans of theſe revolutioniſts; they were all friends when it was to 


pull down any part of the old government, but that done, they 
all wiſhed each other hanged. 


+ There are many reaſons for thinking that Mirabeau was poi- 
ſoned, and though ſixty lurgeons were choſen trom the different 
ſections 
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tertained the belief long after, that if Mirabeau 


had lived, the revolution would have taken a 
more mild and favourable turn. 


There is not a doubt but that the king and the 
court had more confidence in Mirabeau's intentions 
and conduct, than in that of the other popular 
leaders. The aſſembly evidently loſt in energy 
and in weight with the public when this extraor- 
dinary man was no more; they had ſtiled him the 
coachman of the aſſembly, and a few members 
excepted, all confeſſed his ſuperior talents for 
guiding the deliberations. The funeral of Mira- 
beau was ſuch as have ſeldom been ſeen, the 
whole aflembly, the king's miniſters, every public 

man, and the whole of the national guard, aſ- 
ſiſted in the ceremony, at which all the inhabi- 
tants of Paris were preſent. 


It is certainly a miſtake to think that Mirabeau, 
or any other man, could have ſtemmed the tide 


ſections of Paris, and declared that he died a natural death, yet 
that by no means is any evidence; few of thoſe ſurgeons ap- 
proached the body to examine it minutely, as they themſelves 
confeſſed, and there was a mob of above one hundred thouſand 
perſons aſſembled in the neighbouring ſtreets to know the reſult, 
and vowing vengeance if he was found to have been carried off 
by unfair means. Againſt whom this vengeance was meant, 
nobody knew, it was not therefore to be expected that the ſur- 


Ka . * . = 9 
geons would venture to declare their opinion, even it they had 
tound marks of a violent death. 
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of inſurrection and revolution which had been let 
looſe by the invaſion of power and of property. To 
the men who had let it looſe may with great pro- 
priety and truth be applied the ſublime deſcription 
given by the immortal Milton in his Paradiſe Loft : 


— She open'd, but to ſhut 

Excell'd her power ; the gates wide open ſtood, 
That with extended wings a banner'd hoſt 

Under ſpread enſigns marching might paſs through 
With horſe and chariots rank'd in looſe array; 

So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 

Caſt forth redounding ſmoke and ruddy flame, 
Before their eves in ſudden view appear, 

The ſecrets of the hoary deep, a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimenſion, where length, breadth, and height, 
And time and place are loſt; where eldeſt night, 
And chaos, anceſtors of nature. hold 

Eternal anarchy, ayfidſt the noite 

Of endleſs wars, and by confuſion ſtand. 


The diſſerent parties (the leaders excepte!) 
began now to look around and to obſerve into 
what an immenſe occan of anarchy they Bad 
launched the kingdom. Ditorder increated fait, 
and the conſtitution advanced but flowly, and it 
_ already became pretty evident, that there would 
be fill greater difficulty in putting it in exccution 
than in making it. The French nation, ex- 
tremely impatient, began to demand and expect 
that happineſs which had been to often promicd 
and always dclayed. 


Two 
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Two methods of averting the ſtorm were uſed; 
the one, to torment the king, and render him 


odious; the other, to make a new ſacrifice to the 
people of Paris. 


The Jacobin club determined not to permit 
his Majctty to go to St. Cloud this ſummer, under 
pretext of his wanting to eſcape ; and the aſſem- 
bly decreed that all goods, and in particular the 
neceſſaries of life, ſuch as wine, poultry, and 
garden-ſtuffs, which hitherto paid a very high 
duty on entering Paris, ſhould pay no duty after 
the firſt of May following. 


The king, wiſhing to paſs the Eafter holidays 
in the country, was ſtopped by a furious mob 
after he got into his carriage; and, after being 
detained more than an hour, and hearing every 
inſulting expreſſion applied to himſelf and the 
queen, in the preſence of an armed guard and 
Monſ. la Fayette at their head, was obliged to 
return to the palace. This ſcems to have heen 
the beginning of that hard treatment by which his 
enemies forced him ſhortly after to abandon his 
capital, from a conviction, that, as he did neither 
poſſeſs their affection nor confidence, nor power 
to have himſelf reſpected, he could never fulfil 
the duties, or preſerve the dignity of a king. 
We ſhall have occafion to ſhew that, whatever, 
or whoever, may have actually been the imme- 

diate 
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date cauſe of his departure, there are many ra- 
jons tor thinking that it was rather the project of 
Ins enemies than of his friends. 


During the latter part of the year 1790 the 
revolution had marched with a more peaceable ſtep 
than either before or after. The new maſters of 
France were occupied with conſolidating their 
fabric, and the people had been tolerably peacca- 
ble, as their patience was not quite exhauſted, for 
it had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad that two 
years were neceflary for a revolution, and that 
in two years the aflembly ſhould be renewed. 


The emiſſarics of the Jacobins on their part 
had been very actively employed in ſeducing to 
their party the remainder of the regular troops 

that had continued faithful, not to their king, for 
there was no queſtion of that, but to their offi- 
cers, and to their duty as ſoldiers. T hey had been 
almoſt every where ſucceſsſul, and it is ſcarcely 
worth while to mention the obftacles they had met 
with, nor the diſturbances which they occaſioned. 
When fo great a nation is let looſe from obe- 
dience to the laws, tumults and ditorders are the 
natural conſequence, and it is not of any parti- 
cular importance to examine them. The general 
outlines of anarchy, and the actions of the main 
actors, are all that can he traced ; for every town 
in France having become an executing and deli. 
berating 
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berating government, there is no poſſibility of 
entering into any details of the particulars. The 
riot at Nancy, the diſturbances at Montauban, 
at Marſeilles and Bourdeaux, were only fepe- 
titions of the ſame things that were paſſing ſo 
often in Paris; for, though the circumſtances of 
time and place were different, the cauſes and the 
contequences were the ſame. They aroſe every 
where, from the general ſpirit f inſurrection 
excited by the clubs, which were now called po- 
pular ſocieties, and they all forwarded the cauſe 
of anarchy, and the deſtruction of whatever yet 
remained of order. 


The 8 party had long endeayoured to 
eliabliſh ſocieties to counteract that of the Jaco- 
bins; and they had held meetings at a convent of 
Fuillants, fo that they, as well as the Jacobins, 
were named after the place of their aſſembly. 
M. La Fayette was ſome time a Fuillant, the 
Count de Clermont Tonnere, and many of thoſe 
perſons who in the beginning had been very 
active in the inſurrection; but theſe Fuillants 
were but a bad copy of a bold original: they 
conſtituted themſelves into a club in imitation of 
their rivals, but they wanted the affiliations which 
was the great thing in which its importance 
conſiſted. They reatoncd calmly and coldly, and 
inſpired no intereſt any where, or on any occa- 
on. Men of ſenſe were at a loſs to conceive, 

as 
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as they had patronized inſurrection, and maintained 
the perpetual rights of the people to chang? the 
government, what reaſon they could have for 
differing with the Jacobins; and every frank 
royaliſt owned that the Jacobin was the more 
reſpectable and moſt confiſtent character of the 
two. Ambition and the defire of reigning, which 
all could not do in one focicty, was confidered 
by ſome as the cauſe; others ſaid that the Fuil- 
lants had repented ; and others again that they 
approved of the principles of the Jacobins, but 
diſapproved of their conſequences ; and certain it 
is, that the Fuillants themſelves could never give 
any ſatisfactory cauſe for their ſeceſſion from the 
mother club. | 


The Jacobins deſpiſed ſuch milk and water 
rivals too much to ſet ſeriouſly about crufhing 
them, for there was little danger from amen who 
had neither been faithful to their king, nor to the 
bib of rights which they had themſelves decreed. 


Amongſt thoſe who never let paſs an occafion 
of defending the throne, the altar, and the nobi- 
lity, there were two men particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed; M. Abbe Maury and M. de Cazales; 
'and, perhaps, the circumſtance that is the moſt 
honourable to the Pariſians is, that during the, 
whole of the two years that they remained | 
amongſt them, though they had been perpetually 

I | 1 blamed, 


blamed, and ſometimes inſulted, they never re- 
ceived any ſerious injury; they even were eſteemed 
perſonally by vaſt numbers of the oppoſite party, 
while thoſe who were perpetually balancing from 
ſide to ſide were almoſt univerſally deſpiſed. 


In revolutions nothing is ſo uſeful as a decided 
character, and a firm mode of action; thoſe who 
want that, never will ſucceed, the others ſome- 
times may. BPoldneſs, firmneſs, and energy—Theſe 
are the qualifications for a revolutioniſt: thoſe 
who want to cruſh revolutions, mult to theſe 
three join 4 love of juſtice and of their country, and 
the victory will be decided in favour of him who 
has the ſirſt blow. It is impoſſible to ſucceed in 
revolting if the rulers of a country have the quali- 
ties above mentioned, where the government is 
already regularly eftablithed ; accordingly, we 
never read in hiſtory of any revolt being effectually 


made, except under weak, undeciſive, or bad 
rulers. 


The Jacobins amuſed themſelves with raiſing 
the populace, and making them torment the Fuil- 
lants, who were at laſt obliged to abandon their 
meetings ; and neither any party, nor the public 
cauſe, ſuffered any thing by the diſperſion of ſuck 
feeble, undetermined, non- deſcript ſort of men, 
who were incapable either of inſpiring any intereſt 
er doing any ſervice to their fellow citizens. 


When 
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When the aſſembly had recovered a little from 
that ſtupid inactivity in which it remained ſeveral 
weeks, or, rather, when it had began to adopt a 
plan of action, which with Mirabeau it had en- 
tirely loſt, it turned with fury upon the clergy. 
It would have been natural to ſuppoſe that, having 
aboliſhed tythes, and reduced their livings to the 
ſums which the greateſt enemy of the.clergy could 
not regard as too great,“ it was to be confidered 
as an affair finiſhed ; but now it began to appear 
that the perſecution of that order was in view; 
the ſales of church lands went on rapidly, and the 

ancient poſſeſſors ſubmitted with more reſignation 
than could have been in ſuch a caſe expected ; 
but, under the plautible, though inſidious name 
of organifing the civil ſtate of the clergy, they 
made it one condition, that all who enjoyed li- 
vings in the church, ſhould take an oath that was 
thought to be inconfiſtent with the ſupremacy of 
the Church of Rome. 8 

However men who had no religion might laugh 
at this, as the ſupremacy of the Roman Pontiff is 
one of the tenets of the Roman Catholic faith, 
every reaſonable man, let his on perſuaſion be 
what it may, will conſider it as the moſt unex- 
ampled degree of barbarity and injuſtice to pro- 


* A biſhop had 12,000 livres, or cool. a year; the country 
curates had gol. thoſe in towns ſomething more, and other 
clergy in proportion, 
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poſe ſuch a ſacrifice: it ſeems to be equivalent 
to the ceremony of trampling upon the croſs, 
ſubmitted to by thoſe who wiſh to trade with 
the inhabitants of Japan, and which Britiſh 
merchants have never conſented to do. It is in 
vain in ſuch caſes to remark, that to trample on 
a piece of wood is an indifferent matter, if the 
conſcience of the man who is to trample on it is 
not reconciled to the action; but the inhabitant 
of Japan only propoſes this condition to thoſe 
who want to gain by dealing with him, he does 
not inſiſt upon any perſon either doing it or ſtarv- 
ing; for ſuch was the alternative left to the 
clergy of France—one of the moſt cruel and moſt 
unjuſt that ever was propoſed to any ſet of men. 


The conſequence of this was, that the clergy 
who had abandoned their temporal affairs to the 
tide of things, made here a poſitive ſtand and 
refuſed obedience, as the king alſo refuſed his 
ſanction to the decree. This ended, like all the 
other conteſts, by a forced ſanction being exacted 
from his Majeſty, and the decrce being ordered to 
be put rigorouſly in execution. 


Grcatly to the honour of the clergy of France, 
a very ſmall number took the oath required, and 
were therefore obliged to quit their livings and their 
pariſhes, and to retire upon penſions which every 
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*- 


one, even at the time, was fully perſuaded would 
never be paid. 


M. Rabaut, a Calviniſt and writer of a hiſtory 
of this period, treats the ſcruples of the clerg 
as being merely on purpoſe to excite a ſchiſm in 
the church and confuſion in the nation; we can- 
not, in juſtice, let this aſſertion paſs without re- 
futation. Without entering into the queſtion ag 
Roman Catholics, let us enter into it as men, and 
we ſhall at once be convinced, that this oath 
muſt have appearcd a matter of great importance 
to the members of the church, otherwiſe they 
would not have ahandoned every thing in order 
to avoid taking it. The enemies of the clergy 
themſelves, who accuſe that body of too great 
an attachment to its temporal welfare, muſt 
allow the force of this argument in its whole ex- 
tent. As to the tact, that penury and want ſtared 
the nonjurors in the face, the circumſtance is yet 
recent, and many pertons living who remember 
that it was the general opinion at the time in 
France, that they never would be punctually paid, 
and that they ſoon would ceaſe to be paid at all. 


There was even a ſtrong reaſon for thinking, 
that to pay the nonjuring clergy would be im- 
poſſible, and this was no other, than that there 
exiſted no fund from which they could be paid, 
as the ſales of the church lands weat to pay debts, 

. | 4 | | anc 
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and the ſalaries of the officiating clergy amounted 


to more than the intereſt of the money ariſing 
from thoſe ſfales.* 


If any thing can add to theſe arguments, in 
themſelves ſufficiently concluſive, it is the abſurd 
rumour ſpread abroad by the Jacobins at the 
time, that the clergy withed to make a counter- 
revolution, and that they wiſhed to gain over the 
people to their fide, Now, if this was the cate, 
the clergy ſhould have remained in their pariſhes 
where they had the means of operating upon the 
minds of the people at large, and not have con- 
demned themſelves to inattivity, and to a total in- 
capacity of doing any thing of the ſort, by aban- 
doning their functions. 


This allegation of the levelling party was exactly 
of a piece with thoſe accuſations brought againſt 
the nobility in the Jacobin club, and even in 
the aſſembly, where they were ſaid to have 
burned their own caſtles in order to excite 
counter-revolution., It is difficult to ſup- 
poſe men capable of accuſing others of ſuch . 
ridiculous improbabilities, but it is altogether 
inconceivable, that any people ſhould be ſo de- 


* The ſeizing the lands of the clergy only ſerved as a pre 
text for creating the aſſignats, for, in ſact, the nation loſt money 
by ſelling thoſe lands, and giving the clergy the falaries which 
they had decreed. This matter has been ſufficiently examined 
arid proved by different writers at the time. 
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praved, or ſo ignorant, as to give any credit to 


ſuch aſſertions. 


The people, in many parts of France, ſaw 
their conſcientious curates depart with regret; in 
others, the Jacobin emiffaries chaſed them from 
their pariſhes with much mockery and inſult ; 
but through the whole kingdom, all claſſes 
of men, from the higheſt to the loweſt, who re- 
tained any ſentiment of religion and juſtice, ap- 
proved of the conduct, and lamented the lot ot 
thoſe men, who, from attachment to their duty (even 
if that attachment ſhould be founded on miſiake) 
laid themſelves open to all the inconyemences 
of indigence and want. | 


We cannot leave this ſubject without obſerving, 
that the regular plan laid for degrading religion, 
and by degrees aboliſhing it altogether, was a 
quite new thing in the hiſtory of mankind ; we 
have never read of one mode of faith being 
pulled down, except for the purpoſe of eſtabliſn- 
ing another: but here the plan ſeems to have been 
to deſtroy all religion, and leave the people 
without any; and if we have any doubt of its 
being then intended, we may clear that up by 
examimng the conduct of the Abbé Seycyes, of 
Puiion, of Robeſpierre, &c. ſince that tinte. 


The firmnaſs of the high clergy was ſuch in this 
caſe, that none ot the biſhops could be found to or- 
dain 
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dain the new intruders, and that two men ho were 
biſhops in partibus, that is, who had no biſhop- 
rics, and were a ſort of penſioners on the Church 
of Rome, were employed for that purpote. 


It is ſome conſolation to reaſonable nen, what- 
_ ever their mode of faith may be, to think, that 
the lot of thoſe who rendered this cruel and un- 
juſt decree, and of the unprincipled intruders 
who occupicd the place of thoſe who were thus 
diſmiſſed, has been ſtill more diſaſtrous than that 
of the men whom they had facrificed. Many of 
the intruders finiſhed byrevoking the oath they had 
taken, and all of them were deſpiſed. Numbers 
have, on various pretexts, been put to death, or 
ſent out of the country, and not one of them has 
nad the ſatisfaction of approving ot his own 
conduct. 


From the time that this decree was rendered, 
even the appearance ot unity and concord that 
had been preſerved hitnerto was at an end; it 
was evident to every oe, that this ſevere and 
unjuſt order tended to fiir u diflention, and did 
not, like other decrees, put any money into the 
treatury of the nation; on the contrary, it tat- 
a great deal out, by the penſions that were to bc 
paid to the nonjurors ; or if thote ponito!s toy, 


ceaſe to he paid, it would be a breach of ſaitl: 
that could not but be attended with dit gras. 
U; 1h 
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The nation, (that is to ſay, the populace, which 
went by that name, and which actually ruled, 
though cloathed in rags and filth) conſidered it- 
ſelf as being extremely rich, and was become ſo 
economical and avaricious, that * it this regula- 
tion about the clergy had offered any profit, it 
would have had many advocates, but it offered 
none, and, of conſequence, was the moſt unpo- 


pular act the aflembly had yet paſſed. 


During this time a diviſion manufactured itſelf 
amongſt the national guards of Paris. Santerre, a 
brewer in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, and who 
rommanded a diviſion in that quarter, had endea- 
vourcd to ſupplant La F ayette in the good graces of 
the people. This was a matter of no fmall im- 
portance, for it was from the Fauxbourg St. An- 


* One of the king's ſervants, or carriages, could not pats 
without the nation ſaying, that it was a pity and a ſhame 
that their blood and treaſure ſhould ſupport ſuch luxury. 
It was propoſed, that M. Bailly, the once favourite of the 
people, and ſtill the mayor, ſhould not be allowed appoint- 
ments ſufficient to keep a carriage, but that he ſhould walk on 
foot. In the public papers it was propoſed to aboliſh all carriage: 
in towns, and to oblige people either to walk or to go on horſe- 
back. The order of proceſſion propoſed was, that thoſe on horſes 
ſhould walk at a flow pace and follow in a ſtraight line; nobody 
but a doctor or a ſurgeon was to be perniited to trot their 
horſes in the ſtrect. We may eaſily judge, when ſuch plans 
were ſeriouſly propoſcd and diſcuſſed, thous: not adopted, to 
what an extravagant pitch the ignorance and folly of a people 
ſtyling themſclves free was carried. 
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toine, which was peopled only with poor work- 
men, that thoſe mobs had come that were ſo for 
midable to the ariſtocrats, and as the reyolution 
advanced, the effeminate manners of La Fayette 
ceaſed to be ſo popular as formerly ; a coarſe, 
rough brewer ſeemed more fit for the confidence 
of men, whoſe profeſſed aim was to leycl all dit- 
tinctions; add to this, that Santerre was the 
abler of the two, he was hearty in the cauſe 
of anarchy; whereas La Fayette was become 
moderate, aud, to coinplete his notlungnets, was 
a Feuillant. | 


A riot, occaſioned under the pretext of de- 
ſtroying what remained of the Palace of Vin- 
cennes, which, being uninhabitable on account 
of its ruinous fiate, had been employed tor keep- 
ing ſtate priſoners, in the ſame manner as the 
Baſtile, ſerved to ſhevs the two parties in their 
true colours. La Fayette, the ſuperior officer, 
oppoſed himſelf to the demolition, and Santerre 
oppoſed himſelf to La Fayette, until fecing that 
he had only a ſinall party to ſupport him, he was 
prudent enough to give way. La Fayette re- 
turned to Paris,* and being told, that a number 
of gentlemen were in the palace of the Thuille- 
ries, (where they had actually gone, thinking 
that the mob might come there) and of gentie— 


* Vincennes is but hour mile diſtant. 
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men whoſe attachment to the perſon of his ma+ 
jeſty was not equivocal, he haſtened to vent his 
ſpleen upon them. The few friends that yet 
remained attached to the king were beat and 
kicked, and a few of them impriſoned, with- 
out any appearance of their having committed 
any fault. 'The common report was, that they 
were armed with poignards of a particular form, “* 
but that was never credited for a moment, though 
it ſerved as an opportunity for diſtinguiſhing the 
king's friends in future by the title of knights of 
the dagger, the word ariſtocrat having loſt ſome- 
thing of its force. 


It was now become a ſufficient reaſon for being 
ſuſpected and ill treated, if any one ſeemed to 


| * The fear of poignards was ſo great about this time, that a 
ſword cutler came to the municipality in order to declare, that he 
had orders to make a dagyer, the handle of which was to be or- 
namented with falſe diamonds ; that it was for a lady, and that, 
probably, it might be for the queen. This was a very grave 
affair. He was told to finiſh the dagger, and give notice ta 
have the perſon who came for it arreſted. All this was done in 
the moſt ſerious manner, for the poignard was no common 
weapon, it had a contrivance in the handle to receive the ſteel, 
which ſhpped back the moment the point was preſſed againſt 
any thing, and this was thought a very dangerous contrivance. 
The lady wio had commanded it was a lover of the theatre, 
and was to per:y1m on a private ſtage, a part in which ſelt- 
murder was to be perpetrated. . The conſtruction of the dagger 
might have unriddled all this, but fear is the blindeſt of all 


leaders, 


WI. © have 
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have a connection with a nonjuring prieſt ; and 


the king had great odium thrown — him on 
this account. 


The departure of the two aunts of the king, 

who were too old to conform to the new regula- 
tions in point of religion, and who went ſud- 
denly off to Rome, afforded great matter of 
complaint againſt his majeſty, who was literally 
in the fituation of the lamb in the fable, When 
accuſed by a wolf for troubling the water : it was 
the ſame thing to his accuſers, whether this un- 
fortunate prince had a good reaſon to give for his 
conduct or not, the blame was laid to him all the 
fame, and certainly without confidering, whether 
a king, who was accuſtomed to rule, feels more 
than another man or not, his fituation was fuch 
as no man that had not crimes to reproach him- 
ſelf with could have envied. 


To add to the pain which daily mortification 
muſt have occaſioned, the conſtitution, ſo far as 
it was advanced, offered only a bizar jumble 
of principles and regulations, which promiſed 
nothing but more anarchy and more confuſion. 


As it was then generally believed, that the 
king was a carelcts, caſy, and ill-informed man, 
it was ſuppoſed, that he was either ignorant of 
or indifferent to the proſpect before him; but lus 


Con- 
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conduct ſince, when in priſon and alone, where 
there could be no deception, has proved, that 
he was by no means the man they thougit. 
Having ſo completely clcared up this point him- 
ſelf, it would be unneceflary to enter upon it; and 
we mult remain convinced, that few men in his 
kingdom had fiudied the decrees rendered by the 
aſſembly more profoundly than himſelf, nor torc- 
ſaw the cvil conſequences more clearly.“ Ile 
hegun, therefore, to be convinced, that there 
was no hope of a good flue to the affairs, and 
through the entreatics of his friends and ilI-treat- 
ment of his enemies, was at laſt induced to en- 
deavour to make his eſcape. The circumilances 
with which this unfortugate journey were attended 
are univerſally known, but the particular cantes 
of it are concealed, and probably will continue 
ſo till an end is put to the preſent war, when the 
truth may perhaps come out. 


There are three opinions on the ſubject rc- 
ſpecting its cauſe; one is, that the royal tamily 
and the cmigrants without the kingdom had 
imagincd this mode of railing a civil war. Ano- 
ae is, that the moderate party, with La Fayette 


* Aiter tlie conſtitution was accepted, the xing had always 
by him a copy of the whole, and it frequently fell to his lot 
to explain to the a ly that ſucceede i, Jecrees which they 
did not properly underſta:d. 
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at their head, let the king go with an intention to 
{top him on his journey, and by getting him en- 
tirely under their power, be able thereby to tri- 
umph over the more violent Jacobins. . The third 
is, that the more violent Jacobins had perſecuted 
him by hindering him from going to the country 
that ſummer, and perpetually harrafling him with 
meſſages, on purpoſe to induce him to depart, 
with a deſign to convert France into a republic. 


It would be waſting time uſeleſsly to attempt 
ſettling this point, becauſe the different facts on 
which the different opimons are ſupported, are 
not proved. La Fayette's enemies maintain that 
it was his plan, that he knew of their departure, 
and had determined beforehand where they were 
to be ſtopped. La Fayette had many faults, and 
was guilty of many inexcuſable pieces of cool de- 
ceit; but without pretending to determine the 
point poſitively, we may ſafely acquit him of this 
until ſome real proof is brought againſt him, as 
it is very improbable ; he run perſonally a great 
ritk, as his plan might have tailed, and even the 
firſt moment of popular fury might have been 
tatal to the man who had anſwered with his life 
for the king's perſon. It is ſtill more unlikely 
that the violent Jacobins could have laid the plan, 
tor the nation was by no means ready tor ſuch an 
experiment; beiides, it was impoſſible for them 
tp calculate at all about its ſucces, as they had 

no 
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no means of approaching his perlon to give him 
council, as nenc of their party guarded him, and as 
the circumſtance of the king's being abſent, would 
be the ſignal for all the royaliſts in the nation 
aſſembling round his perſon, and occafioning a 
civil and foreign war both at once. 


Upon the whole, it ſeems moſt probable that 
this journey was the plan of the royaliſts, and that 
it failed through miſmanagement. On the morning 
_ of the 21ſt of June, the royal family was found to 
be miſſing from the palace of the Thuilleries, and 
Monfieur, the king's elder brother, from the palace 
of the Luxemburg. Nothing could equal the aſto- 
ni ſhment and ſtupid fort of wonder diſplayed by the 
Pariſians in the firſt part of that day. They had 
affected ſuch a ſovereign contempt for the king's 
underſtanding, that their pride was prodigiouſſy 
mortified by an eſcape, of which nobody could 
give the leaſt information. The total ignorance 
of the manner, as well as of the courſe which he 
had taken, mixed with the anxicty as to what 
might be the conſequences, produced a ſtupid 
ſtate of inactivity, which was afterwards repre- 
ſented as majeſtic filence and reſolution. 


The aſſembly, however, acted upon this occa- 
fon with more than their uſual moderation and 
witdom, The miniſters were ſent for, and it was 

deter- 
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determined to keep things peaczable till the event 
of the eſcape ſhould become known. 


Towards evening, the people began to recover 
a little from the blow, and employed themſclves 
in effacing the name and arms of the king, and 
the word royal from all the ſigu poſts and public 
buildings where it yet remaincd, The people were 
fo little prepared for a republic, that the conver- 
ſation amongſt the groups in the Palais Royal, 
and round the aſſembly, run upon the propriety 
of offering the throne to the Duke of York ; that, 
faid they, would change the dynaſty, and unite 
France to England, which would be exchanging 
the family compact with Spain, for a far better 
one with England.“ Paris continued in a kind 
of ſullen but impatient filence till the fourth day, 
when news came that the king was ftopt at Va- 
rennes, it was then that all countcnauces changed, 
and that the people began to vent themſelves in 
1bulwe language. The chief movement ſeeinod 
to be occaſioned by the Pleaſure which they ex- 
pected from tecing a king, who had outwitted them 
humbled and brought back a captive. 


The enemies of royalty had now another tri- 
umph, which they did not long delay turning to 


* A; {con as any new word was employed by the members ol 
the aſſetmbly, it was repeated perpetually in the groups. 
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advantage. The king had unequivocally ſnewn 
himſelf to be the enemy of tlie conſtitution; and 
it is certain, after what had paſſed, no man who 
had common ſenſe could ever expect a happy 
iſſue to the affairs. The ſtep which the king had 
taken, was of itſelf a proof that he did not give 
his conſent to the change of government that had 
taken place; but that there might be no doubt 
on that head, he had left a long declaration, all 
written with his own hand, in which he criticiſed 
very ſeverely, and diſapproved very decidedly of 
the plan of government. People were now con- 
vinced that the king was capable of profound 
diſſimulation, and from that day forward little 
diſcernment was neceſſary to ſee that either the 
king or the new order of things muſt fall before 
any very diſtant period. 


This flight of the royal family mu ſibe allowed 
to have been contrary to many profeſſions which 
the king had made, and as ſuch blameable, but 
it muſt at the ſame time be allowed that his enc- 
mies were to be blamed in a much greater degree. 
Long before the time of the king's flight, he had 
only acted a paſſive part; it was for the great, ma- 
jeſtic aſſembly therefore (as a king was a part of 
their conſtitution) to have rendered him its friend 
by good ulage, and by allowing him ſome degree 
of perſonal caſe and comfort ; but like thoſe ſava- 
ges who amule themſelves in mutilating and de- 
| 5 grading 
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grading a fallen enemy, this aſſembly, which pro- 
teſſed virtue and philotophy, was perpetually em- 
ployed m vexing and humiliating the king ; all 
the democratic journaliſts, the democratic groups, 
and all the clubs in the kingdom, were employed 
in rendering the king and kingly power odious 
and contemptible, for which conauct it will be 
very ditficult to aſlign a good reaſon, or to fur- 
niſh a good excule. 


The king, ſuppoſing him only to have been the firſt 
public ſunctionary, as they affected to call him, 
ſtill he ought to have met with great reſpect and 
implicit obedience, when he did not exceed his 
powers, and the aſſembly ought to have ſet the 
firſt example of honouring and reſpecting the 
chief magittrate of the nation. As it ſo happened 
that the king never exceeded tlie authority given 
to him, it is hard to ſay whether the injuſtice or 
the imprudence of this conduct towards him was 
the greater, particularly as a ſort of reſpect, bor- 
dering upon idolatry,“ was thewn to every other 
of the conſtituted authorities. 


This 


* In a new piece produced on one of the theatres, a muni- 
cipal officer was made to appear with the three-coloured echarpe 
over his ſhoulders, and the people were offended that the tacred 
and conſtitutional colours ſhould be degraded by decorating 
an actor on the ſtage. This happened among a people who had 
often ſeen the Saviour, and ſometimes the Creator of the world, 
repreſented by an actor on a public ſtage, and who never, du- 
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This circumſtance, which ſo naturally attrads 
our attention upon the preſent occaſion, may 
perhaps juſtly be conſidered as a proof that the 
reigning party of that time wiſhed to prepare the 
French people for a republic; and if they did ſo, 
it is certain the method they took was the moſt 
likely to ſucceed of any that could be adopted. 
Tic king had been allowed, as we before ſaid, a 
ſuſponſive veto, which gave him a privilege more 
invidious than uſeful, and he was obliged, when 
he did ſanction a law, to do it without making 
any obſervation or requeſiing any alteration. The 
power granted to all kings, and which is ſo ne- 
ceſſury to reſide ſomewhere, of pardoning crimi- 
nals in particular caſes, was refuſed to this unfor- 
tumate ſovereign, upon whom all the reſponſi- 
bility and odium of exccutive government was 
thrown, without lis Leing permitted to enjoy 
either the honours or the privileges that are 
equally neceſſary for the governor and the go- 
verncd. | 


. The philoſophers ol the revolution talked much 
much of the rights of man, and of liberty; did 


ring the times of the moſt violent royalifm, nor when religion 
had its greateſt power, thought there was any impropriety in re- 
prefenting kings and prieſts in the theatre. Kings and prieſts 
have often too been turned into ridicule on the ſtage, but the 
municipal officer only appeared as ſuch, without the leaft 
- attempt. to expoſe him, either as an object of hatred or of 
contempt. | 15 
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they think then that they had a power to deprive 
their king of all his rights as an individual? They 
might claim, perhaps, with ſome appearance of 
right, the power of caſhiering him, as they ex- 
preſſed it; but they ſhould have ſaid in this caſe, 
as they ſaid on ſo many others, that though he 
was a king, he was likewiſe a man, and that no- 
thing but crimes committed by himſelf could take 
away from him any of his natural rights; as being 
a man, he ſhould therefore have got Jus free 
choice of being king, orrefuſing to be to ; or at all 
events, if public good required that he ſhould ab- 
ſolutely be king, he merited every ſort of reſpect 
and good treatment as an individual, devoted in- 
nocently and againſt his will to be the flave of the 
nation. 


Tf juſtice requifed this, policy required al! 110 
that the chief magiſtrate, entruſted with the exe- 
cution of the laws, ſhould be loved and reſpected 
by thoſe who were to obey, and it was even very 
eſſential to have him execute willingly, and with 
comfort to himſelf, the duties of the office into 
which he had been placed. It did not certainly 
require any great degree of juſtice, common ſenſec, 
nor acuteneſs, to have ſeen all this, and as the 
aſſembly cannot be accuſed of wanting that laſt 
quality, it is more than probable that its rea! in- 
tention was to have a republic as ſoon as the 
people ſhould fully have got over thcir ancient 
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prejudice in favour of kings. Thus ſeems to be 
more probable, that the men who at that time 
raled, have been very active ſince royalty was 
aboliſhed, and have never concealed their pre- 
ference to a republican form of government. 


It is hevond a doubt, that ſince the aſſembly 
and the other authorities had no power to make 
the luv reſpected, by ſecuring to the king that per- 
nal liberty which they had fo formally decrecd, 
he had a right to ſeck means of abdicating the 
throne by whatever method he could ;* and this 
was the more lawful, as it had been decreed, that if 
the king abſented himſelf without leave, and did not 
return when ſummoned, he by that act abdicated 
his crown. Now by taking this decree in the 
tentc that the king had aright to take it, it he choſe, 
it implies fairly, that if the king thinks proper 
to abdicate, he may do ſo by going away out of 
the kingdom, or to any diſtance farther than fixty 
miles, and refuling to return. 


F a 


Such, as to the right of the maſter, muſt be the 
Troatonings of every one, but it muſt be contefled, 


* The king was permitted to travel to any diltance, not ex- 
eeUing tixty miles from the capital, or the national afſembly, 
and this decree was previous to his being forced by the populace 
© return to his palace, when he only intended going to St. 
Cloud, fix miles diſtant, and that under a guard of armed ci- 
tizens. | 
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that nothing could be fo unfortunate as the diſpo- 
ſition of the King to go away, and that of the aſ- 
1embly to force him to return, as it rendered con- 
fidence in future impoſſible to be maintained, and 
without that a king can never be uſeſul in any 
tree country. | 


The circumſtances of the King's return are well 
known to all, we ſhall therefore paſs over them 
to the conſequences of this untortunate journcy. 


The career of the democrats was impeded by 
this flight, although it might naturally have been 
expected to be accelerated. A momentary union 
took place between the royaliſts and the moderate 
party, who diſcovered their intereſts not to be 
very oppoſite to each other; and even many of 
the Jacobin club, and its admirers, having been 
ſtruck with amazement and fear at the proſpect 
of a decided civil war, which they had ſo nar- 
rowly efcaped, determined to avoid thoſe ex- 
tremes which might be the occaſion of bringing 
one on; even the ferocious Barnave was tcutible 
of the neceſſity of adopting mcatures ot greater 
moderation in ſuture.* Petion, Robclpicrre, and 


* Beſides Barnave, Rabaut de St. Etienne, d' André, Thourct, 
Chapelier, and even the Abbe Seyeyes, were for moderation ; 
every body knows that it was neither from reſpect nor attzchmert 
to the king that this could ariſe, it mutt, theretore, pro ably 
have been from an idea of ncceflity. | 
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the Abbe Gregoire, as well as ſome other leaders 
of the Jacobin club, amongſt whom Briſſot muſt 
be mentioned, and Danton, wiſhed to have em- 

braced that opportunity of depoſing the king, by 
trying him and finding lum guilty ; however, the 
committce appointed for examining into the affair, 
declared that the king himſelf could not be tried, 
as he was inviolable, but that the authors and 
abettors of the project ſhould be ſcarched out and 
puniſhed. 


As it had been the ancient uſage in France, that 
the declaration of the king or queen were to be 
received in the courts of juſtice, but that they 
could not be interrogated, the aflembly and thc 
king both were inclined to adopt this mode; ac- 
cordingly the king declared to a deputation that 
waited upon him for the purpoſe of receiving it, 
that having been continually inſulted in Paris, 
without any redreſs being obtained, he had been 
under apprchenſions for the lives of himſelf and 
his family; that his intention had been to avoid 
danger by going to Montmedy, where he meant 
to have ſtopt to learn the real diſpoſition and 
w:ll of the nation, which he could not do as 
a priſoner in fo turbulent a city as Paris. To this 
ne added, that during the latter part of his jour- 
ney he had been convinced of the unanimity of 
the people, and their defire to ſupport the conſti- 
tution, which he therefore would conſider as the 

na- 
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national will, but upon which he could not 
give his own opinion until it ſhould be com- 
pleted. 


With regard to the guilt of thoſe who co-ope- 
rated in the flight, he declared with firmneſs that 
it was his own action, tliat no one had prompted 
him to it, that they had only obeyed, and that 


therefore no perſon could be guilty on that 
cad. 


While the aſſembly was endeavouring to take 
moderate meaſures, the violent party in the 
clubs, both of the Jacobins and of another called 
the Cordeliers, where Marat and Danton were 
men:bers, (and which was more violent than even 
that of the Jacobins) were making cverꝝ effort to 
carry things to extremities. The groups in the 
Palais Royal were the ſame, and hand bills 
were circulated and poſted up, demanding the 
judgment of the king. All the men who had 
ſuffered by the firſt revolution, and were afraid 
of a ſecond, joined the moderate party ; but the 
dregs of the people were firmly attached, as 
uſual, to the cauſe of anarchy and revolt, fo that 


there was every appearance of things being brought 
ipeedily to a ſerious conteſt. 


Paris had been continually in a ſtate of commo- 
tion from the 20th of June, till the middle of 
N3 July, 
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July, whilſt theſe. queſtions had been agitated; 
and on the 17th of July, which happened to be a 

Sunday, a great crowd of people went to the al- 
tar of the fœderation, there to ſign a paper (com- 
poſed by Briflot, as it was generally believed) 
which they called a petition, but which was a re- 
monſtrance, followed by a declaration that they 
never would ſubmit to be governed by Louis the 
Sixtcenth. 


This patrivtic mob of petitioners began by 
hanging an invalid who had loſt his leg, together 
with a hair dreſſer whom they found laying drunk 
or ajleep under the altar. This was done upon the 
pretence of their being ſpies (for the good populace 
pay much more regard to ſeverity than to juſtice 
in puniſhing) but more probably, as has ſo often 
been done fince, in order to ſtir up the ferocious 
paſſions of the multitude, by the crime of murder 
recently committed.“ 


M. Bailly, La Fayette, and the national guards, 
were inclined to the moderate ſide, and they em- 
braced this opportunity of attacking their enemies; 
martial law was proclaimed, and they marched 
in force againſt the mob. When arrived at the 
Champ de Mars, where they were aſſembled, 


The ſame thing was done on the morning of the roth af 
Auguft. | | 
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pon ordering the mob to diſperſe, the mayor and 
commandant were aſſailed with a volley of ſtones, 
which was returned by a diſcharge of muſketry, 
without ball, only to intimidate the aflailants, 
but without effect: the ſhower of ſiones conti- 
nued, and was anſwered by a ſhower of bullets. 
The mob now run off in all directions, leaving 
about a dozen dead upon the field. The ring- 
leaders all eſcaped, and ditappearcd for a confide- 
rable time; Danton, for one, had becn tcen there 
on a white horſe, and was one of the firft to 
make Jus eſcape, 


The aflembly approved completely and lear- 
tily of the conduct of Bailly and La Fayette ; and 
for once the aſſembly and the municipality of Paris 
joined in one intereſt, and had one triumph over 
the promoters of ditorder. The Jacobins were 
humbled in Paris, at Birmingham, and in Swit— 
zerland, almoſt at the ſame moment ;* and 
though their fall was but for a ſhort period 
in France, it is to be attributed to this, that thoſe 
who cruſhed the revolt, were the ſame men wha 
had formerly headed it themſelves, and who had 


* This was the ſame week with the riots occaſioned at Bir- 
mingham, by the celebration of the glorious revolution, and in 
the Pays de Vaud, where it had been celebrate likewiſe, and 
where ſome of the celebrators who had circulated incendiary 
hand bilis, were taken inta cuſtody and carried to Perne to be 
tried. | 
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been the firſt to preach up. the nen — 


A duty Of inſurrection. 


We ſee here one of the beſt occaſions that 
the revolution has farniſhed for proving the 
falfity of the principles, and the villainy of the men 
who had themſelves led the people to revolt two 
years before, and who now fired upon them for 
practiſing it, becauſe it had continued too long. 
So thought Bailly and La Fayette now, but they 
did not think ſo when Berthier and Foulon were 
maſſacred ; and fo thought Briſſot, two years 
after, when he found that inſurrection was likely 
to be turned againit his party. It 1s thus that the 
leaders of different factions confider what is 
right, to conſiſt in what ſuits themſelves ; and in- 
ſurrection may be added to inſurrection, without 
a complaint, till it becomes inconvenient, and 
then it becomes a crime. 


If men are too blind to ſee into the manœuvres 
and villainy of ſuch practices, then we may bid 
adieu to all that inſtruction which hiſtory and ex- 
perience can give. Never was conduct more uni- 
formly ſelfiſh and villainous, than that of the 
leaders of French democracy; we ſee them per- 
petually holding up the general good as the main 
object in view, as the great end of ſociety, and we 
as uniſormly ſce them employing the multitude to 
advance their own private ends. We muſt pity 
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the multitudes which they miſlead, and we muſt 


condemn in the moſt decided and uncquivocal 
terms all thoſe cruel, ſelfiſh, ambitious, and hy- 
pocritical men, who ruined their own country be- 
fore their deceit was found out, but whoſe prac- 
tices and whoſe principles, it is to be hoped, are now 
ſufficiently known, that other nations may be 
ſecure from a fimilar error, 


The national aſſembly and the nation itſelf 
ſeemed to be frightened at the danger from which 
they had-eſcaped, and it was determined to go on 
with and finiſh the whole conſtitutional act, and 
thereby ſecure the country from a ſimilar riſk on 
any future day, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Retroſpet of what had been paſſing in the interior — 
Mobs, cruelties, and burning of caſtles —Induftry 
Nies relen there is no ſecurity for perſons and pro- 
perty—dafairs of St. Domingo—That iſland a prey 
10 the different opinions of tzwo faftions—Contra- 
dictory decrees of the aſſembly concerning the men of 
colour, the blacks and the whites Poverty and want 
of commerce in France—Efforts of the Facobiu emiſ- 
faries in other countries In England At Liege— 
Brabant, Switzerland, Germany, and Itah — Emi- 
gration and appearance of Hoſtilitie e general 
confuſion determines the aſſembly to finiſh the conſli- 
tation, which they * to do, and then to ſe- 
Parare, 


Bey ORE we enter upon the conclufion of the 
conſtitutional act, it will be ncceflary to turn 
back to take a view of the different manceuvres 
that had been practiſed in the provinces of France, 
in the colomes in the Weſt Indies, and in other 
countries of Europe ; which, for the ſake of not 
interrupting the relation of what was paſſing 
amongſt the chicts themtelves, have been left 


behind. 


The 
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The firſt perſecution of the prieſts and nobles had 
begun in order to procure an exemption from tythes 
and feudal rights, as the oppoiition to the crown 
had been begun to procure hberty, but tythes 
were long ago abolithed, and the noble, far from 
exacting obedience or money, was obliged to 
obey, and to ſubmit to arbitrary contributions. 
A new mode muſt now be adopted of ſtirring up 
the people againſt them, and this was not neg- 
lected. Stories totally void of foundation were 
ſpread every where about the plans and plots of 
ariſtocrats, which word was ſubſtituted for that 
of royaliſt. The dearneſs of bread was attributed 
to them, and, however improbable it might be, 
there were not wanting thouſands to give credit 
to that report. | 


It has been too evident, from the reports of the 
aſſembly ever fince the beginning of the rvolu - 
tion to the preſent day, that order has never been 
eſtabliſhed in the finances, not in the diſtribution 
of juſtice. How far the country muſt fall back 
in ſo long a period, and how great the ſhare of 
individual miſery muſt be on that account, is not 
difficult to conceive. As the decrees of the aſ- 
ſembly ſeemed calculated to render the people 
richer and more happy, and that they had, in 
fact, become poorer and more miſerable, it was 
natural to attribute it to ſome other cauſe than the 
popular decrees of the aſſembly. As, however, 
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there was no other cauſe, none could be per- 
ceived, and therefore one was imme ging The 
nobles and the clergy, who could not ex- 
pected to be ſriends of a revolution by when they 
were ruined, were fixed upon as the latent cauſe 
of the public misfortunes, and this belief, like 
many others, became general, nat becauſe it was 
well ſupported by facts, but, becauſe it became 
general ſeemed to need no facts to tupport it. In 
the national afſembly, in all the democratical 
papers and clubs, the nobles and clergy were ac- 
cuſed without any proofs, as being a matter ot 
courſe, and that needed none; at the ſame time. 
when any circumſtance that cauld be conſtrued 
unfavourably for them took place. it was employed 
to angment the general fury; of this ſpecies was 
an unfortunate exploſion of powder at the houte 
of a member of the parliament of Befangon whilſt 
he was giving a feaſt to a number of his neigh- 
bours; it was reported immediately, that this un- 
ſortunate man had blown up his houſe with de- 
ſign,“ and a banditti, moſtly compoſed o pea- 
ſants in Franch-Compte, vented their revenge for 
this ſuppoſed treaſon, by actually burning and 
pillaging a number of gentlemen's country ſeats, 
not one of whom met with either protection or 
with indemnification from the 8 of 


* The falſity of this was immediately after recogniſed, and 
the whole let ſleep when its fabricators began to find its effects 
too ſerious and likely to affect themſelves. 
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France; from the leaders of that happy, that 
glorious revolution, which Dr. Prieſtley and his 
friends prefer to that of England, under which 
they obtained both. 


Thouzh the barharities at that time exerciſed 
are now almoſt forgotten, on account of that ter- 
rible ſeries of crimes with which they have been 
followed; yet they are, nevertueleſs, good ſpeci- 
mens of democracy in its moderate moments, and 
as it has become ſo faſhionable to expoſe the 
crimes and follies of kings, a few of the firſt 
eſſays of the common people may not be uſeleſs. 
Ti:cy are taken from newſpapers publiſhed at 
the time, and ſome of them from reports laid 
before the national aſſembly, and they are all of 
them to be found in the Memoire de M. Lally 
Tollendal, who was himſelf a friend to liberty 
at the beginning, but who, ſooner than moſt 
others, ſaw and repented of the manner in which 
nc and his colleagues in the aflembly had ſought 
after that incſtimable bleſſing. 


In Languedoc, M. de Barras was cut to 
«© pieces in the preſence of his wife, who was far 
advanced in her pregnancy, and died with the 
e fright. | 


« At Mans, M. de Monteſſon was ſhot, after 


witneſſing the murder of his father-in-law. 
995 «. Ma- 
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03 


„ Madame de Baitcnay was forced to give up 
the title deeds ot her eftates by an enraged 
„mob, who menaced her with immediate death, 
e and held an ax over er head. 


* 
* 


& Tie title eds of gentleman were de- 
e manded of his ii-wad, cho reſuſing to de- 
« liver then, was carried to a fire, and his feet 
were burii off to oblige him to give them up.” 


We almoſt think, that we are recounting the 
cruelties of the Spaniards upon the inhabitants of 
Mexico and Peru; but no, the cafe was worſe 
ſtill. The followers of Cortez were but a fet of 
adventuring frecbooters, and had left their coun- 
try to ſeck gold at any price. The diſciples of 
modern philoſophers acted thus with their neigh- 
bours, and in their own country, not from the 
hope of enriching themſelves with gold but from 

revenge, wluch is certainly a ſtill more e deteſtable 
paſhon than avarice. 


Such are a few of the inſtances of popular ſury 
and injuſticc v-hich France exhibited in a great 
number of di rent parts during the two firit 
years of the evolution, and which the democratic 
writers do not attempt to eny, but which, they 
_ afflert. wer: the acts of the ariſtocrats themſelves, 
in order to bring on a counter- revolution. This 
allertion, though it gained credit amongſt the 
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people of Paris, it would be an inſult to the reader 
to offer to refute.* 


On account of theſe exceſſes many of the ancient 
families ſaved themſelves in Paris, and being almoſt 
deprived of revenues from their lands, the pro- 
prietors found themſelves in a ſtate little better 
than the clergy, and were induced from neceflity, 
as well as from finding things perpetually get 
worſe, to encourage that emigration which has 
fince been ſo fatal to their intereſts. It will be 
neceſſary, farther on, to examine into this emi- 
gration, and ſhew, that it was not a mcaſure 
either of Jovalty or prudence, as it was at firſt 


* On the banks of the Soane, where the country is in general 
fertile, a country attorney forged an order from the king to de- 
ſtroy gentlemen's ſeats. He aſſembled a mob of about five 
thouſand men, and, in the courſe of fix or ſeven days, above 
ſeventy gentlemen's ſeats were burned down, and the churches 
and ſmall towns were plundered. This armed mob was at laſt 
attacked and defeated by a ſort of ariny raiſed by the gentlemen 
of the country with a conſiderable ſlaughter. Some of the 
banditti were legally tried and puniſhed. 

The miſchiefs in other parts did not ſtop, and: no attempts 
were made to puniſh them. The Chevalier d'Ambli was 
caken from his houſe, dragged naked through the village, his 
nair and eye-brows were then torn off; he was thrown 
upon a dunyhill, whilſt his tormentors, like Indian favages, 
were dancing round. M. de Monjuſtin, who had, with twenty- 
three other gentlemen, ſigned voluntarily a declaration very 
favourable to the people, was ſuſpended for more than an hour 
over a well, while his cuemies were diſputing which fort of 


death he ſhould ſuffer. 
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repreſented, nor a meaſure of blameable neglect 
and cowardice, as another party has ſince repre- 
ſented it. The emigration originated in the 
burnings and cruelties of which we have been 


ſpeaking, and it was continued by cauſes of which 


we ſhall hereafter ſpeak. 


From thoſe injuſtices and cruelties with which 
the people begun, at a very carly period of the 
revolution, the bad effect of ſuddenly overturning 
cſtabliſhed government was eaſily to be diſcovered. 
It might have been expected, that the aſſembly 
would, in conſequence, have retarded the work of 
deſtruction, and have attempted to accelerate the 
inſtitution and organization of the new govern- 
ment, but no fuch thing was attempted ; and 
though the ſame horrors could not all the time 
continue, the deſtruction of foreſts where the 
wood was cut and burned, the non-payment of 
rents, and a very lawleſs and pillaging manner of 


living introduced and maintained itfelf in the 


whole of France, a fery provinces excepted. This 
ruined the country, and rendered its inhabitants 
more poor and miſerable than ever, while the 
towns were reduced by the expenſes of guards, 


contributions of plate, under the name of pa- 


triotic gifts, the voluntary contribution exacted by 
force of one quarter of every one's revenue, but 
above all, by the immenſe circulation of aſſignats 
ſubſtituted for ſpecie without any limit or mea- 

ſure. 
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ſure. This gave the inhabitants the means of 
conſuming without creating,* and not only did 
it do ſo, but, by the variation of the price of ar- 
ticles, gave room to that moſt ruinous ſort of 
ſtock-jobbing, and ſo encouraged every kind of 
perſonal extravagance. Miſery and the appearance 
of wealth increaſed at the ſame time ; for though 
the prejudice againſt paper money was very ſtrong 
and very general at firſt, the people began by de- 
grees to confider as a real value a ſign which 
procured them bread as eaſily as gold had for- 
merly done; and the longer this continued the 
more did their confidence increaſe, 


One of the greateſt evils of the aſſignats has been, that as 
they ſupplied the place of taxes, the nation has all this time 
been conſuming its capital and not its revenue. When a man 
pays a ſum to government, he expends and conſumes leſs than 
his income amounts to by that ſum, the expenſes of govern- 
ment are therefore the ſavings of individuals, and the balance 
is kept up between the productive and conſuming power of 
the nation; but when a nation contrives to ſubſtitute ſomething 
elſe for taxes, then the conſumption of the individua! is equal 
to his production, (this is only ſpeaking in a general ſenſe, 
without conſidering ſuch perſons as are getting in debt or 
hoarding up money,) and the conſumption of the nation in its 
public capacity is added to this, ſo that the total conſumption 
exceeds the total production by a ſum equal to the public ex- 
penſes. It was thus that the influx of gold ruined Spain, and 
that whatever the device may be, a ſubſtitute for taxation will 
in the end ruin any country. | | 
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As property was not ſecure in France, where 
there was no Jaw, and where every ſort of value 
was repreſented by a fign that was perpetually. 
varying, induſtry ſuffered greatly, and therefore 
the poverty and wretchedneſs of the country be- 
came greater than in the time of the farmers- 
general. Every article increaſed in price, and 


this to ſuch a degree, that the abolition of duties 


paid on entering Paris did not fenfibly diminiſh 
the price of the neceſlary articles of life. For- 
merly a bottle of winc, which coſt 5d. Englith 
money m Paris, could be purchaſed without the 
gates at the low price of 2d.; when the duty was 
taken off, it was expected that the capital would 
enjoy a great advantage in the reduction of price; 
but it was only reduced from 6d. to which it had 
riſen, to 5d. as it had originally been, and was 
ſoon atter augmented to 7d. 


If the French reformers were miſtaken in the 
manner of rendering the people happy by good 
laws, they were no lets ſo in the way of making 
them rich; ſecurity and order are the baſis of 


induſtry, and induſtry of riches, without which 


there can be none. 


At the ſame time that the true ſource of riches 
in the interior of the kingdom was ſtopped, its 
reſources from foreign trade were greatly di- 
miniſhed ; aſſignats did not paſs current in other 
1 COun- 
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countries; ſo that the courſe of exchange which 
had formerly been in favour of France two or 
three per cent. was now eighteen or twenty per 
cent. againſt it, which is a moſt ruinous circum- 
ſtance for any country when it continues long. 
The trade with the colonies was alſo in a man- 
ner annihilated by the fooliſh and contradictory 
decrees which had been rendered concerning the 
{laves and people of colour, or mulattoes. 


M. Briſſot, in particular, but not without the 
aid of ſome others of his Society of Friends of the 
Blacks, never loſt any opportunity of exciting 
the colonies to inſurrection; and the revolution 
was no ſooner known of in St. Domingo, which 
is the principal of the French Weſt-India iſlands, 
than a glorious inſurrection took place, of the 
planters againſt the governor, and of the ſoldiers 
againſt their officers. This in the cauſe of liberty 
was applauded by the National Aſſembly, into 
which fix deputies from St. Domingo had been 
admitted.* | 

As 
*The admiſſion of ſix deputies was not an act of the aſſembly | 


itſelf, but of the king, or his miniſter, before the meeting of 
the ſtates. Though this ſeems to be founded on equity, it does 
not, in reality, anſwer any purpoſe; for a ſmall number of 
members from a portion of an empire that is not ſimilarly fitu- 
ated with the country itſelf, only ſerves to augment diſcord, or to 
legalize oppreſſion. As regulations for St. Domingo different 
trom thoſe for France were neceſſary, if the ſix repreſentatives 


120 did 
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As in St. Domingo and the other iſlands there 
are three different claſſes of men, white men, 
mulattoes, and blacks ; and the two laſt are di- 
vided again into free mulattoes and mulattoes 
who are flaves, as well as into free blacks and 
black flaves, there was an ample field for the 
operation of the rights of man; but a fort of 
compoſition was entered into between philoſophy 
and intereſt. Mulattoes born of free parents, 
and who therefore were themſelves free, were 
conſidered as men, and admitted to enjoy all 
their rights. But no good could be expected 
from a decree that changed the old ſyſtem and 
did not conform to the new one. © All men,” ſays 
the Declaration of Rights, © are born and remain 
equal in rights ;” the blacks, therefore, might 
with reaſon complain, and the whites were in- 
clined to look with a very jealous and diſcon- 
tented eye on the new power conferred on a very 
numerous body of the inhabitants of the iſland, 
and which tended to derange entirely the internal 
government. When men find their intereſt ta- 


did not agree to ſuch regulations, it only ſerved to render the co- 
lony diſcontented ; and if they did agree, it gave an appearance 
of legality to what is only founded on policy, and not in juſtice. 


Small rich colonies will always be ſubject to arbitrary laws---not, 


perhaps, unjuſt ones, nor hard ones, but depending on the will 
of the mother country. It is in vain to deceive ourſelves on this 
point, and it is unworthy ol a great country to inſult a ſmall 
one, by giving it the appearance of a free government, when 
it is under an arbitrary one. 
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crificed to a principle that ſeems juſt, they may 
repine a little, but ſtill they cannot refuſe giving 
it tome degre of approbation ; but, when every 
thing is deranged by arbitrary will, as in this caſe, 
the diſcontents occafioned are without any allay. 
The confequence of this was, that the aſſembly 
which had paſſed this decree in the month of 
May 1791, repcaled it the September following ; 
thereby ſatisfying the white planters at the riſk 
of diſpleaſing and rendering deſperate the other 
inhabitants of the iſlands, 


* Such a foundation for civil war and diſcord 


being laid in the colonies, and fomented by the 
deteated party which had obtained the firſt decree 
in France, i is not to be wondered at, if the 
blacks and mulattoes making one common cauſe, 
have ſince deſolated that miſcrable ifland,* which 


* The inſurrections, maſſacres, and cruelties, of St. Domingo 
would make a large volume, were they to be detailed. The 
Abbe Gregoire and Briſſot were two of the moſt active inftiga - 
tors of the revolt of the negroes and mulattoes. Gregoire, who 
was a member of the aſſembly, when he heard of a terrible maſ- 
facre, in which the negroes had for their bloody ſtandard a white 
infant impaled on a ſpear, declared it was the plus Bean jour de 
fa vie. This philoſophic cannibal was at ſupper when the news 
was brought, and he and his friends finiſhed the evening with 
mutual congratulations and joy on the ſucceſs of their plans, 
Human nature, whether white or black, muſt ſhudder at fuch 
barbarity, and blame the cool inſtigators much more than the 
ferocious people who revolted. f 


1 . _- ſeemed, 
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ſeemed, by a fatality hitherto unexampled, neither 
to partake of any of the bleſſings of freedom, nor 
of that ſecurity which an arbitrary government 
generally affords. 


The aſſembly, in repealing the law in favour 
of mulattoes, in which they gave to the colonial 
aſſemblies the rights of internal legiſlation, re- 
ferred the rights of the whites to the ſucceeding 
national aſſembly. Such conduct was neither 
firm, politically good, nor conformable to their 
_ own principles. The French themſelves now 
found, that, inſtead of making a general declaration 
of the rights of man, they ſhould have contented 
themſelves with declaring what were the rights of 
Frenchmen ; or, as they were vain enough to 
give the general declaration, they ſhould have 
maintained it in its full force, and, as far as re- 
ſpected French domimions, have eſtabliſhed and 
protected it. 


The trade to the colonies was the chief foreign 
trade of France, it was computed to have given 
tupport to ſeveral millions of people; and therefore 
the internal miſeries of that country were greatly 
increaſed by the colonial diſturbances. 


Whilſt the Jacobin faction had thus deſtroyed 
government and law, and while the capital and 
ſources of wealth and induſtry were every day 
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diminiſhing under their government, they had 
not been inactive in endeavouring to induce other 
nations to follow their example. 


The leaders of the violent party, and thoſe of 
the more moderate, however much they diftered 
with reſpect to regulations in which they were 
_ perſonally concerned, agreed all nearly in their 
views with reſpect to other countries. As they 
imagined that pcople were free in proportion as 
government was feeble, they well knew, that 
France by acquiring liberty loſt a great deal of 
that vigour which the other governments of 
Europe poſſeſs. The general opinion, therefore, 
of the reformers at the firſt outſet was, to efta- 
bliſh the ſame ſyſtem all over Europe. The 
violent democrats and the moderates had at firſt 
taken America for a model ; but it had been ar- 
gued, that if the Thirteen United States were upon 
the ſame continent with European kingdoms, their 
government would be found unequal to the taſk 
of protection from its enemies: they had all, 
therefore, originally formed one plan as to the 
neighbours of France, and their quarrels amongſt 
themſelves did not alter their opinion in this reſpect, 
There are numberleſs proofs of this, but the chiet 
one is foundedonthe rights of man which was drawn 
up by Mounier, La Fayette, and the moderates. 
This declaration of rights is evidently worded as 

Y » ir 
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if they were legiſlating for the human race, and 
not tor their own country alone. 


The fame moderate party was preſent, when 
the ridiculous embaſſy of the repreſentatives of 
all the nations 'of the world appeared at the bar 
a year after, and when titles of nobility were 
aboliſhed; and it was the principles of the mo- 
derate party that were truſted to for the conver- 
fon of mankind. 


Thomas Paine was the agent in England of the 
moderate party, and conſidered La Fayette as his 
patron and protector in Paris; yet La Fayette and 
his party pretended to be attached to a monarchical 
form of government, which clearly proves that, 
though they differed from Petion and Robeſpierre 
in point of the application of principles, they did 
not differ much in the principles themſelves. 


Before other nations were fairly aware of what 
was meant by the French reformers, agents were 
ſent into different countries; and theſe agents 
were known by the name of the Propagande, 
which implics perfectly the intention of propa- 
gating their opinions. 


Philoſophy and good-will to men were the 
avowed principles of the members of the Propa- 
gande, but it was unfortunate for theſe miſſiona- 
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ries, that they had not more modeſty or more 
_ addreſs. 


Thoſe who preach philanthropy and humanity 
are naturally to be expected to do it with ſome 
degree of meekneſs and patience, to offer their 
good advice, and to pity thoſe who are too igno- 
rant or wilful to follow their precepts ; but as the 
Jacobin Propagande purſued another mode, it is 
clear they had another intention. 


It is very true that the laws of this nation are 
ſuch, that men dare not openly revolt; and it is 
equally trae, that thoſe who favour the French 
ſyſtem confider nothing thort of open treaſon and 
rebellion as a proof of treaſonable and rebellious 
practices; ſo that, until the miſchief is done, 
they will not allow that it is intended. 


Moſt people in England who are well diſpoſed, 
and with to ſupport the preſent conſtitution, are 
inclined to believe that efforts have been making 
ever ſince the year 1790 to create diſorder by an 
imitation of the French revolution. As for thoſe 
who keep up the clamours about liberty and re- 
form, THEY KNOW that ſuch mancœuvres have 
exiſted ; they know that the law of England is in 
criminal matters ſo attentive to the rights of indi- 
viduals, that in all cafes where there is not a di- 
xect crime proved, no puniſhment follows; and 


that 
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that it is very difficult to apply the law to a new 
ſpecies of an attack made upon the peace of the 
community at large, and which can be carried 
on under the appearance of patriotiſm and * 
intention. 


Of theſe manceuvres in England we ſhall ay 
more hereafter, but as far as they relate directly 
to the French, it is a ſufficient proof of their 
exiſtence, that at Paris the club publicly boaſted 
of propagating its principles in all nations. That 
the name of the Propagande was given to its emiſ- 
faries by the club itfelf, and that correſpendences 
in a fraternal way were actually commenced be 
tween ſome Englith ſocieties and the French club.“ 


If a number of circumſtances have concurred 
to prevent the flame of reform from breaking 


* The aſſembly was as deſirous of foreign importance and 
fame as the clubs. A poſtmaſter's ſon at Louvain, of the name 
of Wolfe, whoſe intellects were deranged, had for many years 
imagined himſelf to be a prince; as his madneſs was harmleſs, his 
friends did not confine him, and he uſed to ſign his name the 
Prince de Wolfe, and ta wear ſtars and ribands of different orders. 
This prince wrote a letter to the aſſembly, reſtifving his admiration 
of the wiſdom and philoſophy of their decrees, and promiſing to 
imitate ſo great and good an example in his own territories. The 
letter was received and read with enthuſiaſm in the aiſembly, 
and the preſident was ordered to write an anſwer to the Prince 
de Wolfe. One would be apt to think, the ignorance of the 
twelfth century was returned, when the geography of Brabanr 
was unknown in France. 
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forth, in all its Parifian ſplendor, in England, 
that is no proof that it was not attempted, al- 
though its not having ſucceeded is the only argu- 
ment that is offered by thoſe who deny its exiſ- 
tence, while there are, on the other ſide of the 
queſtion, numerous and incontrovertible facts, 
which convince us that great numbers of perſons 
admired, or affected to admire, the French revo- 
lution; and as the firſt way to bring on revolu- 
tion is to excite diſcontent with the preſent ſtate 
of things, the celebration of French liberty and 
inſurrection was the natural beginning of reyolu- 
tion in England. | 


We firſt admire, then love, and then embrace. 


The celebration of French liberty, which was 
called French emancipation and happineſs, ſeemed 
to the unſuſpecting as an act merely occaſioned 
by a .benevolent principle; and there exiſted no 
law to prevent ſuch oclebrations, although it was 
clear, that men who in this manner approved of 
the revolution of France, were actually holding 
up all the exceſſes and extravagances of that re- 
volution to our admiration ; it tended directly to 
make the common people in England diſcontented 
with their fituation, by artfully repreſenting 
France as the freeſt country in the world; and 
whatever the theory of the French revolution 
might be, it led the ignorant to conceive, that 

mur- 
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murder, maſſacre, and deſtruction of all diſtinction 
and order in ſociety, were the methods of ob- 
taining the happy ſyſtem which they were em- 
ployed in celebrating, 


The friends of the French fyſtem had, at the 
beginning, motives to ſupport it, which they have 
not now, and they had arguments in its favour 
which they can never have again. The principles 


of the revolutioniſts had not been tried, and 


therefore its admirers might imagine that they 
conld be reduced to practice; they did not, 
then, perhaps, know, that the revolution would 


deſtroy its own founders, nor had experience 


then proved what it has done ſo completely fince, 
that wherever revolt againſt the ruling powers ts 
admitted as a fundamental Jaw, it muſt deſtroy 
every other law, and that the real term of the 
French revolution wilt only he when this prin- 
ciple ſhall be completely exploded, and when 
thoſe clubs which, though ſelf-ercated, interfere 
in executive government, ſhall be confidered az 
inimical to the real liberties of mankind. 


The democratic exertions of the Propagande, 
when the revolution was in its infancy, when the 
theory was promulgated with oftentation, bur 
before experiment had ſcaled its condemnation, 


were as ſucceſsful as they were energetic ; and ir 
the revolutioniſts had been able to preſerve even 


thy 
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the appearance of liberty and happineſs, without 
really enjoying them, there would not probably 
be at this time any kingdom in Europe which 
would not have followed their example. 


The inſular ſituation of England, its language, 
and the peculiar advantage long enjoyed by its 
mhabitants, of living under a free government, 
and of comprehending better than moſt other na- 
tions in what freedom conti:is; together with the 
ſpirit of moderation which, upon almoſt all oc- 
Caſions, they have ſhewn, protected us againſt ſo 
violent and metaphyhecal a reform as our Gallic 
neighbours wiſhed to introduce amongſt us; but 
other countries, that were not ſo well ſecured 
from the attacks of their fraternity and philoſophy, 
won felt the effects of a ſyſtem which offered 
plunder to the needy, equality to the vain, and 
promiſed liberty to all.“ 


Liege, governed by an cecleſiaſtical prince, had 
revolted againſt its biſhop, in imitation of the 
French, and mutual congratulations had paſſed 
between the chiefs of the parties; and if the prin- 
cipality of Liege had not formed a part of the 
German empire, it is very probable that the re- 


* It is ſtrange enough, that in the French language there i, 
no word for freedom---liberty and freedom are not avbfoiutel, 
ſynonimous terms in Engliſh. 
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yolutioniſts would have continued to be an imi- 
tation of France, which was profeſſedly taken as 
a model. The emperor's interference put an end 
to this revolt, and thereby prevented ſimilar acts 
of violence to thoſe to which the territory of 
Avignon has ſince been a prey. 


A revolt in Flanders and Brabant was excited 
at the ſame time, but that taking a bad turn, 
did not meet with the full approbation of the 
French. Religion was not baniſhed from the 
Flemith provinces as it was from France, and the 
conteſt was not abſolutely for the deſtruction of 
order and property, but was directed againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, When the power of the em- 
peror over theſe fertile provinces was deſtroyed, 
the parties who had hitherto been united quar- 
relled amongſt themſelves, and the democratic 
party ſunk in the ſirnggle. The Flemiſh and 
Brabanters were then treated by the French as 
undeſerving of liberty, and thoſe who were exiled 
from it received from one of the French clubs the 
following letter of condolence upon the event of 
the revolt, and of congratulation as to their in- 
tentions, with a ſort of hint, that if there ſhould. 
arrive a better occaſion, they might expect ſome 
aſſiſtance. The letter runs tlius: 


IAcobixisx. 1 


- Gentlemen, 


Lou know how to appreciate liberty, you 
c with for it, but unfortunate events have hin- 
« dered you from conquering it. The friends of 
* the French conſtitution * embrace the whole zeorld 
& in their ſyſtem of philanthropy, and it is on that 
principle that they hope, that you will, Gen- 
e tlemen, on returning to your country, ſow the 
« feeds of OUR BENEFFICENT PROJECTS, that they 
may produce a plentiful harveſt.” 


This letter, ſigned Rochambeau, preſident of 
the club of Maubeuge, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1791, ſhews plainly enough the diſpoſi- 
tion of the clubs with reſpect to Brabant and 
Flanders, as well as their pretenſions to the cha- 
racter of being the philanthropiſts of the whole 
human race. 


Switzerland, which has the misfortune of being 
contiguous to France, was worked upon in the 
ſame way. 


Mirabeau had inſtituted at Paris, in conjunction 
with ſeveral Swiſs malcontents, a club, called The 
Friends of Swifs Liberty, which club carried 
on its correſpondences with its partiſans in Swit- 
zerland, and was fo far patroniſed by the national 


* Which did not till long after exiſt. 
| _ aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, that a deputation from the club was re- 
ceived at its bar, as if this club had been a legat 
body. The Swits magiſtrates, however, remon- 
firated againſt this, without any attention being 
paid to their complaints. 


Papers had been diſtributed in great numbers 
in Switzerland amongſt the country people in all 
the ariſtocratic cantons, informing them of the 
grievances they laboured under. Whether the 
villany, the impudence, or the imprudence of 
this conduct were the greater, would be difficult 
to ſay, but the fact is certain. 


A M. de Perigny was arreſted in the Pays de 
Vaud for difperſing teditious pamphlets, which 
plamly excited the peaſants to rebellion, and the 
courts of juſtice in Berne, where the fact was 
proved, were ſo well convinced that if they pu- 
niſhed this man as the law directed by impriſon- 
ment, they would offend the French nation, that 
they did not venture to do fo, but were obliged 
to ſatisſy themſelves with baniſhing him from 
Switzerland. This fame M. de Perigny was a 
Frenchman, and not a Swiſs, therefore he could 
not allege that patriotiſm was his motive, as 
moſt of the Propagande gentlemen do. He was 
active in exciting the peaſants of Lower Valais 
to inſurrection, where he alſo eſcaped without 
puniſhment. 
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Mirabeau and his fellow-labourers in litera- 
ture, who were, as already has been ſaid, refugees 
from Geneva, worked hard to create a revolution 
there upon principles of pure democracy, ſuch 
as reigned in France after the 10th of Auguſt, 
1792. This revolution was to be commenced 
when a fignal was given, by finging the revo- 
lutionary air of ga ira, under the windows of the 
magiſtrates, in which the patriotic wiſh, of ſeeing 
all the ariſtocrats hanged, was rendered more com- 
plete, by wiſhing that all the bargeſſes might ſhare. 
the ſame fate.“ The inſurgents, not finding 
themſelves ſupported by the French peaſants in 
the neighbouring Pays de Gex as they expected, 
diſperſed after a few days of trouble and con- 
fuſion, 

| | - 0 

That all theſe movements originated in Paris 
is clear from the circumſtance, that the journaliſts 
who were devoted to the Jacobin club celebrated 
this attempt to revolt, as well as all the other 
inſurrections that happened in different places, 
and declared, that Geneva would very ſoon, like 
Avignon, beg to be incorporated in the French 
A 


The Geneveſe, far from begging to be incor- 
porated, took the alarm, and begged to be ex- 
* Tous les ariſtocrats a la lanterne, | 


Et tous les bourgeois auſſi. 


S-- | cuſed, 
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cuſed, ſo that from that time the revolt was ſtifled, 
and the government of Geneva rather gained 
ſtrength by this abortive attempt. 


The revolution of the 14th of July was celebra- 
ted in the Pays de Vaud with ſomewhat more 
eclat than at Birmingham, and was attended with 
a plot to give up that country, and even Geneva, 
and a part of Savoy, to the French, as Avignon 
had been given up. This conſpiracy was carried 
on by the patriotic clubs in that country, which 
correſponded with the patriotic clubs in France; 
the ringleaders were arreſted, but the ſenate ot 
Berne was afraid to puniſh manceuvres, in which 
the democratic leaders of ſo powerful a neighbour- 
ing nation bore the chief part, 


Even M. Necker was enraged at the attempts 
made to ruin the peace of his country, and com- 
Plains that thoſe little ſtates had the weakneſs 16 
think themſelves happy till the French revolutioniſts 
ſent their emiſlaries amongſt them. 


Such were the efforts of the French chibs 
amongit their neighbours. It was impofſible to 
do the ſame things in what is called High Ger- 
many, but at Mentz and Frankfort there were 
clubs, and at Vienna and Berlin emiſſaries, who 
did all that they durſt venture in propagating their 
levelling ſyſtem, 8 | 
During 
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During all this time, the emigration from the 
interior of France had been going on. Fear had 
ſent off many of the proprietors of lands, and the 
inſubordination in the army had ſent away a great 
number of the military officers. The clergy, too, 
had begun to fly from perſecution and their na- 
tive land; ſo that in proportion as the revolution 
advanced, the two obnoxious orders quitted 
France; and one of the things that vexed the ge- 
neral bulk of the people moſt, and excited the 
greateſt diſquiet and anxiety with reſpect to the 
event of the revolution was, that though the no- 
bility and clergy now exiſted no more within the 
kingdom, miſery and diſcontent increaſed at a ra- 
pid rate. The burgeſſes and the low people * begun 
now to eye each other with jealouſy, and to ſuſpect 
that the exiſtence of the privileged orders had not 
been the only cauſe of former grievances. 


In entering upon the famous ſubject of emigra- 
tion, reſpecting which all Europe is ſo much divid- 
ed in opinion, and for which the emigrants are ſo 
much blamed, it will be proper to examine with 
ſome degree of attention into the cauſes which firſt 
ied the proprietors of land in France to abandon 
their property, and royaliſts to abandon their 
king. 


Les bourgeois et le bas peuple ou le petit peuple. 
Z 2 It 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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It is always a difficult, and often an uſeleſs taſk 
to plead the cauſe of the unſucceſsful ; but let not 
thoſe to whom fortune has been more favourable, 
judge with too great rigour the motives of the 
unfortunate emigrants. We truſt, that though 
they have been miſtaken, they have not been 
guilty, and we ſhall fee that even their miſtake in 
emigrating was a very natural one. 


No body fo heartily laments the emigration as 
the emigrants themſelves do; they are now per- 
fectly ſatisfied that it might have been better to 
have ſtaid in the country, and in this every one 


will agree; but it by no means follows, that 


though it has had an unfortunate iſſue, the origin 
was either wicked or fooliſh. | 


to thote who accuſe the emigrants of having 


abandoned their king, and thereby having ſhewn 


that they were not ſteady royaliſts, it will be fair 
to put the queſtion, whether they think thoſe 
ſame emigrants were indifferent as to the loſs of 
their lands and property? when thoſe men aban- 
doned their king, they likewiſe abandoned their 
all; their feclings as proprietors cannot be 


doubted, and it will readily be believed that 


they did not mean to loſe the property that they 
abandoned. Finding, then, that thoſe men did 
abandon, by leaving France, property which they 
did not mean to loſe, it is but ſair to grant that 

they 
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they might have abandoned their king without any 
intention of hurting his cauſe. 


But we may go much farther, and prove that the 
emigrants abandoned their lands with an intention 
of preſerving them, and their king with the inten- 
tion of ſupporting him; and that they are no 
more blameable for the unfortunate fate of their 


maiter, than they are for the decrec that alienates 
their eſtates. 


We have ſeen how on the 14th of July and the 
following days, France became a fort of camp, 
and fhortly after how all the cities and towns were 
filled with clubs, and adminiſtrative bodies, who 
were all regulated by popular affemblics. 


We have ſ:en how inſtantaneouſly this change 
was operated, as well as the direction which it 
took. The nobles not only were deprived of all 
importance, and of all means of conſulting toge- 
ther, but they were ſuſpected, perſecuted, and 
oppreſſed, ſo that there was no poſſibility for 
them to make any effort in their own favour. 


Although the perſonal danger to the nobles was 
full as great, and even perhaps greater during the 
firſt year of the revolution than afterwards, yet 
the emigration did not begin then ; for though 
perſoual danger might operate on ſome indivi- 

Z3 duals, 
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duals, it by no means appears to have been the 
principal cauſe of emigration, which only became 
great in proportion as all hope of reſtoring peace 
and order was loft. 


The uniform ſyſtem of perſecution towards the 
ancient proprietors, and the gradual incroach- 
ments upon their rights and titles, together with 
the ſyſtem of equality which was openly pro- 
claimed by the journaliſts, left no hope of juſtice 
but from an appeal to force ; and any thing of the 
fort in the interior of the kingdom was, as wo 


plainly perceive, abſolutely impoſſible. 


It may be very natural for proprietors in other 
countries to look with a ſort of contempt on men 
who they ſuppoſe abandoned their king, their 


country, and their eſtates, through fear ; but if 


ſuch perſons will examine the matter, they will 
find that fear of perſonal ſafety was not ſo much 
the cauſe, as a conſciouſneſs of the impoſſibility 
of making any effort in a country where the re- 
union of a dozen of proprietors was conſidered as 
a dangerous plot, and where, therefore, any co- 
operation in a general cauſe was impoſſible. 


The conduct of the king, too, had left the no- 
bility without hope; they ſaw virtue and good 
intention in all he did, but they faw that nothing 


but conceffion added to conceſſion were to be ex- 
pected 
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peced from a king, who, together with his fa- 
mily, were under the perpetual danger of being 
maſſacred by the mob, in caſe of any reſiſtance to 
the decrees of the aſſembly. If we muſt be per- 
mitted to call things by their real names, Louis 
XVI. was not now a king; he was a priſoner, 
and the paſſive inſtrument of the Jacobin club, 
which governed the aſſembly, to whom the king 
was no more than the great ſeal of England 1s 
to the Chancellor ; an inſtrument that gives for- 
mality to decrees, and nothing more, 


The activity of the French nation is well 
enough known to every one, and though the 
court was ſtupidly inactive, the wholezof the pro- 
prietors in the kingdom were not ; they had con- 
ſidered very ſeriouſly, whether by force, by con- 
ceſſion, or by firmneſs, they could protect them- 
ſelves, and, as the hiſtory of the revolution plainly 
ſhews, they found them all equally uſeleſs. The 
king, their maſter, was a priſoner, and all power 
was in the hands of the members of the clubs, 
who were indefatigable in purſuing, denounc- 
ing, and perſecuting the proprietors throughout 
the whole kingdom. 


The Count d'Artois had emigrated in the be- 
cinning, with all his family, as we have already 
faid, as well as the Prince of Condé. A ſmall 
number of nobles attached to their perſons, from 
—2 4 various 
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various motives, had followed, and this inſpired 
into the unfortunate and proſcribed nobility within 
the kingdom, an idea, that as they could not find 
any means of making a ſtand, and of propoſing 
conditions to their oppreſſors whilſt they remained 
where they were, they might ſucceed better were 
they to rally around the unfortunate princes of 
the houſe of Bourbon, who were in a land where 
men were permitted the liberty of aſſembling and 
conſulting for their mutual intereſt andſafety. 


Thus the emigration begun underthe conviction, 


that whilſt they remained in the interior of France, 


the nobles could do nothing but ſubmit to every in- 
juſtice and very indignity ; and that were they to 
re-unite in another country, they might have 
ſome chance of treating with their oppreſſors: 
it is not therefore fair to attribute to folly or ill 
intention a meaſure which, however unfortunate 
it may have been, did at the time that it was 
adopted offer a better proſpect than any exertion 
that could be made whilſt they remained in the 


kingdom. 


Unfortunate as the emigrants are, have thoſe pro- 
prietors that remainedbeen more happy? or had they 
all remained, is it certain that they would have been 
better? nay, is it probable? No; the revolution was 
begun, and was determined upon. The aſſignats 
were necetlary to ſupport the revolution, and the 


3 lands 
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lands of the clergy were an inſufficient pledge for 
their payment. The crown lands and the appan- 
nage of the princes were likewiſe inſufficient, and 
it was perfectly evident that the ſoil of France 
alone could anſwer as ſecurity for a ſpecics of mo- 
ney which had no intrinſic value, and which was 
employed with unexampled profuſion. 


The nobles had but two things to riſk, a gene- 
ral proſcription of their property in caſe of their 
emigration, or a continued ſyſtem of attacking 
their lives and properties individually if they re- 
mained. If an imprudence was committed, it was 
only in chufing the former rather than the latter. 
Many perſons will no doubt ſay, that if the whole 
body of the nobles had remained within the king- 
dom, it would have prevented the ſeizing of their 
property. This is poſſible, and it would be ab- 
ſurd to attempt proving the contrary ; but it muſt 
be allowed, that though we admit the poflibility, 
the probability is liable to be greatly queſtioned. 
The nobles compoſed but a ſmall portion of the 
kingdom, and they were all in it when ſo many 
caſtles were burned, when the peaſants cut down 
their woods, and perſecuted them in every way that 
ſuited their intereſt or their inclination, ſo that it 
is difficult to ſee by what means men reduced 
to this ſituation could have protected thenifelves. 
One claſs of proprietors, the monied men, Who, 
on account of their democracy and their pecu- 
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niary reſources, might have expected good treat- 

* ment, did not emigrate, and they have been 
little better treated than the nobles that remained; 
there does not therefore appear to be any great rea- 
fon for imputing to the emigration alone the miſ- 
fortunes of the emigrants. 


But when all is conſidered, we muſt allow that + 
as the revolution has taken ſuch a violent turn, 


and that the Jacobins never ſhewed at any time a 


diſpoſition to accommodate matters, 1t would be 
highly unfair to lay to the account of the emigra- 
tion the violence and injuſtice of that terrible fac- 
tion, and even if we do, what 1s the concluſion ? 
Why, that the proprietors who emigrated were 
timid and unfortunate, and that the Jacobins 
were audacious and unjuſt. 


That thoſe who began the emigration had no 
hoſtile intentions to their country, is probable ; 
but even if they did with to appeal to arms for the 
preſervation of their rights, that was only doing 
what thoſe who cenſure them tay they ought to 
have done in the heart of the country; for nobody 
has gone to far as to ſay that they ought to have 
tamely ſubmitted to robbery, and far leſs has any 
one ventured to deny the exiſtence of the rob- 
bery.* y The 


* The difference between the ariſtocratic and democratic hif- 
tories of the revolution, does not conſiſt ſo much in a difference 
| with 
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The firſt year of the aſſemblage of nobles beyond 
the limits of their country, had been ſpent in plea=4 
ſures and expenſes, for which they have very juſtly 
been reproached; but we muſt admit, that in charg- 
ing them with levity and folly on that account, 
we mult acquit them of the charge of bad inten- 


tion. They appcar to have truited that the re- 


volution was too violent in its principles, and too 
ill combined to laſt long; and many of them 
ſcem to have emigrated with an intention of wait- 


ing for the moment when, tired out with its ex- 


ceſſes and miſeries, the nation thould become _ 


more juſt and reatonable, or, when the conſtitu- 


tion being finiſhed, ſecurity for property and per- 
ſons might be expected. It 1s not to our purpoſe 
to give a hiſtory of the conduct of the emigrants 
when out of their country, but the firſt cauſes of 
that emigration are fo intimately connected with 
the Jacobin conduct, that it would have been im- 
proper, if not impoſſible, not to enter into an 
examination of it. 


The aſſembling of the mal- content proprietors 
near the frontiers excited great alarm and unea- 
ſineſs in France; and long before there was the 


with regard to ations committed, as the ſuppoſed motives of 
the actors. The democrats, to a man, allow the perſecution of 
the nobles, but then it was upon the good grounds of a ſuſpicion 
of their counter revolutionary intentions. | 
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leaſt appearance of any hoſtile attempt, the alarm 
was genera], and fear magnified the reports ſpread 


abroad, without foundation of a formidable in- 
vaſion. | 


France being covered with armed men, the an- 
cient regiments were of little uſe in the country; 
it was therefore propoſed by the aſſembly to take 
tome ſteps to prevent invaſion, by forming camps 


upon the frontiers. M. Duportail, a friend of La 


Fayette's, who was war miniſter, being called to 


the bar, explained to the afſembly, that though 
it might be very prudent, and perhaps neceſſary 
to augment the garriſons in the frontfer towns, 
yet that as no movements of a hoſtile nature 
exiſted amongſt neighbouring nations, it would 
be imprudent to ih camps; that ſuch a thing 
would be, as it always had been, confidered as a 
hoſtile meaſure, and would furniſh the enemies of 


France with a good pretext for making hoftile 


preparations. This is a proof that the fears of the 


aſſembly, and its accutation againſt the Emperor 


as being the firſt to menace war, were ill ſound- 
ed, for the arguments of Duportail, who never 
was a popular man, were ſo far confidered as 


good, that the meaſure of eſtabliſhing camps was 
for that time given up. 


The anxiety and unecafineſs with which the emi- 
gratzon was attended from the firſt beginning, was 


a proot 
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a proof that the democratic party conceived that 


danger would ultimately ariſe from its little regard 
to juſtice, and from the deſpair which its conduct 
inſpired to the party oppreſſed. Injuſtice is per- 
petually attended with fear and ſuſpicion; and 
{urely, though this truth has always been allowed, 
it never was before exemplified upon ſo large a 


ſcale as in the preſent inſtance. 


Amongſt the feudal rights which had been abo- 
liſhed, were ſeveral in Alſace, belonging to Ger- 
man princes, (as being formerly a part of the Ger- 
man empire.) The haughty reformers had treated 
theſe foreign princes with as little ceremony as 
they did the ſubjects of France, and to all re- 
monſtrances made on this occaſion, they had 
never given but either an evaſive or infolent 
anſwer. 4 


Perhaps the cmigrating nobility conceived hopes, 
that as their cauſe was a common one with that 
of many of the German princes themſelves, they 
might expect the more readily ſupport ; and it is 
alſo not improbable that the levelling faction in 
France tound its fears augmented from the tame 
reaſon; but certain it is, that it was a general 
opinion in France ſo early as the month of Auguſt, 
1791, that a war with the empire would take 
place, and it 1s equally certain, that at that 
time the Emperor had not even the complement 


of 
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of troops that by the treaty of peace he was al- 


lowed to have on the German frontiers. 


Things were in this ſtate of inquietude as to 
foreign nations, and of anarchy and miſery at 
home, when the moderate party got the better of 
the enragẽcs, as they were called, or ontrageous 
republicans, by the fuſiliad of the petitioners in 
the Champs de Mars, and when the general im- 
patience called out for a conſtitution, and the re- 
turn of peace and order. 


The concluſion of the conſtitution was there- 
fore reſolved upon, and its reviſion, the proper 
arrangement of the decrees, and the addition of 
ſuch as were yet wanting to render it complete, 
were haſtened by every means that could be 


thought of. 


Many people imagined that the impatience. 
and haſte of the aſſembly on this occaſion 
aroſe from being ſenſible of the critical fituation 
in which they were. The patience of the pcople 
was exhauſted; an enemy, it was thought, 


menaced on the fronticrs, and there were innu- 


merable enemies within ; the king too had ſhewn 
in an unequivocal manner his diſapprobation of 
what the aſſembly had done; the laws were with- 
out force, the finances in diſorder, and no taxes 
were collected; ſo that without a change that 

I mailt 
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might give hope of a ſpeedy end to thoſe nu- 


merous evils, there was an impoſſibility of going 
on at all. It is generally believed that the aſſembly 
was very ſenſible of this impoſſibility, and knew 
that the approach of winter would be fatal to 
their authority and to the conſtitution itſelf, if it 
were not ſpeedily completed. 


It was now that the talents of the deputies and 
the conſtitution itſelf were to be put to a trial; 
they had the difficult taſk to perform of making 
one whole of their work, and of giving ſome ſoli- 
dity and durability to a ſyſtem, of which one of 
the leading principles was, that it ought to have 
no aſſured ſtability, nor any fixed duration. 


A complete criticiſm on this conſtitution would 
require a whole volume to itſelf, therefore would 
be inconſiſtent with our plan; but it is neceſſary 
to enter a little into it, becauſe the manner in 
which it is drawn up is remarkably favourable to 
the Jacobin ſocictics. 


When any two principles are placed in oppoſition 
to each other, the weaker is ſure to ſink under 
the ſtronger, whatever the juſtice of the caſe 
may be; and 1t any legiſlature, in laying 
down conſtitutional principles, or in a code of 
laws, falls into the error of inſerting principles or 
rules which are oppoſite in their nature to each 

other, 
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other, that which favours the views of the people 
to be governed the moſt, will occaſion the other 
to be ſet afide. 


The conſtitution included many articles in 
direct oppoſition to each other. Inſurrection was 
declared a duty, and ſecurity of property a right ; 
but where there is to be inſurrection, there can 


be no ſecurity : this laſt, therefore, falls to the 


ground. The Jacobins, it is true, have ſaid, that 
their meaning was, that inſurrection was only to 
be employed in caſes of oppreſſion; but who was 
to be the judge of theſe acts of oppreſſion, and 
did the Jacobins themſelves ever attend to this? 
Did they ever determine beforehand whether 
they were oppreſſed or not? It would at any 
rate have been very uſcful to have given a defini- 
tion of oppreſſion ; for, after they had conquered 
their rights, it is not eaſily to conceive how op- 
preſſion was to take place. According to them- 
ſelves the will of the majority made the law, and 
therefore no law could be oppreſſive; as long as 


the miniſters of juſtice confined themſelves to 


the application of the law, refiſtance was certainly 


not permitted, and when they went beyond it, 


it is fo evident that reſiſtance may and ought to 
take place, that to make a decree for that purpoſe 
is like making a decree to allow a man to defend 


himſelf againſt a robber and a murderer on the 


highway. 
| K 
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It is well known, that when in any nation the 
great majority becomes diſcontented with the 
form of government, it will be changed; but it is 
abſurd to make this a right, and it was villanous to 
word the decree in ſuch à manner as to lead the 
people into the error of conſidering oppoſition by 
violence to the governors as being a duty, or a 
right, becauſe ſuch a principle is deſtructive of 
every law or regulation that can be made. | 


The article which, by way of making men free 
and independent, prevents the preſent race from 
binding their children, and frees us from what- 

ever was done by our forefathers, is, if poſſible, 
worſe than the decree of inſurrection, becauſe it 
leads men perpetually to think that the exiſting 
ſtate of things, whatever it may be, is founded 
upon injuſtice. As a nation does not change its 
identity, like a fingle line of individuals, in what 
manner, and during how long a time, are laws, 
once made, to be in force? When are tbey to be 
reviſed and revived ? Is it to be at the end of an 
age, or as ſoon as the majority of thoſe who de- 
creed them are no more? or is it to be at any 
any ſtated period?“ This queſtion preſented 

itſelf 


* A full examination of this would be curious enough, if lie 
abſurdity of the principle did not render ſuch a thing unne- 
ceſſary. Suppoſe there are five millions of elæctors in 2 coun- 
try, then 2,600,000 mes 2 majority ; but as the wants Fro 
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elf to the aſſembly, and was debated with 
great ſeriouſneſs, but all to no purpoſe; it was 
tound impoſhble to reconcile the conſtitution it- 
{clf with any regulation for its duration. The 
errors of wild, impracticable theory, and the 
danger of paſſing decrees in half a minute and 
without reflection, began now to appear; but it 
was too late to remedy the miſchief which was 
already done; the aſſembly was, therefore, under 
the neceſſity of finiſhing the conſtitutional work 
with ſaying, that, though the right of the people 
to change the conſtitution at will was ſacred and 
inviolable, yet that it was the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the members of the preſent aſſembly that 
it would not be prudent for the nation to change 
it for thirty years to come. So far they ſaid tole- 
rably well, but the members who were now going 
to become private citizens were afraid, that this 
would not ſecure them from the arbitrary changes 


millions are renewed in the courſe of things, in twenty-five 
vears, it follows, that there would be 100,000 new voters in ſix 
months. So that a new majority might exiſt without any 
change of opinion in any individual; in ſuch a cafe the conſti- 
tution ſhould be reviſed every fix months; and the rule to find 
the duration of a conſtitution would be (ſuppoſing men were 
not to be allowed to change their minds) found thus, the total 
number of voters divided by twenty-five would give the yearly 
renewals, and the number of the majority in favour of the con- 
ſtitution, divided by the yearly renewals, would give in *years, 
cr the fractions of a year, the time that the conſtitution ought to 
laſt, 


which 
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which their ſucceſſors might probably think 
proper to make, and of which they themſelves 
might not approve ;* and, therefore, under 
pretence of directing the form in which the 
conſtitution might be changed, they ordained— 
That the two legiſlative aſſemblies immediately 
ſucceeding ſhould have no right to propoſe any 
alteration; that the third aflembly might propoſe 
a change, and if a majority of two other aſſem- 
blies after are of the ſame opinion, then the fixth 
aſſembly might be an aſſembly of reviſion;F 
which laſt, after all, ſhould only have the right 
of altering ſuch parts of the conſtitution as the 
majority of the three preceding aſſemblies ſhall 
have pointed out ſpecifically. 


If volumes were to be written on the ab- 
ſurdity of the conſtitution, nothing could fo 
completely ſhew it, as this awkward manner of 
launching it into the world. The inutility of 
finiſhing, and making the king accept a conſti- 
tution, which was not, perhaps, to laſt a day, 
was evident to every one; and the ridicule of 
declaring the unlimited 8 95 of the people to 


A true democrat in the French way is a deſpot when in 
office and a rebel when out; and in private life, oppreſſive to in- 
feriors and inſolent to 8 


+ This aſſembly of reviſion was to be compoſed of 249 mem- 
bers more than the uſual aſſemblies. What ſtrange combina- 
tions errors lead to, that men are too vain to acknowledge ! 
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change the conſtitution, and then endeavouring 
to fetter it with thoſe arbitrary conditions, is in- 
conceiveable. The conſtitution became a mon- 
ſtrous production, of which the parts were at va- 
riance amongſt themſelves, and whatever credit 
it might have obtained in advance, ought to have 
been now withdrawn, for no party could de- 
fend it.“ 


The moft inexcuſable of the miſtakes com- 
mitted by the conſtituent aſſembly, was in the 
arrangement of the decrees, and not making any 
diſtinction between laws that originate in natural 
juſtice, that are immutable as juſtice, and which, 
therefore, never can admit of being changed; 
and thoſe articles which are framed upon con- 
venience and expediency, and which are liable to 
be changed with circumtiances, and for which 
changes, therefore, a proviſion ought to be made. 


In England, where we arc not ſo fond of ab- 
ſtract principles, and where we have contented 
ouriclves with laying down practical laws, and 
eſtabliſhing our rights as Engliſhmen, without 
mveigling ourſelves in the labyrinths of theory, 
our forefathers by means of ſtrong common tenſe 


Mr. Paige, for inſtance, could not defend this latter part, 
and his cpponents difpute the iormer, in which the perpetual 
right of changing is ſuppoſed to exiſt ; ſo that, as the conſtitution 
ſtood, it was exceptionable to all. 


made 
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made the diſtinction, and reſolved this difficulty 
that was inſurmountable to the acute French 
lawgivers. The three powers in England of 
king, lords, and commons, cannot alter the ori- 
ginal bill of rights; they cannot make an act of 
parliament that will infringe upon any article 
contained in that ; but they have full authority 
and power to regulate every thing elſe belonging 
to the laws and government of the country. 


Thus, for inſtance, the legiſlative power in 
England could not make a law to enable the king 
to lay on new taxes merely by his own authority, 
becauſe ſuch a change would deprive us of our 
rights as Engliſhmen ; neither could they make 
a law to ſet aſide the king's authority, as to the 
ſanction of its acts, for that would he deſtroying 
the convention made between the people and the 
king; nor can all the three powers united give 
effect to any law before the date of its paſſing, 
becauſe that would be contrary to natural juſtice. 
We have no need, therefore, for a reviſionary 
parliament on that head; and, as to all other 
fort of acts, they can be either laid on, or laid 
aſide, as kings, lords, and commons pleaſe. 
Thus, without any form being organized for 
change and inſurrection, or any theories which 
might lead to concluſions of which the reſult 
would be dangerous to our peace and ſecurity, 
we aze happily governed. 
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It would be endleſs to point out the errors and 
contradictions of this conſtitutional act, in which, 
after giving equal rights to all, a great number of 
articles exiſt, that deprive certain perfons of a 
part of their rights without their having committed 
any crime, by which men alone ought to be de- 
prived of the natural rights of citizens;* and 
one very material regulation is that which de- 
prives poor citizens, who do not pay three livres, 
or half a crown, a year in taxcs, from the right 
of voting. 


In one reſpect the national aſſembly took from 
the people a part of their original rights as 
Frenchmen, who, when they choſe repreſentatives 
for themſelves in the ſtates general, had a right 
to give them, as we have ſcen, cahiers of inſtruc- 
tions; this right the aſſembly took away, and 
declared that the electoral aflemblies only met to 
_ chuſe repreſentatives, but not to debate on any 
ſubject of legiſlation. They likewiſe forbid any 
petition from being pretented by any portion of 
the people as an incorporated body, and it will 
appear that, though in the abſtract declaration of 
rights. they had been very laviſh towards Man, 
yet in his individual capacity as a citizen, they. 


* To be a voter, a man muſt be a national guard, and take 
the civic oath. The rights of man ſhould, therefore, have its 
title changed for that of the rights of men who have enrolled 
themſelves in the guards, &c. | | 
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did not allow him any great ſhare of impor- 
tance. 


It would, as has already been obſerved, re- 
quire much time to enter into all the inconſiſ- 
tencies of the conftitution which is long ago 
thrown aſide, as might have been expected; but 
it is worth remarking, that the general deſign 
apparent in the whole is to deceive the people by 
the pompous declaration of rights, which, when 
applied to praQice, vaniſh into air;* and which 
it is not to be wondered at if the deluded people 
ſpurned from them in diſdain, when, aſter the 
tenth of Auguſt, they had by a new inſurrection 
thrown off the thirty years fetters which the af- 


ſembly attempted to put upon their ſovereign 
will. | 


It is an undoubted fact, that the aſſembly 
ſucceeded much better in deceiving ſtrangers 
and even thoſe who conſider themſelves as men 
of knowledge and ſcience in other countries, than 
they did in deceiving their own countrymen; for 


As for inſtance, that all men are eligible to all employ- 
ments in the ſtate.L What is the fignification of ſuch an article? 
Muft not a man have the talents fitted for the place, and muſt 
not the choice fall amongſt thote who are ſo fitted? and is it not 
the man who can make the beſt intereſt that will be choſen, 
whether that choice lays with an individual or a number of 
electors? So that this right which men in fact enjoy in England, 
and in moſt countries, is a mere tub thrown out to the whole. 
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even the loweſt claſs of the people ſoon perceived 
that the conſtitutional act was made to deceive 
by aſtoniſhing, but was in fact a ridiculous com- 
bination contrary to common ſenſe.* 


Perhaps, after all, the greateſt error conſiſted in 
obliging the king, who was confined a cloſe pri- 
ſoner, to accept the conſtitution : this was an in- 
excuſable act, as it was oppreſſion towards one, 
who, if we only conſider him as an individual, 
had a right to refuſe being King, and to retire 
where he pleaſed; and it was great injuſtice to 
the nation, for no good could ariſe out of a 
tranſaction, where there was neither confidence 
nor gocd-will, and where both were ſo indif- 
penſably neceſſary. | 


The king accepted the conſtitution, ſuch as 
it was, with only making ſome ſevere but juſt re- 
marks. He obſerved, that many acts which had 
been paſſed as fimple legiſlative decrees, were in 
the reviſion placed amongſt the articles of the 
_ conſtitution ; that he was afraid the power given 
to him would not be ſufficient to enable him to 
render his people. happy; but hoping that time 
and experience might bring things to a better 


+ Fait pour eblouir, mais un tas des cuchonries qui nont 
pas du ſens commune. 
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ſtate, he would do whatever lay in his power to 
make things go on well and happily. 


The aſſembly, during the latter period of its 
ſeſſion, had been more free than either before or 
ſince. The fuſillade of the 17th of July had not 
yet loſt its effect, and, during t this period, ſome 
ſymptoms of returning moderafioti and calm were 
appaicnt. The laws againſt emigration and the 
formality of paſſports for travellers were aboliſhed; 
and it is but juſtice to M. de la Fayette to ſay, 
that with him originated a motion for a general 
amneſty, and a ſtop being put to all proceedings 
againſt people ſuſpected of revolutionary crimes, 


It is difficult to ſay, whether this amneſty was 
moſt favourable to the democratic or the ariſto- 
cratic faction: it is certain, that if law and regu- 
lar government had been immediately to take 
place, the turbulent democrats had moſt to fear; 
the meaſure muſt, therefore, he conſidered as 
being equally defirable to both parties, and as a. 
very proper one to take place at the finiſhing of 
* national regeneration. 


The ſurrender of power made by the aſſembly, 
as well as the cordiality which appeared between 
the different parties at the time, has been held 
up as a matter of admiration, but without any 


juſt 
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juſt canſe ;® for it is certain, the firſt aſſembly had 
wearied out the patience of the people, that the 
power could not have been continued much longer, 
and that the members had all of them ſuffieient 
reaſon to with for ſome moderation in the method 


of governing. The violent members, who were 


now going to quit their public and inviolable 
character, were willing to avert the effects of 
private vengeance ; and the moderate members 
were equally defirous of averting that public per- 
fecution which they had all along oppoſed and 
fcared, and which was now more to be feared by 
them than ever, ſhould it continue. 


The conſtitutional affembly will never be cx- 
cuſed for the deception it practiſed in the latter 
part of its reign, and for the puſillanimity it diſ- 
played in not venturing to inquire into any of 
the evils which were fo evidently exiſting at the 
time; and it is even a queſtion, whether it would 
not have been better for France, if the violent 


The term of the duration of an aſſembly had been regu- 
hted for two years only, and the conſtituent atlembly had al- 
ready fat near two and a half. 

It is certain that M. & Andre, and ſeveral other members 
of the Jacobin party, accepted bribes from the court to induce 
them to be a little moderate towards the end of the conſtituent 
aſſembly. Louis XVI. having always been the friend of mo- 
deration, had a right to purchaſe it with money, as well as hie 
always had done by perſonal fervices ; but what are we to think 
af violent patriots who receive ſuch bribcs 2 
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party of the Jacobins had triumphed, for along 
with the moderate party came thoſe halt-meaſures 
which are generally ſo ruinous. 


A king, who was known to be diſſatisfied with 
the conſtitution, was impoſed upon the people as 
a king who approved it, and who, probably, 
would have approved of it heartily, had a fer 
modifications been made to ſatisfy his conſcience 
with reſpect to religious matters, and his feelings 


with reſpect to himſelf, his family, and the 
nobles. 


The French nation and the aſſembly boaſted 
of magnanimity in paſſing over the flight of the 
royal family; but was there any thing like true 
courage, or greatneſs of mind, in keeping a 
king amongſt them by force,* and obliging 
him to accept a conſtitution which he himſelf 
was to put in execution, without attempting to 
render it agreeable to him by any modifications, or 
without, at leaſt, hearing what he had to propoſe, 
and reaſoning over the matter fo as to convince 


* A pretended offer was made to let the king retire from 
Paris, and accept the conſtitution ; but this was only to blind 
the people. The perſons who had aided in the king's eſcape 
were yet in priſon, and it was not conſiſtent either with his 
honour or known character, to abandon them; beſides, would 
he have been more free while he remained in France ? The 


King declined accepting this offer, 
his 
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his mind that it was well and wiſely arranged? It is. 


difficult to conceive what ideas of liberty that aſ- 


ſembly could have ; they talked of giving liberty 
to the ſlaves in America, and there is no ſlave 
ſet to perform ſo laviſh a taſk as that which they 
aſſigned to their king. 


The deſpotiſm, with reſpect to their ſucceſſors. 
who muſt alter nothing 0: their gonſtitational 
code,which unanòoiuted and unaneaicd vas throw? 
out into the world as a perfect work; but, aheve 
all, the want of courage to inquire into the rea: 
ſtate of France with reſpect to its neighbours, 
that it might be known whether war or peace 
was to be brought upon the nation by the inva- 
ſion of Avignon, by the invaſion of German 
property in Alface, and by the attempts made 
and avowed of overturning all the governments 
of Europe. | 


The maker of a machine ought to keep it in 
his poſſeſſion till he has tried whether it will 
work, or 1t ought to be put into the hands of 
ſome one capable of rectifying any errors that 
may be, or of ſupplying what may be wanting; 
this is the practice that experience and common 
ſenſe have dictated, and from which it follows 
evidently, that the conſtituent aſſembly ſhould 


Have either remained at its poſt, and made a trial 
. of the conſtitution, or left a power with their 
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ſucceſſors to make ſuch changes, as on trial 
might be found to be neceſſary. It was very evi- 
dent, that by leaving the conſtitution in this un- 
tried tate, in the midſt of broils and diſcontents, 
that were but little ſhort of civil war * within the 
kingdom, and the danger of an attack from with- 
out, it could not be expected that the conſtitution 
would long ſtand its ground. There ſeem to be 
only three ways of explaining this extraordinary 
conduct in the conſtituent aſſembly. 


It has already bcen obſerved, that the impa- 
tience of the nation was become ſo great, that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to finiih the conſtitution, 
and to afford hopes of returning repoſe and tran- 
quillity to a fatigued and miſerable people. To 
have produced it as an imperfect work would 
not have anſwered this purpoſe, ſ and would have 


In a letter addreſſed to the people of England, and printed 
in Paris in the beginning of 1792, to warn them of the efforts 
of the Propagande, and againſt admiring the French conſtitution, 
it was clearly proved, that an inſurrection muſt be made from 
neceſſity, in order to give the aſſembly the power of modifying 
the conſtitution. ; | | 

+ It is one grand part of the Jacobin ſyſtem to give hope of 
better times; us the gth cf Octeber, wien the king was 
brought to Pari:, was one 275 tor the commencement of hap- 
pineſs, The tzderation on the 14th of July, 1790, was another. 
The deſtroving ine cultorns at the ertrence of towns in May, 
1791, was third, and now there gn rer the completion of 
the conſticutic::. 
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been even dangerous to the aſſembly itſelf, for 
they had promiſed to the people happineſs, and 
they had taught the loweſt of the rabble to con- 
fider themſelves as fractions of the fovereign, and 
had thereby rendered them very wilful, impatient, 
and imperious. ; 


The theoretical principles by which the aſſem- 
bly had all along becn guided led to ſo many in- 
conſiſtencics, that it would be very difficult for 


the ſucceeding aſſembly to make a complete and 


durable work, even if powers were left them fut- 
ficient ; and it was beyond a doubt, that if ſuch 
powers had been left, the firft uſe made of them 
would have been to expoſe all the inconſiſtences 
and miſtakes, and thereby throw odium and dif- 
grace on the firſt aflembly. It has, therefore, 
been imagined, that to avoid fuch conſequences, 
and knowing that the revolution was not finiſhed, 
and that they could not finiſh it, they deter- 
mined * on this method as the ſafeſt and the beſt 
for themſelves, and perhaps as good as any other 
for the nation; becauſe, if another revolution 
muſt come, the manner of its coming was not 
of much importance. 


* During the whole of the revolution aſſignats did not di- 
miniſh in value ſo rapidly as while the conſtitution was re- 
ceiving the laft degree of perfection and ſolidity, which is a plain 
proof of the general opinion. 8 

3 
Another 
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Another motive has been aſſigned to the aſ- 
tembly ; it has been ſuppoſed by many, that the 
republican party, finding itſelf unable to main- 
tain its ground by force (ſince the fuſillade of the 
17th of July) was determined to undermine by 
ſiratagem the monarchy, and aſſiſted with plea- 
ſure and alacrity in ſetting the new monarchical 
conſtitution agoing in ſo inperfect a ſtate, that it 
could not continue to go long. One thing 
is certain, that the apparent moderation of this 
party, which broke out in all its force on the 
roth of Auguſt in the year following, gives a great 
degree of probability to this belief; and certain 
it is, that if the greateſt enemy to monarchical 
government in France had been conſulted, he 
could not have adviſed a more infallible method 
of bringing it to an end than by finiſhing the con- 
ſtitution in the manner which we have ſeen. As 
we have yet to follow the manceuvres of that 
ſame party during the ten months that the conſti- 
tution exiſted, we ſhall have many occaſions of 
proving the probability of this opinion. 


The conſtituent aſſembly was divided, as we 
have already ſaid, into three parties, ropyaliſts, 
moderates, and democrats; but that of the royaliſis 
was now reduced to filence and infigmificance, 
therefore the opinion or the will of thoſe few who 
remained is of little importance, though it is cer- 


tain they never expected the conſtitution would 
ſtand 
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ſtand long, and perhaps they had ſome expecta- 
tion, that at its fall the ancient form of govern- 
ment might revive. 


The moderates were divided, not by diſpoſition 
but by their talents, into two claſſes ; the ambi- 
tious theoriſts, and the dupes, or, as they were 
called, les imbecils.* The firſt of theſe were 
afraid at the work of their own hands, and 
wanted to get quietly out of the danger; the ſo- 
cond, ignorant of the imperſections of the work, 
and thinking to decree an equality of rights and 
liberty was all that was neceſſary to render men 
free arid happy, thought, that in concurring in 
ſealing the conſtitution, they were inſuring hap- 
pineſs to the nation; it is not therefore aſtoniſhing, 
under this view of the matter, if the whole of 
the moderate party joined cordially in finiſhing 
the work which it had begun. 


That the republican party was not ſincere on 
this occaſton is very certain; but it was impoſ- 
fible, as we have already ſaid, for them to change 
matters immediately by force, and therefore they 


* Les Gers de bonne foi---ies nigauds de la revolution, were 
alſo terms applied to theſe dupes. All the converts to French 
| principles ainongit men of rank in England were of this claſs, 
i according to the opinion of the French, and hence the repeat d 
declarations, that they deſpiſe Mr. Fox as much as they hate 


| Mr. Put. 
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concurred with pleaſure in putting the French 
monarchy upon a footing that was certain to end 
in its deſtruction beſore long. 


It muſt alſo be conſidered, that the violent 
party, in quitting their public ſtation, did not 
quit their power; they were members of the Ja- 
cobin club, and, therefore, counted upon pre- 
ſerving that importance which would enable them 
the firſt moment of criſis that ſhould arrive, to 
realiſe the plans which Bailly and La F ayette 
had deranged on the 15th of July. 


If the conduct of the individuals in a private 
capacity 1s to us any rule for judging, we ſhall 
find it confirms what we have been ſaying. 'The 
royaliſts for the moſt part endeavoured to icave 
the kingdom under the lav about emigration. 
The imnbeciles continued to preach up in Paris, 
and in their provinces, in a public manner, the 
conſtitution, all the conſtitution, and nothing 
but the conſlitution.* The ambitious conſtitu— 
tionaliſts, ſuch as La Iyette, endeavoured to 
retire from public affairs, and to hide themſelves 
in the provinces, but the republican members re- 
mained almoſt all in Paris, or took the lead in 
the Jacobin clubs in the provinces, and were the 


* Theſe were their words, La conflitution, toute la conſlitu- 
tion, et rien que la conflitution. 
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firſt to attack the conſtitution which they had aſ- 
fiſted in making. : 


One of the reproaches juſtly made to the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly, is its having ſeparated without 
making any attempt to arrange and put in order 


the finances, which were in the moſt confuſed and 


ruinous ſtate poſſible. As the aſſembly had been 
called together expreſsly to arrange the finances, 
this neglect is the more inexcuſable ; but when it 
is conſidered that it had augmented beyond all 
fort of calculation, and beyond any thing of 
which hiſtory gives an example, that diſorder we 
muſt not ſpeak of as inexcuſable, we mult ſay 
that it was unpardonablc. 


Aſtronomers tell us that the moon, which ap- 
pears fo poliſhed and clear, is made of earth, 
but that the diſtance produces the deception. 
Thoſe who have had a good opportunity of mi- 
nutely examining the conduct of the French con- 


ſtituent aſſembly, which viewed from a diſtance 


appeared to be compoſed of great men and philo- 
ſophers, may tell its admirers likewiſe, that it is 
the diſtance that occaſions the deception, for that 


it was compoſed of ambitious intriguers, and ig- 


norant dupes; and at the preſent day, there is not 
a character ſo completely deteſted and defpiſed, by 
all parties, as that of a conſtitutionaliſt, whoſe buſi- 
neſs, whoſe pleaſure, and whoſe pride was to pull 

Fw down 
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dowh and deſtroy, who ruined every thing and 
eſtabliſhed nothing, and whoſe whole exertion 
evaporated in attempting to appear what he 
never was, the friend of his fellow citizens, and 
of the liberty and peace of mankind. 


B b 2 CHAP. 
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New aſſembly called legiſſal ie its conduct and tem- 
per—Thbe king termonted and ill treated as for- 
merly—His guard aiſmiſſed— Jacobins triumph. 
Red bonnes atpred— Facovins fill all offices — Repub- 
lican ſpirit begins to break out afreſb Mar declared 
againſt the Emperor—\acobin miniſters —The baniſh- 
ment of the non-juriag clergy, aud a camp of twenty 
thouſand men decreed—The king refuſes the ſanction 
— Miniſtry diſmiſſed— Iafurrection of the 20th of 
June, when the king is infulted—Petion's conduct; 
de is ſuſpended from the functions of mayor —Petion 


reinſlated—The federation — Marſeillois arrive in 
Paris—Pufillanimity of the Parifians—Revicwo of 

_ affairs, of the aſſembly, and of the nation, previous to 
the fall of the conſtitution Fermentation previous to 
the 10th of Aug u. 


T HE new affembly, which is diſtinguiſhed 
from the former by the name of legiſlative, was 
compoſed of ſeven hundred and forty-nine mem- 
bers, two thirds of whom were lawyers, a few 
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as they could, without any ſettled profeſſion or 
employment. 


As *' +> members were elected by the new me- 
thode ch gave a vote to every man who paid 
tb !:vres, or half a crown a year; it is in 
tl: place that we ought properly to examine this 
part of the conſtitution. 


It :; very evident that as men muſt delegate 
their power to others, as all cannot be employed 
in Foverumgz, the end in view in elections is to 
chooſe ſuch men as are moſt capable of making a 
proj»: ute of the power with which they are in- 
truſted; or in other words, every nation which 
has a conſtitution, 1s intereſted in having the par- 
liament or aſſembly of repreſentatives, by which 
ever name it may be called, compoſed of men who 
are intereſted in the preſervation of the conſtitu- 
tion and the general welfare of the tate. 


With all due ſubmiſſion to theoretical refor- 
mers, it is to be preſumed that the method which 
is the moſt calculated for this end, is the beſt, 
whether it happens to correſpond with their 
theories or not; for as in natural philoſophy it is a 
rule to abandon theory the moment that it is con- 
tradicted by experiment, ſo it ought to be in po- 
litical matters, and experience ſhould be the 
guide as much as poſſible; and if necetiity obliges 
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us to have recourſe in any unforeſeen. caſe ta 
theory, we ſhould endeavour to correct or con- 
firm that theory by experience as ſpeedily as 
poſſible. | 


The people who had a right to vote in elections, 
vere called active citizens, but they had caretully 
avoided giving any title to the inferior claſs of 
people, who, however, ſoon took to themſelves 
that of paſſive citizens, and renewed the game of 
the third eſtate upon the nobility and clergy. 


The rule of determining the right of elections 


was altogether an arbitrary one, without being 


either wite or uſeful, or ſanctioned by long habit, 
as many arbitrary rules are. It left the elections 
entirely in the hands of the working claſs of citi- 
zens, who greatly outnumbered the proprietors, 
farmers, and burgeſſes. One of the firſt conſe- 
quences of this was, that the working claſs in- 
ſulted and mal-treated the others in the electoral 
aſſemblies ; and it toon after followed, that theſe 
latter entirely withdrew themſelves from aflem- 
blies, where their preſence was of na uſe to any 
one, and extremely diſagreeable to themſelves.* 


The working people took delight in ſnewing their equality 
with their maſters, and the proprietors of lands in the primary 
aſſemblies; and this deſire of ſhewing equality ended always 
in demonſtrating their ſuperiority in point of numbers, and 


frequently in force, 
The 
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The elections therefore fell entirely into the hands 
of the petit peuple, aſſiſted by thoſe intriguing 
fpirits who were willing to ſtoop to take the 
means of pleaſing them. In large towns, the 
leading members of the clubs were choſen, and 
in the country ſuch perſans as made their court to 
the populace, but in no inſtances were men of 
landed property choſen, and in the legiſlative 
aſſembly there was not one man of independent 
tortune. 


One of the greateſt dangers incurred in chuſing 
men who are not in a capacity of living without in- 
duſtry, for repreſentatives, is, that all ſuch by leav- 
ing their daily occupations, arcruined, unleſs during 
their attendance on the attairs of the nation they 
can gain what will be ſufficient to indemnify them 
for the loſs of their bufineſs. Such men are not 
only to be conſidercd as having a temptation to 
fill their pockets placed beſore them, but they may 
be ſaid with truth to be under a neceſlity of doing 
it; accordingly we find they have generally been 
very careful to do ſo; and the electors who choſe 
them, cannot complain, or at leaſt do not deſerve 
to be pitied, if they find them more attentive to 
their own intereſt than to the intereſts of the na- 
tions“ The pay of eighteen livres a day, given 

| to 

* All municipal otficers, as well as the judges of the courts of 


juſtice, were choſen by the people in the fame manner, and 
| Bb4 | they 
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to the deputies, was ſcarcely ſufficient to defray 
the expenſes * of ſuch as meant to appear with 
decency ; and as the greater part of them had fa- 
miites to maintain, either which they had left in 
the country, or brought to Paris with them, there 
was no other alter: tive but to ſtarve or rob the 
public. In ſuc: a cate, a reforiner particularly is 
at no great -lois to decide which of the two he 
ought to do, and accordingly there are very few 
examples in ihe three aſſemblies, which have 
taken place, of deputics who have neglected their 
own intere{ts. 


From the friſt meetin,* of the new aſſembly, 
the hopes of the nation that had for a moment 
been railed, when the conſtitution was figned, 
were damped by the captions manner in which 
the king was treated, and which plainly indi- 
cated that there was neither mutual affection nor 
confidence, 


they were all choſen for a limited time, fo that it was juſt like 
letting looſe ſo many privileged harpies to prey upon the public, 
With reſpect to the judges, it was worſt of all; they were for 
nix years. Now wit man capable of adminiſtering impartial jui- 
tice, would accejt of ſuch a place for fo long a time, in order 
to be a beggar aiwrwards, or at leaſt to have the world to begin 
again? 


* There were ſome deputics, however, that faved money 
out of this; theic lodged in carrets at five livres a week, and 
dined at ordinaries at thirty ſous a head, that is, they lived like 
common workmen or inſerior clerks, 


This 
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This new aſſembly, with much more circum- 
ſcribed powers than the laſt, had a far more diffi- 
cult taſk to perform; they were to eſtabliſh order 
and make things go regularly and well; they were 
not now to put off the happineſs of the nation 
from week to week, and from month to month, 
whenthe conſtitution ſhould be finiſhed; that great 
laſt object of hope was already accompliſhed, and 
if happineſs did not follow, there was nothing 
for it but to confeſs that the conſtitution was a 
bad one, and to with for another revolution. 


This new aſſembly, limited in power, and em- 
ployed in doing what was impoſſible to be done in 
France, that is, in eſtabliſhing order and ſubordi- 
nation, was very ſoon regarded with contempt by 
the Pariſians, who could not find in it any thing 
of that bold hardy manner for which the former 
had been ſo much admired. Novelty and aſto- 
niſhment now no longer divertcd the attention 
from preſent ſufferings ; and as we have ſaid be- 
fore, the time for expecting enjoyment and tran- 
quillity was come, therefore hope alſo was want- 
ing, and of conſequence the decline of public 
credit, and the increate of mal-contents, was at no 
period of the revolution more rapid than during 
the firſt months of the legiſlative aſſembly. 


There was now nothing to be faid in order to 
appeaſe the people, but that the executive power 


Was 
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was to blame, and ſtood in the way of their hap- 
pineſs. The king was accordingly the perpetual 
object of complaint and reproach, but without 
the aflembly being able to produce any well-ſup- 
ported, or even probable cauſe of complaint. As 
nothing does better for the populace of Paris than 
ſuſpicion and imaginary crimes, the executive 
power was ſoon rendered more obnox1ous than 
ever. The clubs had begun to aſſume their 
wonted vigour ;* Petion had been choſen mayor 
of Paris, and the violent ſyſtem revived with 
great rapidity, and now without any counterpoite 
as formerly. 


La Fayette had quitted his command of the Pa- 
riſian guard, and as it had been found ſo inconve- 
nent to the club to have a national guard to oppoſe 
inſurrection, which guard might be headed by a 
moderate man, a decree had been paſſed that the 
commandant of the guard thould be renewed every 
two months, ſo that there would be no time for 
any + commander to gain a dangerous aſcen— 
dency over the mis of the foldiers and officers. 


* Beſides the Jacobin club, ther» was « club ſtill more via+ 
kent, thai of the cordeliers; it was in is Jaiter that the plan ori- 
ginated for ſending a band of affaffi=: into ev-ry country of 
Europe, called king-kitler,, on purpoſe to diſpatch the difterent 
monarchs. Courage, however, being wanting for ſuch an 
undertaking, the propoi:tion was applauded but not adopted. 


t The commanders of diviſions were to command by turns. 


Another 
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Another fuſillade was not now to be dreaded, and 
therefore the fœderaliſts of the 17th of July began 
io appear and to hold up their heads, 


The conſtituent aſſembly had decreed that the 
king ſhould have a life guard to be paid from the 
civil liſt, and wearing an uniform different from 
the national ſoldiers. 'This guard was forming and 
completing with rapidity, and ſoon became an ob- 
ject of fear and ſuſpicion to the inhabitants of Pa- 
ris, who conſidered them as ariſtocrats in diſguiſe; 
and ſuch was the bravery and courage of the Pari- 
fans, that a body of onlyeighteen hundred men was 
ſufficient to cauſe great alarm and uncaſineſs; but 
the aſſembly had not now the power of deſtroying 
what the conſtitution had made, and therefore it 
was thought neceflary to have recourſe to artifice. 
Early in the year 1792, ſuſpicions were thrown 
out, and circulated againſt the intentions of the 
king, and againſt the civiſm of his guards, whom 
it was not difficult to render odious to the popu- 
lace, and to the national guards of Paris. When 
unexplained accuſations and rumours, of which 
no perſon could trace the origin, had worked up 
the minds of the Paritians to a ſtate of anger and 
inquictude, the aflembly declared itſelf perma- 
nent, under pretence of a plot which menaced its 
exiitence and the ſafety of the country. The 
guards of the king were pointed at as being the 
guilty, and under pretext of puniſhing them tor a 

crime, 
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crime, the exiſtence of which was never proved, 
nor attempted to be proved, the lite guards were 
licenciated, and the Duke de Briſſac, their com- 
mander, ſent to priſon at Orleans. This gentle- 
man was known to be unalterably attached to his 
majeſty, and it was a double advantage to ſend 
him to a diſtance, and by keeping him in prilon to 
be tried on a future day, have the appearance as 
if ſome charges could actually be brought againtt 
him. 


At the ſame time that this pian was carrying on 
to deprive the king of the only defenders whom 
the conſtitution had allowed for hi- prrion, NI. 
Briſſot, who had fo lc thewn I: latred to 
royalty, a, who was a er of the fſembly, 
denouncc M. de Leffart, the munſte: f the 
interior, and had him im, med and icnt to 
Orleans; the allembly rc es ig the decree, ant 
ordering its execution wit gut he confiitut tonal 
intermediation of the exccu 7 , . 


It was now that the king +13 literally obliged 
to take his enemies into his om, by chafing 
his miniſters from the Jacobin ab. Dumo ier 
Roland, Servan, and Clavier, were made the 
conntellors of their {vereion, ard every man who 
was attached to the roval caute, and who was not 
blind, foretav 8 anew revolution was ſoon to 
be expected, 


During 
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During five montis which had elapſed fince 
the cloſing of the conſtituent aſſembly, emigra- 
tion had become more ſrequent than ever; there 
remained few of tlie nobles or proprictors within 
the kingdom, and the othcers of the army and navy 
had for the moſt part followed their example.“ 


I'rance was now become more wretched than 
at any former period of the revolution—the no- 
bility were gone, the conſtitution exiſted, and 
want and diſorder were increaſing every day. It 
was ditficult to find any grounds for hope in this 
ſtate of things, and, accordingly, men had none, 
and were now prepared for thoſe deſperate mea- 
ſures, to which deſpair alone reconciles the hu- 
man mind. 5 


In this ſtate of things the Jacobins ruled; but 
they had one thing ſtill to fear: they found from 
experience that the proprietors who remained, 
the maſter tradeſmen, the merchants, and manu- 
facturers of all kinds, were enemies to any new 
commotions ; they had become the firſt claſs of 
men in the preſent order of things, and, having 
already gratified their vanity and their vengeance, 


* The common | ſoldiers and failors frequented the Jacobin 
clubs, and were regularly inſcribed in the regiſters like the other 
members; ſo thut the commander who would have been hardy 


enough to have puniſhed any of them, could not long expect to 
eſcape a ſevere vengeance. 


Had 
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had nothing to defire ſo much as to remain and 
enjoy their victory with permanent tranquillity. 
To deſire peace and preſervation of order is to be, 
according to the French meaning, an ariſtocrat. 
So that the democrats of 1789, thoſe fame men 
who had exerted themſelves ſo violently to bring 
down their ſuperiors, were become the ariſtocrats 
of 1792, and employed in ſtudying to preſerve 
order which they had formerly ſtruggled to over- 
turn. 


The guards of citizens ſo highly reſpected, and 
ſo proud of their honours and their epaulets, in 
the beginning of the revolution, begun to be 
looked upon with a jealous eye, and even to be 
deſpiſed. The fuſillade of laſt year was not to be 
forgotten, and the ragged emiſſaries of the Jaco- 
bins begun to arm themſelves with pikes, and to 
form pretenſions which evidently tended to the 
deſtruction of their ariſtocratical ſuperiors. 


It was hinted to the populace that the paſſive 
citizens had equal rights by nature with thoſe to 
whom the abſurd conſtitution had given the 
rights of voters and of active citizens ; and cer- 
tainly there was no poſſibility of contradicting the 
fact, that if all men were born and remained 
free and equal, there was an abſurdity in giving 
a full exerciſe of his rights to the perſon who paid 
fixt 
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fxty ſols of taxes, and refufed all his rights to 
another, becauſe he only paid fifty- nine. 


A material confideration is here held up to re- 
formers. Let them beware how they throw out 
abſtract rules, and then vainly think to modify 
them in the execution, for ſuch a thing never can 
be done. We might as well think to make a 
coalition between ornament and mathematics, as 
between abſtract rules and arbitrary regulations. 


After the declaration of rights, it was abſurd to 
think that any portion of the inhabitants of the 
country would be excluded from a full and free 
participation. If the nobility could not defend 
the ancient abſurdities of the feudal ſyſtem two 
years before, it was not to be expected that the 
new- made ariſtocrats could now defend the recent 
abſurdities of the conſtitution. The Jacobins ſtill 
had in their hands the fame arms by which they 
had pulled down the nobility ; they had the non- 
proprietors, the people who had nothing to loſe, 
at their ſervice,* and it was, as hitherto, the raſh 

RE audacity 


* Tt was about this time that the populace adopted the title of 
Sans Culottes, which had been given by the Ariſtocrats, at firſt 
by way of derifion. As they found it impoſſible to get quit 
of the name, their leaders thought it better to adopt it, and make 
it honourable, as had been practiſed at Avignon with the plun- 
derers, whom they called the Brave Brigands of Avignon. A fa- 

| vourite 
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audacity of the latter againſt the cautious timidity 
of the former, 


Another danger menaced the Jacobin faction 


alſo. Though, as we have already ſeen, the 


conſtituted authorities were all placed by Ja- 
cobins, and rendered almoſt independent of each 
other, and of the executive power; yet the po- 
fition in which they were placed put them, if it 


were only for ſelſ defence, under the neceſſity of 
ſupporting ſome degree of order and obedience to 


the laws; they, therefore, became ſuſpected per- 
ſons, or ariſtocrats, and conſiderable danger was 


vourite amuſement of the Sans Culottes had been for a long time 
to go into the contents or churches where religious women or 
nuns were aſſembled, and drag them into the ſtreet, and there, 
after expoſing them in the moſt indecent manner, to whip them 
with rods ſeverely, and ſometimes till they became inſenſible 
through pain, ſhame, and lois of blood. This was practiſed in 
all quarters of Paris, and moſt provinces of France. It was thus 
that laws were obeyed, perſons protected, and liberty eſtabliſhed. 
M. Necker's indignation broke fort at this, and at a decree 
that had been made to condemn miniſters ho had acted unfaith- 
fully to the pillory and the gallies. But the indecent and barba- 


rous cuſtom of whipping ladies had begun on Necker's account, 


and when he was in full power in Paris, and then he ſhewed no 
diſpleaſure, which would have been more uſeful and honourable 
than a letter from Switzerland, after he was no longer of any ſort 
of importance. Whilſt the rage for whipping was only exerted 
againſt ladies who had prophaned Necker's plaiſter buſt, all was 
well; but when it went any further, then the philoſopher muſt 
take up the cudgels in favour of modeſty and liberty of opi- 
nions. | 


+ _—_ 
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to be apprehended from a general union of effort 
in the cauſe of order, ariſing from a general union 
of intereſt; for, although Petion was mayor of 
Paris, and Manuel and Danton were officers 
under him, yet the ſpirit of the common council 
was by no means fuch, as enabled them to count 
ypon the co-operation even of the municipality of 
Paris, much leſs upon thoſe of the other cities in 
the kingdom. 115 


The diſorder in which every thing was, did 
not permit delay, for it was evident that the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs could not continue long; it 
was, therefore, probable that the victory would 
remain to the moſt enterpriting and active. 


The Jacobin club now counted amongſt its 
members all the leading men of the aſſembly and 
the miniſters, and it was now they adopted the 
red cap of liberty, with an intention to try their 
force; but as it did not muſter ſo ſtrong as it was 
expected, the mayor Petion, under pretext of 
preventing ditforder, repreſented to the club that 
it was imprudent to count their friends in this 
manner, for that the ariſtocrats would probably 
adopt the new head-dreſs, and to ſercen them- 
ſelves from their juft anger. Red Lonnets were 
then lets generally worn, and the wiſdom and 
moderation of the mayor were applanded by thoſe 
who did not know that, if his party had appeared 
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more numerous, ſuch an harangue would never 


have been pronounced. 


During the ſame period the aſſembly decreed 
that the non-juring prieſts, whom they now 
called refractory prieſts, ſhould be baniſhed from 
the kingdom, and that the lands and effects of all 
perſons who had emigrated ſhould belong to the 
nation, 


As both of theſe decrees were not only in 
themſelves unjuſt, but were contrary to the con- 
ſtitution which the king and the aſſembly had 
{worn to execute and obey, his majeſty was juſti- 
fed in a double manner in refuſing his ſanction ; 
but this did not ſcreen him from the reproach of 
of the Jacobins, and the ditpleaſure of the aſ- 


lembly. 


At the fame time that all theſe cauſes for inter- 
nal diſputes were ſtarting up day after day, the 
new miniſters procured a declaration of war 
againſt the Emperor, and the King of Pruſſia, 
on account of the treaty of Pilnitz,* and the per- 

miſſion 


* This treaty of Pilnitz was an agreement, in eaſe of ne- 


ceſſity, to maintain the liberty of Louis XVI. and the inde- 


pendence of other kingdoms. | 
The Emperor was treated in the diſcourſes from the tribune 
with all manner of contempt and indignity. He is a droll 
| fellow, 
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miſſion granted to the emigrants at Coblentz to 
cnrol themſclves in a military manner. 


It would require a very long diſcuſſion to enter 
minutely and completely into the origin of the 
the war, but that is the leſs neceſſary, as the 
_ aſſembly by its daily conduct had plainly ſhewn 
that war was what they wanted, and the death of 
the Emperor Leopold ſeemed an excellent occa- 
fion for beginning, when his ſucceſſor was only 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, and Duke of 
Brabant by hereditary poſſeſſion, but could not, 
until the uſual flow ceremony of election ſhould 
be over, act with the united forces of the em- 
pire. 


Dumourier was miniſter at war when the de- 
cree was paſſed, and, by virtue of the new ſyſtem 
of honour and of liberty which France had 
adopted, the meſſenger of the Imperial ambaſ- 
fador was detained in Paris till the fourth day 
after; and it is a fact, that the frontiers of Auſ- 
trian Flanders were attacked before the letters 


fellow, that Emperor, ſaid M. Iſnard, (the Barnave of the new 
afſembly—uz plaiſaunt garęon) and the titles of deſpot, &c. &c. 
were applied without any tort ol ceremony to all the crowned 
heads of Europe. | 

The rabble had made a proceflion with a head, which they 
called the Emperor's, through the gardens of the Thuilleries, 
and had carried it under the windows of the queen. This was 
uſt a few dave beſore the Emperor's death. 


Cc2 contains 
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containing a declaration of war had been diſ- 
patched from Paris. 


It is not at all our province or intention to en- 
ter into any military details. The little ſucceſs 
which attended this firſt expedition 1s well known, 
as is alſo the cruel and unfortunate end of Ge- 
neral Dillon, who, not having been ſucceſsful, 
was ſuſpected by his ſoldiers, and cut in pieces 
with that ſame ſavage fury which the Pariſian 
cannibals had been accuſtomed to diſplay. 


The declaration of war was followed with a 
decree to order off ſome troops of the line from 
Paris, who were ſuſpected of inciviſm, that is to 
ſay, of attachment to the royal cauſe. 


The Jacobins were now without any regular 
opponents ; but, as they could not be certain how 
the Pariſian guards might act, moſt of whom 
were attached to the conſtitution, they wiſhed to 
have a regular army at their command, and, 
therefore, decreed a camp of twenty thouſand men, 
which ſhould be collected from the whole of the 
kingdom,“ and aflembled under the walls of 

| Paris; 


It had always been the practice of the Jacobins to hurry 
through ſuch decrees as they thought likely to meet with oppo- 
ſition ; ſo that the weightieſt ſubjects were always determined 
with the ſlighteſt diſcuſſion; the abolition of feudal rights and 
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Paris; and as the manner in which this camp 
was to be compoſed of fans culottes from the dif- 
ferent departments was no ſecret, it was confi- 
dered as the total overthrow of kingly power. 


One of the Jacobin miniſters had, without the 
king's orders, demanded this camp, and all his 
miniſters had been privy to the demand; there 
was only one mode of refiſtance conſidered as 
poſſible for his majeſty, confiſtent with the con- 
ſtitution, “ this was to refuſe the ſanction, and 
to diſmiſs the miniſters by whom he had been 
betrayed. 


Thus did part of the plan of the Jacobins re- 
ceive a momentary check, but it was only mo- 
mentary. 


It is impoſſible to conceive how the different 
governments of Europe, who had ambaſſadors at 
Paris, ſhould have remained 1gnorant of thoſe 
preparations for deſtroying the French monarchy ; 
or if they were not ignorant, how they remained 
inactive, and thereby let flip the laſt opportunity 


of nobility had been done without a moment's reflection or diſ- 
cuſhon. The arreſt of one of the miniſters had been demanded 
and executed in a few hours; and this camp was decreed in the 
ſame manner, without previous notice or any diſcuſſion. © 

*The king alone was perfectly faithful to this code, and 
kept always in his apartments a copy of it, which he made his 
rule of conduct on all occaſions. 
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of making an effort to prevent the cataſtrophe 
that was ſo evidently preparing, and which, when 
once brought on, it would be ſo difficult to 
remedy. 


From the beginning of the revolution till this 
preſent hour the nations of Europe have been 
too flow in all their ctforts againſt the levelling 
ſyſtem. Before they have been warned of the 
danger and prepared for defence, the manner 
of attack has been changed by their able and vi- 
gorous adverſarics, who have thereby triumphed 
over ſuperior force, and far ſuperior means, by 
addreſs, activity, and energy. 


If that energy on their ſide continues, and we 
continue our ſlow and calm pace, the contelt 
will certainly be decided againſt us, and heſorc 
many years paſs over, kings and proprietors 
will fink under the attacks of audacious and active 
indigence. 


Dumourier, turned out of the minifiry, went 
off immediately to the fronticrs, and ſoon ob- 
tained that ſupcriority over La Fayette, Luckner, 
and Dillon,“ which a man of genius ſo cafily 


* There were two generals of the name of Dillon ; the one, 
as we have feen, had already been maſſacred, and this other 
Dillon was reſerved for the guillotine, having been ſince included 
in one of the imaginary plots agintt Robefpierre. 
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acquires over men who have none, and which an 
audacious Jacobin acquires ſtill more eaſily over 
a filly ſupporter of the French conſtitution. 


Roland, ſurnamed the virtuous by the Jacobin 
faction, and who, fince then, figned the death 
warrant of the king his maſter, and finiſhed his 
worthy career by cutting his own throat, pub- 
liſhed a letter to the king on being diſmiſſed, 
which is a model for its inſolence, and the con- 


tents of which were in total oppoſition to the 
conſtitution. | 


Claviere, another of the miniſters, retired in 
ſilence, but not to fit idle; things were too far 
advanced to remain long without an open rupture; 
and ſince the camp of twenty thouſand men 
could not be had, it was reſolved by the diſmiſſed 


miniſters and the mayor to have twenty thouſand 
men without a camp. 


A petition to the aſſembly ſerved as the pre- 
text for collecting all the rabble from the different 
quarters of Paris, who, in place of coming peace- 
ably as petitioners ought to do, came armed, and 
defiled through the hall of the aſſembly with 
pikes, pitchforks, {cythes, axes, and clubs. The 
aſſembly, which in fact was acceſſary to this 
breach of the conſtitutional laws, applauded the 
lawleſs and unruly proceſſion, which paſſed to 
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me king's palace, before which there were more 


than fix thouſand of the national guards in arms; 


Petion, the virtuous mayor of Paris, was ab- 
ſent,* ſo that no orders could be given for op- 
poſing force to force, and the national guards 
ſtood lookers on, while this multitude aſſailed 
the palace, and entered by violence into the 
apartments of his majeſty. 


The avowed intention of the populace was to 
to oblige the king, through fear, to ſanction 
the decrees for the baniſhment of eccleſiaſtics and 
the eamp of twenty thouſand men. The firmneſs 
of his majeſty, who had, without fear or delay, 
preſented himſelf to the enraged multitude, de- 
feated the Jacobin projects once more. The de- 
erees were not ſanctioned, the king acquired the 
eſteem of all men who love courage and virtue, 
and the leaders of the mob were covered with 
eternal diſgracc. 


* This mob was expected, and the object was known, 
therefore Petion's abſence was intended. He, as well as Ro- 
and, was called always the virtuous. 

+ Petion arrived calmly in his carriage from Verſailles, (where 
he had been, nobody knows for what) after the buſineſs was 


nearly oyer, and when nothing more could be gained by re- 


maining, he and Santerre, the brewer, diſmiſsed their ragged auxi- 


Uaries till another occaſion. 


The 
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The conſtitution, which all the nation had fo 
often ſworn to maintain, was thus openly vio- 
lated, and every one plainly ſaw, that whether 
the king were conſidered as a public functionary 
or a private man, the attack upon his houſe and 
perſon were equally illegal and unjuſt. 


The members of the common council, and of 
the department, diſapproved of what had hap- 
pened; and as the part which Petion, as mayor, 
had acted, was too viſible to be vindicated, the 
department ſuſpended him from his functions. 
All the conſtituted authorities ſeemed to have 
gained courage and fortitude from the firmneſs 
of the king, and there was once more ſome rea- 


ſon to hope, that he would meet with ſupport 
and protection. 


La Fayette, at that time general of one of the 
armies on the frontiers, and attached to the con- 
ftitution, but, above all, enraged to ſce the king, 
his former priſoner, ill treated by any mob where 
he himſelf was not prefent, left his army with- 
out aſking leave of abſence, and unexpectedly 
preſented himſelf at the bar of the aſſembly, to 
complain, in the name of his army, of the inſult 
offered to the conſtitutional head of the nation.* 
| This 
* Theſe conſtitutionaliſts are undefinable men; Was this 


20th of June, when the king was attacked in his palace, any 
worſe 
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This ſtep of La Fayette announced a determi- 
nation that gave the royaliſt party ſome hopes; 
but the leaders of the Jacobins knew what ſort 
of a man they had to deal with, and La Fayette 
was glad to quit Paris next day, without any far- 
ther effort than that of empty declamation and 
menace, after having left his army without leave, 


and ſhewn a diſpoſition to defend the conſtitution 


and his want of force and of means to do it. 


This feeble and imprudent fiep of La Fayette 
ſerved to ſhew the factions at Paris, that they had 
nothing to tear from the armies; and the Jacobin 
club, and all the papers that were devoted to its 
cauſe, were let looſe upon La Fayette and the de- 
fenders of the conſtitution with double vigour. 


During the ſuſpenſion of Petion from the office 
of mayor * he had been employed in writing a 
ſhort pamphlet, entitled, General Rules of my Con- 


duct towards the People. In this production he 


declared, it had always been his determination 


worſe than the gch of October, or than the mob that prevented 
the royal family from going to St. Cloud, at both of which 
M. de la Fayette affiite:! ? 

*The king was obliged, according to the conſtitution, to 
confirm or reject this, and all ſuch depoſitions of municipal of- 
ficers by the departments. He wiſhed, through delicacy, not 
to exerciic his power in this caſe, where he was in reality a 
party concerned, but being obliged to decide he confirmed the 
ſuſpenſion. 

1 . | Never 
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never to let the blood of the people be ſhed, and 
he ſhewed, that the peaceable and ſactious were 
conſidered by him in the ſame light; and that 
any extravagances or violation of juſtice which 
they might commit would be conſidered as errors 
only and not as crimes. : 


Such a declaration was a ſufficient motive for 
the diſturbers of public repoſe to redouble their 
efforts in order to have him re-inſtated, and in 


every quarter of Paris the Jacobins cried out, Pe- 
tion ou la mort. 


Though the camp of iwenty thouſand men 
could not at preſent be eſtabliſhed, yet, as the 
third anniverſary of the revolution approached, 
and as it was neceſſary to recruit the armies, the 
Jacobin leaders found a pretext for inviting to 
Paris fœdcerates from all parts of France, and 
amongſt others from Marſeilles, from whence came 
a number of robbers and murderers by profeſſion, 
ho had been particularly active in the maſſacres 
at Avignon ; but theſe latter arrived too late for 
the ſœderation, and thoſe who came were not ſuf- 
hciently ripe in miſchief to execute any great or 
told exploit; ſo that the ſœderation paſſed over 
quietly, only with this point gained, that to in- 
ſure peace and tranquillity the king and the de- 
partment had tamely ſubmitted to the re- inſtate- 
ment of Petion as mayor of Paris. 


This 
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This fœderation was the triumph of the ene- 
mies of the conſtitution, as the two former ones 
had been of the conſtitution itſelf, the cries of 
dive la conſtitution were changed for vive Petion, 
and many cried vive LA MORT. : 


As the war now begun to take a ſerious turn, 
and as the ſtate of the interior was ſo worked up, 
that it was impoſſible long to prevent an open 
war between the two parties, in which it was 
pretty clear, that all well- minded and peaceable 
citizens would ſupport the king, the ruling party 
in the aſſembly hit upon a plan towards the end 
of July of inſuring themſelves ſucceſs. 


A decree was paſſed, declaring the country in 
danger, and rendering permanent all the aſſemblies 
of ſections, municipalities, and departments ; by 
which means any number of members who choſe 
to make an appointment at an uncommon hour 
for deliberating, might paſs what reſolutions they 
pleaſed, and overturn every thing. This was ſo 
abſurd a thing, and ſo diametrically oppoſite to 
common ſenſe, that if it had not ſoon after been 
employed to overturn the whole order of things, 
we could ſcarcely expect that it could meet with 
credit, but the extraordinary proceedings of the 
night that preceded the roth of Auguſt are a too 
certain evidence of the fact. 


The 
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The arrival of the Marſellois, who were not 
in number above 400, put the bravery of the gal- 
lant national guards of Paris to the proof; 32,000. 
brave burgeſſes, armed and equipped, and who 
boaſted for their firſt exploit the taking of the 
Baſtile, trembled before this handful of determined 
ruffians. | 


The Marſellois entered Paris at the Bariere du 
trone,* and traverſed the city till they came to 
the aſſembly. Though this banditti were fatigued 
with a long journey, and with very bad treatment 
from the national guards of ſome of the towns 
through which they had paſſed, they began by 
obliging every perſon they met in Paris to change 
their cockades made of ſilk for others made of 
worſted. They overturned in their way all the 
falls where filk cockades were fold, and the 
32,000 guards complained, that it was very hard 
that ſtrangers ſhould come from a diſtance, and 
oblige them to wear a cockade they did not chuſe, 
and when the conſtitution made no difference 
between filk and worſted, provided the colours 
were national. 


It was a ſcene that afforded great matter for 
reflection, to ſee the armed Pariſians, who had 


made all Europe reſound with their democratic 


* This was as if a body of men were to enter London by 
Whitechapel, and to paſs to St. James's or Hyde Park. 
| bra- 
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bravery for three years, collect themſelves into 
groups, and ſeriouſly complain of the cavalier 
treatment of a ſmall party of banditti.“ 


After having paid their homage to the aſſembly, 
where they were received with applaufe,F the 
Marſellois went to a tavern in the Elyfian- fields, 
where Santerre, the intended commander of the 
Pariſian guards, entertained them, and where 
near an hundred of the officers of the Parifian 
guards were alfo dining. A quarrel was fuddenly 
ſtirred up, and the effeminate Pariſians were put 
to flight, with the lots of one killed, five wounded, 
and two taken pritoners. Chance might account 
for the dead and wounded, but that 400 men 
ſhould carry off priſoners in the face of 32,000 
of their companions, is a novelty that cannot be to 
eaſily accounted for. The whole of the Pariſians 
were in arms directly, they paraded and prepared 
for action, but durſt do no more. Thus did au- 


* Notwithſtanding all theſe murmurs and complaints, the 
vain Pariſians adopted the worſted cockade before the evening 
of that day. | 

+ This band of Marſellois waited on M. Petion before they 
went to the afſembiy, and were well received by him, whoſe 


duty would have been to chaſe them out of the city, as had 


been done at Lyons and ſeveral other places, and even at Me- 
lun, which is but a very fmall place. The brave brigands con- 
ed themſelves for the ill-treatment they received in the towns 
by piliaging and oppreſſing the. country peafants, and raviſhing 
ſuck delſenceleſs women as fell in their way, 


dacity 
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dacity and four hundred ſabres gain a Actory over 
puſillanimity with an hundred and twenty cannons 
and thirty-two thouſand bayonets; and on the 
very ſpot where the Prince de Lambeſc three 
years ago had let fiicks and ſtones triumph over 
a regular army. It was on this ſpot that the Pa- 
riſian burgeſs triumphed over the regular army of 
the ſovereign; and it was here that a handful of 
the loweſt claſs of the people triumphed over the 
Pariſian burgets. The triumph was complete in 
the lattercaſe, the moment that audacious indigence 


found that the defenders of law and property were 
feeble and undecided, 


The Jacobin club was the next that received 
the homage and fraternal viſit of the banditti of 
Marſeilles, who became a part of the club itſelf, 
and, like the aſſembly of the nation, were by 
this means both a delibcrating and executive 


body. * 


The paſſive citizens, thoſe who had not beds 
to lay upon nor breeches to wear, and who paid 
no taxes, had now a point of rallyment, and did 
not want inſtigators; to that the complaints 
againſt the conſtitution multiplied and became 
loud, and its deſtruction became eary. 


* After the tenth of Auguſt, as the aſſembiy was merely a 


paſhve inſtrument, it could not be looked upon as an ailembly 
deliberating. 
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As we ready approach the laſt moments of 
the legiſlative aſſembly, it is neceſſary to give ſome 


attention to its compoſition. The firſt aſſembly 


had, as we have ſcen, been divided into three 
parties, this was divided into four. The par- 
tiſans of the conſtitution were now called the mo- 
derates, and occupied the ſame end of the hall, 
on the right hand of the preſident, where the 
ariſtocrats uſed to fit. On the left extremity, for- 
merly occupied by thoſe who raiſed the conſtitu- 
tion, ſat thoſe republicans who were determined 
to pull it down; this end was called the moun- 
tain; immediately under which, and near the 
middle of the hall, were Briſſot, Condorcet, and 
the Girond party, who were the conductors of the 
aſſembly, who combined, afforted, and balanced 


the different intereſts, ſo as to undermine the 


conſtitution, for which they had a moſt ſovereign 
contempt. The fourth diviſion of the aſſembly 
was alſo ſeated near the middle ; theſe laſt called 
themſelves independents, and, without having 
any particular views of change, were not much 

attached to the conſtitution. 


The members of the Jacobin club aſſociated 


with none but the men of the mountain, or the 


Girondiſts, who were all of them members of the 
club, 


* This party called Girondiſts was compoſed of the deputies. 
from Bourdeaux and the borders of the Garron ; that is to fay, 
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club, in which the meaſures to be adopted by 
the aſſembly were firſt debated ; ſo that the club 
was now actually become the legiſlating body for 
the whole of France, and this under the name of 
liberty. 


Though the aſſembly was divided into four 
parts capable of dividing or uniting, yet we ſhall 
hereafter ſee that, when undef the influence of 
tear the whole aſſembly became as one, and that 
when fear ceaſed to operate, they divided again 
but that at all times the parties bore that hatred for 
each other, which oppoſes ſo invincible a barrier 
to the peace and happinels of France. 


Before we quit the fir revolution of France 
which gained ſo many admirers all over Europe, 
which is ſtill with ſome an object of admiration, 
let us take a view of the ſtate to which it had re- 
duced the country ; let us examine the evils it 
had produced, and the bleſſings it had procured. | 


The firſt of the evils was the principle of inſubor- 
dination, which, ſoon becoming general, rendered 
order and government impracticable; and, inſtead 


they were Gaſcons, a name better underſtood, and by no means 

miſapplied in the preſent caſe. It was Briſſot and that party who 

wanted to conquer the whole world, and eſtabliſh a central 
aſſembly at Paris. 
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of leading to freedom, led directly to anarchy. The 
ſubſtituting a vain and illuſive philoſophy for the 
maxims of common ſenſe and experience, opened 
a door for error and for crimes which are its natural 
conſequences, and which muſt pervert ſeveral gene- 
rations, and prolong the miſcrics of the country. 
Sophiſins put into the mouths of working men, 
who are not capable of ſeeing the danger to which 
they conduct,“ give a wrong turn to the mind, 


which ceaſes to be capable of diſtinguiſning mo- 


ral truths from moral deceptions, and right from 
wrong; and thus the confcience of man, and 
that preference given by our nature to what is 
Juſt, over what is unjuſt, deprives us of the moft 
ſolid foundation which our Creator has laid for 
our preſervation and happinefs. 


The ſubſtitution of reaſon for religion was 
another fund of miſchief. Reaſon ſhould purify, 
but not deſtroy religion, which is the only 
check upon the paſſions of men, by holding up 
io all, the hope of reward and tear of puniſhment; 


dy giving ſupport in adverſity, and moderation in 


* As for example, the people were at firſt toid that the nobi- 
lity and priviiezed people were /o xzmerous, that they devourcd 
every thing. Under this idea they revolted, and when the ci- de- 
vant privileged perſons demanded juſtice, or at leaſt compathon, 
they faid, that /o ſmall a portion of the nation did not merit 
attention. | 
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proſperity. The man who hopes for a future 
reward, or fears a future puniſhment, 1s as at- 
tentive to his conduct in a deſert, and without 
witneſſes, as when ſurrounded with the officers 
of juſtice of a great city. Thoſe who conſider 
death as an eternal ſleep have nothing to conſult 
but their appetites and their will; for, as their 
lot is to be like that of the brutes that periſh, ſo 
alto will their conduct naturally be. Public in- 
ſubordination and private injuſtice are the natural 
conſequences of the derangement of mind which 
took place with the French revolution, and with 
which the world will always have to reproach the 
framers of the French conſtitution. 


We have ſeen the evils of their principles ; let 
us now review the conſequences of their admini- 
ſtration. | 


The people had become poorer and more miſe- 
rable ſince they paid no more feudal rents, nor 


*The manner in which the ſavage philoſophers of the revo- 
lution have acted with regard to each other and to themſelves, is 
a ſtriking example of this. Never was there leſs moderation nor 
leſs humanity ſhewn by the chiefs of faction to each other. Men 
who had acted together as friends became ſuddenly the moſt im- 
placable enemies; and ſo ſenſible were thoſe who ſunk in the 
ſtruggle that no mercy was to be expected, that many of them 
have put an end to their own miſerable exiſtence. Such is the 


conduct of men when mercy and hope are baniſhed from the 
human breaſt, 
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any more tythes to the clergy ; and the nation had 
become greatly more indebted than ever ſince 
it had ſeized the lands of the church.“ The 
nobility had been humiliated to gratify the vanity 
of bankers an burgefics, and the bankers and 
burgefſes were more humiliated than ever by 
being obliged to cringe to the off-ſcourings of the 
nation. 


Commercial men had been pillaged that the 
poor might have plenty, and the poor were in 
greater want than ever of every neceſſary of life. 
The duty on the entrance of towns had been 
taken off commodities to render them cheap, and 
they had become dearer than before. The power 


 * The aſſignats already iſſued amounted to more than the 
whole value of the church lands; and the annual ſum which 
the nation was bound to pay as ſalaries to the clergy, was about 
five millions ſterling, or rather more. 


+ In private tranſactions the bold and violent reduced the 
reſpectable citizen to ſilence; and in every public aſſembly the 
advantage in point of numbers was ſo great in favour of the 
former, that the latter were fain to conceal their inferiority by 
keeping themſelves away. . 


t In Paris the articles of life were dearer 4 ever; wine 
that uſed only to coſt ten ſols coſt now fourteen or fifteen ; and 
according to the expectation before the duties were taken off, 
it ought to have been reduced to five or fix ſols; other articles 
were in the ſame proportion. The reaſon was, that affignats 
and anarchy were ſo great enemies to induſtry, that the conſump- ; 
non of every neceſſary of life exceeded the produce. 


af. 
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of arbitrary impriſonment had been ſnatched from 
the hands of one monarch, and it was now ex- 
erciſed by forty-ſeven thouſand municipal officers. 
Th- ! ty of the prefs had been granted to all 
by 2 ecree, but every word written or ſpoken 
againſt the general will“ was a crime of the 


deepeſt die, and never was liberty of opinion leſs 
enjoyed. 


All religions had been permitted by a decree, 
but the religious of all forts were inſulted and 
oppreſſed; and, to conclude with all in one ſen- 
tence, liberty had been decreed, but men were 
neither free to ſpeak nor dreſs, except in the way 
that pleaſed the rulers of the Jacobins. Suſpicion 
was as dangerous as conviction; denunciation 
was amongſt the number of the patriotic duties of 


a citizen; it was become dangerous to be ob- 


noxious, but not dangerous to be guilty. Rags 


had become honourable and ragamuffins power- 


ful, and mduſtry and arrangement were baniſhed 
from the tace of that miſerable country. Poverty, 


* This was a very ingenious contrivance to correct the prin- 
ciple of inſurrection and ſedition, which were protected and 
encouraged under their former names, but were repreſſed as 
diſobedience d la volontè generale. 


+ The criminal and civil codes were to be altered, and juries 
had been inſtituted, but juſtice had never taken its courie, In 
party matters every thing went by the ſpirit of the times. 
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diſcontent, and miſery, had come to ſuch a pitch 
under this complication of evils, that the ſtill 
voice of reaſon could no longer be heard, nor the 
mighty promiſes of the ſaviours of the nation be 
believed; it was, therefore, neceſſary and natural 
to have recourſe to the remedy of inſurrection ; 
the miſeries of the people had begun with one, 
and they were taught to think, that another might 
bring them to an end. 


The general practice of the revolutioniſts has 
been to aſk a little in order to take a great deal, 
and to promiſe a great deal and perform very 
little; by this double deception the moderate 
party was then made dupes, and conſtrained often 
to aſſiſt in doing what they did not approve of, but 
which they found themſelves forced to do by ne- 
ceſſity. | 


We have already ſeen the rapidity of that pro- 
greſs which men make in crimes, as ſoon as they 
have thrown off a regard for thoſe rules which 
have, in civiliſed nations, been conſidered as the 
foundation of order and happineſs ; whoever will 
take the trouble to conſider the conſequences to 
which the declaration of rights led, and the im- 
poſſibility which the legiſlative power experienced 
ot reconciling their general principles to practice, 
will be convinced, that men ſhould be very care- 
ful bow they adopt ſuch general principles; and 

FI that 
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that if modifications are neceſſary, it ſhould be 
in the declaration of rights itſelf, and not in the 
application of them to practice. 


The rights of ſavages is one thing, and the 
rights of men in civiliſed ſociety another. Un- 
luckily for the firſt promoters of inſurrection, 
they miſtook the one for the other, and pro- 
mulgated the code in France, which might have 
done amongſt ſome of the inhabitants of the 
foreſts of America, but which was totally unfit 
for any nation where regular government is eſta- 
bliſhed, and wealth accumulated by the induſtry 
of our anceſtors ;* and after once oſtentatiouſly 
promulgated that code, they had the vanity and 
folly to think, that it would be poſſible to ſet 
bounds to its application. 


This folly was moſt conſpicuous in the law ro- 


ſpecting the rights of voters in the primary aſ- 


* Far as the levelling principles have been attempted to be 
carried, their ultimate extent is not yet known, or, at leaſt, 
has not been applied. If poſterity are not bound by what 
their predeceſſors have done, why are the creditors of the ſtate 
paid intereſt or reimburſed their capitals ? What right has one 
man to exact rent from another for a houſe, which he himſelf 
neither built nor purchaſed, but which came to him by inhe- 
ritance * According to the principles of the revolutioniſts ap- 


plied in a pure manner, property would no mores deſcend than 


perſonal virtue or vice; and no man would have a right to any 
thing which he had not made, or purchaſed with the fruits of 
his own labours. 


Dd 4 ſ-mblies 
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ſemblies for elections ; and at the time we are 
ſpeaking, the clamour of the paſſive citizens, 
who had no votes, became daily more and more 
ſerious, ſo that it was very evident, that the con- 
ſtitution would not long exiſt. 


The friends of the conſtitution were now 
treated ſomething in the ſame way that the friends 
of the ancient government had been treated three 
years before; the attachment which they profeſſed 
to order and principle was called ariſtocracy ; the 
rich merchants were all accuſed of monopoly; and 
to be a proprietor of a great magazine of ſugar 
or coffee, was as great a crime in 1792 as to be 
lord of a caſtle was in 1789. 


A ragged coat was now become more honour- 
able than the embroidered epaulet, which the 
citizens of Paris honoured and reſpected fo much 
in the firſt days of the revolution. The citizens 
now began to ſcel what it was to flatter the 
rabble, and to accuſtom and encourage them to 
attack property ; even Petion had complained, 
that he had been placed between the people and 
his duty ;* and thote who had applauded the de- 
ſtruction of ſeudal rights and gentlemen's caſtles, 
murmured and complained when the grocer 3 
ſhops were pillaged. 


Entre fon devoir et le bon peuple. 


Things 
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Things were 1n this ſtate of diſorder when the 
Jacobin party, finding that La Fayette had not 
ventured to attempt any thing vigorous, and that, 
therefore, the armies on the frontiers were not to 
be confidered as likely to offer any ſerious oppoſi- 
tion to their deſigns, determined to puſh on boldly, 
to either fink under their enemies, or to cruſh the 
conſtitution and the royal family. 


The king had been induced to ſhut up the gar- 
den of the Thuilleries, on account of the per- 
petual mobs of people who aſſembled there, and 
who inſulted every perſon belonging to the royal 
family who appeared in it. The queen had been 
inſulted in one of the walks, and the audacious 
and ungenerous populace were perpetually under 
the windows of the king's apartments, loading 
him with inſults and injuries ;* and none of thoſe 
perſons who were attached to his majeſty's perſon 
or family could viſit the palace in peace and 
ſafety. 


* One of the methods of inſult conſiſted in accuſing the 
queen of every abominable crime; another, in finging ſongs 


where the king was treated with inſolence and ridicule: the 
chorus of one of theſe will ſerve as a ſpecimen, 
Nous te traiterons, gros Louis 
| Biribi, 
A la fagon de Barbari 


Mon ami 


The 
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The aſſembly, contrary to every principle of 
right, determined, that though the garden be- 
longed to his majeſty, yet the terrace on the fide 
next the aſſembly belonged to the nation. The 
conſequence of this was, that the doors were 
opened, and the nation occupied its terrace; and 
the populace were ſtirred up to diſlike the king 
more than ever by an invidious and unmeaning 
diſtinction,“ to excite which was the real end in 
view, as the ſimple poſſeſſion of a terrace was 
not in itſelf any object, particularly when the 
conſtitution and the contract hetween the nation 
and the king was to be violated in order to ob- 
tain it. This ſucceeded as the Jacobins could 
wiſh; the king attracted the fury which indivi- 
dual miſcry and diſappointment occaſioned, and 
which ſhould have been directed againſt the aſ- 
ſembly. 


The country having been declared in danger, 
and all the ſections and other aflerablies perma- 
nent, the moment for exploſion was ready, it 


* This decree was ſo ridiculous, that though the aſſembly 
defire2 nothing more ſincerely than to paſs it, vet one or two 
members oppoted it with ſuch ſolid arguments, that the motion 
was on the point of being thrown out, when the mob in the 


galleries, by menaces and noiſe, ſilenced the oppoiers, and 
obliged them to paſs the decree. 


only 
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only became neceſſary to aſſign à motive and to 
give a ſignal.“ 


The comedian, Collot d' Herbois, ſince then be- 
come more famous, and a poet of the name of 
Chenier, put themſelves at the head of the paſſive 
citizens on the ſections, and demanded the depoſi- 
tion of the king. The active citizens proteſted againſt 
the legality of ſuch petitions, and a week was 
ſpent in hearing petitions and proteſts, in that 
aſſembly, which, as guardian of the conſtitution, 
ought to have puniſhed ſeverely, or, at leait, re- 
fuſed to liſten to the petitioners, who in propo- 
ſing the depofition of the king, propoſed the de- 
ſtruction of the conſtitution. _ 


When a week had been paſt in this manner, to 
ſave time the inſurgent commiſſuries of the ſections 
employed Petion to preſent a general petition in 
the name of all the ſections, and the inſolent 
mayor of Paris revenged himtelf againſt his ſove- 


reign by formally demanding Ins ſuſpenſton.y} This 


* When the country was declared in danger, a decree was 
made to arm the whole maſs of the people, but as muſkets could 
not be procured for ſo many, it was decreed that they ſhould be 
armed <v:th pibes. 


+ Jacobins never call things by their true names. Suſpenſion 
ſeemed to imply a momentary ceſſation of thoſe functions which 


it was, however, firmly determined the unfortunate monarch 


ſhould never again exerciſe. 


I petition, 


* 
1 
: 
— 
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petition, for which Petion certainly merited the 
ſevereſt puniſhment, was applauded, ordered to 
be printed, and ſent to the eighty-three depart- 
ments. | 


A committee of twelve members, compoſed of 
the Girondiſt party, was named to examine into 
the important, but illegal queſtion. The danger 
of pronouncing was thought ſo great, that the 
report was retarded from day to day, and, in ſact, 
never given, as the queſtion was decided ſoon 
after by the inſurrection of the 10th of Auguſt. 


La Fayette had been accuſed in the aſſembly, 
for his journey to Paris; zu. double charge of 
deſerting his poſt as commander, and of aiming 
at becoming protector in France, was brought 
againſt him, and contrary to the expectations of 
every one who knew any thing of the diſpoſition 
of the aflembly, he was abtolved by a confide- 
rabie majority, Thot depatic> who had ſpoken 
in his favour, were beat by the populace and 
dragged in the kennel. The inſurrection was 
once more employed againit the man who had 
tirſt given it a ſanction,“ and the conſtitution 


* lop, perhaps, had a view to La Fayette when he wrote 
we fable of the boy who bit off his mother's ear when he was 
going to be hanged. If you had correfted me for the firſt of- 
fence, fad he, I ſnouid not now have been here. 


violated 
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violated in attacking the members of the aſſembly 
for their opinions in favour of its author. 


Various attempts were made to render victory 
more ſecure, by obliging the king to ſend off the 
only troops that now remained to protect his 
perſon. The regiment of Swiſs guards, compoſed 
originally of twenty-two hundred men, was re- 
duced to between fifteen and fixteen hundred; 
The king refuſed, or at leaſt delayed ſending 
them all away, and only ſent three hundred into 
Normandy ; a few remained in their barracks, at 
ſeven or cight miles diſtance from town, ſome 
were lick, and ſome abſent, ſo that officers and 
men included, there remained avout nine hun- 


dred at the palace of the Thuilleries. 


During this regular operation of preparing the 
people for attack, and rendering the king inca- 
pable of defence, which in point of manceuvre 
yields to no military tactics whatever, the ap- 
proach of the Duke of Brunſwick and the Pruſ- 
fian army added a fiimulus to the. attacking 
party. | 


The brigands from Marſeilles had been tranſ- 
ferred from their firſt barracks, which were in onc 
of the ſuburbs, to the ſection of the Cordeliers ; 
there they were near the center of the city, and 
poſitively in the moſt revolutionaryquarter of Paris: 

as 
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as this change took place during the night, its 
object could not be conſidered as a very legiti- 
mate one. | 


On the 7th of Auguſt regular plans began to 
be laid for attacking the palace. It is not our 
intention nor our buſineſs to enter into all the de- 
tails which are pretty generally and well known; 
we ſhall be contented with ſhewing, as hitherto, 
the perfidious manœuvres of the revolutionary 
party to obtain victory, and their crimes and 
cruelties when it has been obtained. 


We have already ſcen that the revolution has 
totally changed both men and meaſures. That 
what we alledged to be true concerning the danger 
of its firſt principles, is confirmed by expericnce 
that the gradual ſicps from inſurrection to ſettle 
their firſt rights, and then to overturn them, has 
been not only a natural but neceſſary conſequence 
of the ſetting out on falſe grounds at firſt. What 
we have now to ſee, is rather the crimes than the 
manœuvres of the revolution; the firſt are nearly 
over, becauſe there will ſhortly remain no enemy 
againſt whom they can manœuvre. All prin- 
ciple, all plan of government, and all law being 
from the 10th of Auguſt at an end, it became a 
' perpetual conflict of parties at war with each 
other for power, but not for principles. 

With 
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With the phantom of a conſtitution, every 
thing capable of captivating opinion in neigh- 
bouring nations was at an end; but the rulers 
got poſſeſſion of riches, and the hireling tribe 
were all at their ſervice. Till this ſecond means 


of troubling the repoſe of Europe ſhall be wreſted 


from them alſo, they will ſtill be formidable.“ 


Never had the approaches of a beſieged city 
been carried with more art and ſkill than the 
attack upon the king in the palace of the 
Thuilleries. We have ſeen that his guards have 
been diſmiſſed, his confidential ſervants impri- 
ſoned, or frightened away ; royalty had been al- 
ready degraded in the eyes of a turbulent popu- 
lace, and the armed force of Paris, which might 
have made ſome effort in his favour, had been 
diſorganiſed, and, to crown all, was under the 
command of Petion, the mott cruel and revenge- 
ful of all the king's ſervants. 


It was well known at the palace and in the 
aſſembly, that an attack was meditated, but 


* Thoſe who calculate on the duration of the revolution, 


ſhould attentively conſider, that while they can create aſſignats 


in France, and with a ream of paper pay for the building of a 
hundred gun ſhip; and with another ream ſend ten thouſand men 
into the field, that country muſt be formidable; but by degrees 
the impoſſibility of ſuch exertions approaches, and we may from 
that moment expect the return of ſomething like order, for 
crimes will then coſt money. 

| nga 
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no effort was made by his Majeſty [Note K. ] to 
do any thing more than what ſelf defence entitles 
every man to do, and what as firſt magiſtrate of 
the nation the conſtitution made it his duty to 
do. The calumnies upon that head are all Jong 
fince done away, if to have conſulted perſonal. 
ſafety, by all the means in his power, could be 
any foundation for accuſation. 


Inſurrection, holy inſurrection, was the only 
way to get rid of the king and the conſtitution, 
and on the 9th of Auguſt the procureur ſyndic of 
the department of Paris, M. Redever, announced 
to the aſſembly that it was preparing. Petion 
appeared at the bar, and was interrogated as to 
the ſtate of the pcople ; he declared that they 
were very diſcontented, and mutinouſly diſ- 
poſed. The project of firing the cannon of 
alarm, and ſounding the toctin, were announced, 
yet the mayor, who had the whole national 
guards at his command, and the cannon of alarm, 
as well as the tocſin, in his power, ſpoke as if he 
could not find any means to prevent what he 
pretended to fear. 


Never was a more complete impoſition at- 

| tempted to be practiſed upon mankind, than to 

examine the mayor about his means of preventing 

what it was well known he was occupied in pre- 

paring ; 
4 
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paring ;* nor never did any people let them- 
ſelves in ſo daſtardly a manner be juggled out 
of a conſtitution, which with all its faults they 
ſtill wiſhed to maintain. The diſpofitions, 
as well as the conduct of Petion, were well 
known, and the national guards ought to have 
choſen a chief who would give them permiſfion 
to act. If it was lawful to rebel, hey ſhould have 
rebelled againſt the mayor when he refuſed to let 
them carry arms without particular orders, except 
in their own ſedtions, while the rabble, ſupe- 


* Beſides all the other proofs, the petition for ſuſpending the 
king, preſented by Petion, and ſent to the ©; depart- 
ments by a decree of the aſſembly, was a plain and well au- 
thenticated proof of his and their wiſhes, particularly, as of 
forty-eight ſections, twenty-two had proteſted againſt the peti- 
tion, and no notice had been taken of their proteſt ; beſides, the 
ſending to the eighty-three departments was either to influence 
their opinion, or to know their will; if it had been this latter, the 
aſſembly ſhould have addreſſed the people of Paris to demand 
peace and n ſuſpenſion of their plans, until the views of the de- 
partments ſhould be known ; but this would not have anſwered 
their purpoſe, for a great majority throughout France was for 
the king and the conſtitution. The reveries about the republics 
of Condorcet and Briſſot had not made great progreſs in the pro- 
vinces. They were not ſo well adapted for ſeducing the opi- 
non of the lower claſs as the principles of the firſt aſſembly ; 
and it was only by decorating the name of republic with the 
word equality, that it went down at all. It is to be pre - 
famed, when the diſcovery ſhall have penetrated into France, 
that men are not more equal under a republic than under a mo- 
narehy, their illuſion will vaniſh, and they will ſee things in 
Meir true colours. 
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rior to all orders, were preparing to attack the 
palace. 


Here is a good and awful leſſon for thoſe men 
who are fooliſh enough to oppoſe law to revolt 
and rebellion, when they ſhould only oppoſe 
force. The conſtitution, which all France had 
repeatedly ſworn to maintain, was going to be 
openly attacked by an armed rabble, and the ſol- 
dicrs of that conſtitution, attached to it by duty 
by principle, and by oaths, in obedience to one 
of its regulations, which ſaid that the mayor was 
to give command to the military, without which 
it could never act, ſtood peaccably by, and let 

the whole be overturned. 


For men ſo ſiupid or ſo puſillanimous it was 
not worth while to make laws, nor eſtabliſh prin- 
ciples, tor they were incapable of applying 
them when made, or of protecting them from de- 
ſtruction. 


It has already been ſaid that the council-generalof 
the Hotel de Ville was diſpoſed to ſupport the con- 
ſtitution and the King; and as Petion was obliged 
to obey this council, he began by deceiving it till 
the hour ſhould arrive when he might act for 
himſelf. The mayor, in order to prevent the 
council and the department, both of which were 
uperior to him, from penetrating his deſigns, or at 

| leaſt 
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leaſt from having any pretext for ſuperſeding him 
in his authority, ſtationed ſome troops to defend 
the palace, and gave an order in writing to M. 
Mandat, the commander of that guard, to oppoſe _ 
force to force, ſhould the palace be attacked.* 


The council at the Hotel de Ville was perma- 
nent, like all the other afſemblies, but in the pre- 
ſent crifis was better attended than the others. 
The aſſemblies of the forty-eight ſections were 
permanent by law, but could not be ſaid to be 
ſo in fact, for moſt of the citizens were, as national 
guards, occupied at different poſts in their re- 
ſpective quarters of the city.. At twelve o'clock 
at night a body of thoſe men who were deter- 
mined to deſtroy the conſtitution, ſeparated from 
a meeting which they had held ; a few of them 
went to each of the forty-cight ſections; and 

inſtantly taking poſſeſſion of the books and pa- 


* This order has been conſidered by ſome as a proof that 
Petion really meant to exert himſelf againſt the people. 
But it is evident that it was only given as a blind to the 
oppoſite party, as the firſt thing done was to get poſſeſſion of 
that order, and to deſtroy it. Petion was apparently under the 
_ greateſt anxiety till he knew that this order was deſtroyed. 


+ The king's miniſters had applied to the n:tional aſſembly 
for a decree that would permit the national guards to rally 
themſelves wherever danger might require; but Petion oppoſed 
this propoſition, ſo that this meaſure ſo neceſſary for public ſe-. 
curity was ſtifled at the very moment it was moſt neceſſary. 
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pers, ſuſpended their deputies in the general. coun- 
cil at the Hotel de Ville, and named ſome of them- 


ſelves in their place: thoſe new deputies ſet off 


immediately, and by violence expelled ſuch mem- 
bers of the council as were there. Petion the 
mayor, Manucl, and Danton alone, were not ſuſ- 
pended.* 


By this ſudden, violent, and illegal ſtep, all 
oppotition from the common council was pre- 
vented ; and the virtuous Petion had colleagues 
with whom he could act, and rom whom he 


Vas certain of alliance. 


'The firit uſe made of their new power by 
thoſe intruders, was to ſend for M. Mandat, 
the commander of the guards ſtationed at the 
palace. The unfortunate Mandat, undeciſive 
between his duty to his ſovereign and his obe- 


dience to the town council, heſitated to obey, 


although totally ignorant of the change that had 


The ſuſpended deputies were ordered to return quietly 
to their reſpective homes, and to fay nothing. This is the 
mode that highwaymen diſmiſs thoſe whom they have robbed. 


Perhaps, without this injunction, enforced by threats, fame of 


the members might have gone to the palace and diſcloſed what 
had happened, which, if they had done, Mandat would not 
have obeyed ; and, perhaps, the department might have taken 
ſome violent meaſures, for there was yet an interval of fix hours 
to be dreaded by the new magiſtrates, before their forces, the 
rabble, ſhould be fairly on their march, 


Wi, taken 
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taken place. He was ſent for a ſecond time, and 
with reluctance obeyed. When arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville, he was interrogated, treated like 
a criminal, and ordered to priſon; on deſcending 
the ſtairs, under a guard, his brains were blown 
out, and his body thrown into the river.“ By 
this murder the order of Petion, to oppoſe force 
to force, was ſuppreſſed, and the few guards who 
were at the palace were left without any com- 
mander, and without knowing what was become 
of him, or who to obcy. 


Tet thoſe who cry out perpetually for afſem- 
blies of the people think of this, and confider 
with what facility a very few, and thoſe the moſt 
worthleſs of the people, by aſſuming the name 
of the whole at the hour of midnight, overturned + 
the conſtitution by depriving its anointed king of 

the only means of protection which he had 
left; never after this let the ſignal given by 
the infamous Charles IX. from the tocfin of 
the Louvre, be cited as an example of kingly 
government, without joining to it the ſignal 


* The order of Petion was fearched for, was found, and 
deſtroyed, This is a clear proof, if any were wanting, that the 
whole was concerted between the new municipality and the 
mayor, otherwiſe they could not have known that ſuch an 
order exiſted. It proves alſo, that to deſtroy that order was 


one of the chief motives for killing the unfortunate coms« 
mander, | 
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* 


which at this hour was heard from the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame,“ as an example of what the 
leaders of the people are capable of doing. 


During all this time, the audacious Marſellois 
were aſſembling and leading on the inſurgents, 
collected from all quarters of Paris, and compoſed 
of the loweſt of the people, but chiefly from the 
Fauxbourgs St. Antoine, F and St. Marceau. 


A part of this banditti, armed with pikes, ar- 
rived at the Place de Carouſelle, behind the pa- 
lace, at about ſeven in the morning, and ob- 
tamed admiſſion into the court, by pretending to 
come for the protection of the king; but this 
army of pikemen was no ſooner admitted, than 
it manifeſted a very different intention, and be- 


* Tt is not pretended that the carnage of the ioth of Auguſt 
was equal to that of the St. Barthelemy for the number of its 
victims, but it was fully equal for the cruelties exerciſed, and was 
brouglit about by an abuſe of power (unwarrantably ſeized 
upon by men who called themſelves repreſentatives of the 
people) full as flagrant as that of Charles IX. the one is an ex- 
ample of the crimes of monarchical, and the other of popular 
government, but they are equally odious. 

+ Thele were always the quarters of the city famous for 
petit peuple, ſomething like St. Giles's and Seven Dials in Lon- 
don. St. Antoine is by much the moſt extenſive, and furniſhed 
three times as many as the other ; the whole amounted to about 
twenty thouſand. The democrats of the firſt aſſembly had 


flattered the St. Antoine heroes by calling i it the Fauxbourg de 
Gloire. 


gan 
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0 
gan to pervert the ſpirit of the national guards, 
who had been there during the night. 


With ſo many precautions and manceuvres to 
enfeeble the detence of the palace, and deliver 
the king and his family into the hands of his ene- 
mies, their ſucceſs could not be very problematical ; 
but the democratic tyrants wiſhed to make “ aſ- 
c ſurance doubly ſure, and M. Raderer, the 
procureur ſyndic of the department, at the head 
of a deputation of its members, put the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the work by deceiving the king, and 
thereby prevailing upon him to go to the national 
aſſembly.“ 


In following the council of Rœderer, the king 
is more to be blamed than, perhaps, in any action 
of his life; firm in refiſting the friends who coun- 
ſelled him to quit his palace, and truſt himſelf 
into the hands of the friends of the conſtitution, 


he yielded to the advice of an enemy, and de- 
livered 


* The attachment of the directors of the department to 
royalty and the conſtitution was known, but it was compoſed 
of timid men, and all of them a little tinctured with demo- 
cracy. We have always ſeen, that ſuch men are incapable, 
upon any ſerious criſis, of taking the meaſures they ought to 
take, and that the lovers of anarchy have an immenſe advantage 
over them. 

+ Roederer himſelf could never be miſtaken as a friend to 


the king. He was, in fact, a man who, acting only from per- 
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livered himſelf into the hands of that aſſembly, 
which had applauded the petition preſented but 


a few days before for his ſuſpenſion. 


Since the king had accepted the conſtitution, 
and ſworn to maintain it, he had ſhewn the moſt 
determined reſolu.:on to keep his word, and had 
reſiſted cvery offer,“ and every temptation to 
the contrary ; there can, therefore, remain little 
doubt, but that he cmbraced this fatal determina- 
tion from a belief, that it was the only method 
of preventing bloodſhed ; that the term of kingly 
dominion in France was near approaching, he 
had long had reaſon to ſuppote, and ever ſince 
the 20th of June muſt have been certain. But 
though he muſt have conceived, that his enemies 
wanted his throne, he had, probably, no idea, 
that they wanted his lite, nor that of his family. 
Royalty had long been a burthen, and ceafing 
to act as a king, he determined to ſubmit in the 


ſonal motives, mad2 court to all parties, and took care not to 
offend any openly. Even 1n the preſent cafe, when he led the 
monarch and his family captive, he might and did boaſt of 
having ſaved their lives. The queen oppoſed herſelf ſtrongly 
to this meaſure. ES 
* For the offer: made to the king by the royaliſts and con- 
ſtitutional parties, v-ho had coalized in order to oppoſe the anar- 
chiſto, fee Nose L. at the end; ns none of theſe were attempted 
to be put in execution, we ſhould not have noticed them, were it 
not to prove, that the party of moderate revolutioniſts could 
conſpire as wel] as others, as ſoon as they could no longer rule. 


Man- 
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manner that was the leaſt likely to be fatal to his 
people, to his family, and to himſelf. 


We have already obſerved, that the details of 
this terrible day are foreign to the preſent work ; 
beſides, this day alone would require a volume: 
we muſt, therefore, only look to the conduct of 
the leaders of the people, and ſtill follow them 
out in their villany and in their cruelty. 


On the arrival of the royal family at the aſſembly, 

they were not received with any ſtudied marks 
of diſreſpect, for the queſtion of which party was 
the ſtrongeſt was not vet decided, 


The king, on quitting the palace, had given 
orders, that no reiiftance ſhould be made,“ he 
had even ordered that it ſhould be evacuated ; 
but, through the confuſion which reigned at the 
time, his orders were not communicated to the 


The words of the king were, Allons, Meffieurs, il n'y a 
* plus rien q faire ici.” This was a direct order to abandon 
all idea of reſiſtance, and even to abandon the palace itſelf; and 
had it been tranſmitted to the guards and gentlemen who were 
in the apartments, would have prevented the battle, and thereby 
greatly diminiſhed the horrors of that bloody day ; bur in the 
midſt of the confuſion it was forgotten, and this made the guards 
in the palace think that the king had baſely abandoned them 
M. Bertrand, in his letter to the preſident of the national con- 
vention, ſays, that there were ſo many witneſſes to the truth of 
this fact, that it is impoſſible to doubt its reality. | 


Swiss 


— 
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Swits guards, nor to the other toldicrs who were 
in the palace; and it is probable, that if the king 
had remained in the palace, or if the order which 
he left had been attended to, that day would 
not have been ſo fatal to his party. 


Though the Swiſs, and all the guards and 
other perſons in the palace, loſt courage when 
they found themſelves abandoned, and thought 
that they were betrayed, yet the victory was at 
firſt on their ſide, and it is aſtomſhing how they 
made head againſt ſuch a numerous enemy. 
There were not above 1000 perſons in all who de- 
fended the palace, and who were diſperſed in diffe- 
rent courts and apartments; their aſſailants had 
cannon, while thoſe in the palace had none; yet 
above 4000 of the affailants were killed, and the 
victory would, in all human probability, have been 
decidedly in favour of royalty, had its brave de- 
tenders not thought they were abandoned by his 
majcſty, and Jett to be facrificed.* There are, 
theretore, many reaſons for thinking, that wathout 
the inſidious advice of Rœderer the Jacobin 


If they had not thougli this, their firſt outſet having been 
Victorious, he national guards would have joined them, as thoſe. 
brave fellows atwav® prefer the ſtrongeſt ſide, and it would 
have enced lice the fur!lade of the Champ de Mars, the cauſe 
of order would have triumphed, and, perhaps, time might have 
operated gradual changes on the conſtitution, that would have 
tendcred u capable of maintaining itſelf. 
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ſaction would not have ſucceeded, notwithſtand- 
ing all its precautions.* 


The 1oth of Auguſt is, no doubt, the day on 
which the anarchiſts prevailed completely; but 
there is not a day in which they were either more 
contemptible or more horrible. 'The cowardice 
of the morning was equalled only by the cruelties 
of the afternoon ; cowardly combatants they be- 
came mercileſs conquerors, and the aſſembly ſet 
the ſeal upon its infignificance and its perfidy 
to the nation, by becoming the paſſive inſtrument 
of the faction which ruled. 


No ſooner had victory declared on the fide of 
the people, than the ſanguinary meſſengers of 
the mob and the aſſembly vied with each other 


*The contraſt between the 14th of July, 1789, and the 
roth of Auguſt, 1792, is very ſtriking. At the period firſt 
mentioned, the peaceable and quiet inhabitants of a large city 
riſe in a maſs, and put to flight, without bloodſhed or reſiſt- 
ance, a very numerous military force; on the roth of Auguſt, 
a very inconſiderable military power is oppoſed, and at the 
firſt with great ſucceſs, to a maſs of people, bred up to in- 
ſurrection and plunder, and well ſupplied with arms and am- 
munition, which laſt the guards of the palace wanted. The 
Marſellois and their companions were commanded by General 
Weſterman, a Pruſſian, and had abundance of ammunition, 
tach man having 100 cartridges, while the guards ſent to pro- 
tect the palace had only three charges. | 


In 
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in humbling his majeſty and cxalting the leader 
of the faciious, the mayor of Paris. The decrees 
of that memorable day are too deſcriptive of the 
abject and mean ſpirit of the aſſembly,“ but that 
of their hatred to royalty, not to be preterved as 
ſ,ccuncn> of their manner of acting. 


It was deerced firſt, that his majeſty ſhould be 
tient to the palace of the Luxemburg, with his 
family. The decree of ſuſpenſion was only pro- 
viſional, the civil lift was ſuſpended, but a re- 
venue for the king was to be atligned. There 
appearcd in all this ſome remains of a regard for 
royalty, but no---Theſe decrees were to deceive the 
eighty-three departments of France, ſeventy-three 
of which were known to be in favour of royalty, 
and a miſcrable priſon, hard treatment, and the 
bare neceſſaries of nature, were for Louis XVI. 
and his unfortunate and amiable family. This 
more than Machavilian duplicity and ſavage 
cruelty was planned in preſence of that intereſting 
aſſemblage of ſuffering goodneſs, innocence, and 
beauty, that would have diſarmed any other band 


* During the whole of the day the mob ſent addreſſes and 
propofitions to the aſſembly, ſome of which were ridiculouſly 
e ctravagant, and all were received with enthunaſn, and whatever 
was proputed was decreed by acclamation and unanimity. [See 
woo Ar pendi Note M.] 


I, 
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of ſavages and robbers, except a French national 
aſſembly.“ 


All men are not obliged to be brave, for bra- 
very is a natural quality, and not an acquired 
accompliſhment; the aſſembly might, therefore, 
be excuſed for the conduct it purſued while 
under the immediate influence of perſonal fear, 
were it not that, in proportion as that fear wore 
off, its decrees became more cruel and unjuſt, 
At the end of the fourth day the king and his fa- 
mily found the proviſional ſuſpenſion converted 
into impriſonment, in which all the comforts, and 
many of the neceſfaries of life, were denicd them ; 
while the aſſembly added to the mockery of the 
injuſtice by aſſigning them a fixed ſum of moner-t- 
for ſupplying their wants, which was never in- 
tended to be paid. 


The aſſembly was afraid to ſow their inten- 
tions till all the faithful attendants of the mo- 
narch had been diſperſed; an it was not till after 
the few gentlemen were diſperſed who had fol- 


* As it is eſteemed a republican virtue to call things by their 
true names, beſides, as brigandage and murder have become 
honourable in France, it is to be preſumed that the calm repre- 
ſeatatives of the French people will have no objection to | their 
own rules being applied to themſelves. 

+ Half a million annually was propoſed, or about twenty 
thouſand pounds; but decrees were now no more than the 
words of an intoxicated man- never thought of after. 
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lowed him to the national aſſembly, that the 
royal family was put under the care of its moſt 
cruel cnemies, Petion and Manuel. 


The monarchy of France had ceaſed morally 
to exiſt ever ſince the 14th ot July 1789, and 
an end was put even to the ſhadow of kingly 
power by this laſt inſurrection. Hitherto a jum- 
ble of principles ill- combined had been the occa- 
ſion of much miſery, misfortune, and crime; but 
what follows was reſtrained by no principles 
whatever, by no government, nor even by the 
appearance of one; and, it what is paſt is a ſpe- 
cunen of the conduct of men under the combined 
influence of miſtaken principles and violent paſ- 
ſions, what follows is a ftill more terrible one of 
what men do when under the influence of pai- 
fion only, without the controul of any principle 
at all. In the firſt part of the revolution people 
talked of right and juſtice, though they do not 
ſeem to have been underſtood ; but, in the latter 
part of ther career, the democratic leaders have 
only talked of neceſſity, expediency, and ſeverity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT, As 


Conduct of the chiefs of the revolt who were at the Ho- 
tel de Ville--Cruelties of the 10th of Auguſt— 
Decrees of that day Inſidious conduct towards the 

king aud treachery to the nation Manner in wvhich 
Paris ruled deſpotically over France Diiculties 
atlending the eſtabliſhment of a FREE republic in a 
large, populous, and old countiy - Compariſon between 
the deſpotiſm of unlimited monarchy and republican 
deſpotiſm— Few inflances of unlimited monarchies, 

and thoſe confined to Afia and Atrica General re- 
fections. 


TMIIS ſecond period of the French revolution 
which now begun, ſhews in all its extent the 
misfortunes and crimes that reſult from encou- 
raging men to rebel againſt legitimate authority. 
The reign of the people was now fairly cftabliſhed, 
and the firſt operation was to maſſacre all the 
Swils guards who fell into their hands. Numbers 


were 
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were murdered and mutilated in detail, but the 
large column which had been taken was con- 
ducted to the Hotel de Ville, and, according to the 
cuſtom, (begun with Bertier and Foulon two ycars 
ago,) they were all maſſacred at the foot of the 
ſtairs, and in preſence of the ſelf-created, uſurp- 
ing magiſtrates. Theſe murders were all ap- 
proved of and protected upon the great ſcale, but 
the aſſembly pretended to preach reſpect to per- 
ſons and property, when. any particular occaſion 
occurred that might ſhew ſomething like a regard 
to juſtice without deranging the main plan of ex- 
terminating its enenues. As crueltyand humanity 
are incompatible with cach other, and cannot 
lodge in the ſame breaſt, the aſſembly, tlie leaders 
of the revolt, and thoſe who conducted it, muſt 
drop all claim to one or other of theſe qualities, 
and certainly it is not to that of cruelty; we are, 
therefore, juſtified in conſidering the caſes in 
which they deviated from their general line of 
conduct, as unwilling ſacrifices made to the 
ſhrine of juſlice and humanity, in order to blind 
the ſpectators with reſpect to the extent of their 


atrocities. 


The new common council of Paris was now 
become the exccutive power, with Petion at its 
head and the rabble at its command; the aſſembly 
having conſented to act the part of a paſſe in- 

ſtrument, 
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ſtrument, and to decree whatever the populace, 
{et on by the municipality, demanded, all power 
might be ſaid to be lodged in the mayor and his 
conſorts, who were the leaders of the Jacobin and 
Cordelier clubs. 


The municipal officers were formidable from 
their violence of diſpoſition, as well as from their 
great number; ſelected from the different quarters 
of Paris, they had ſpies, connections, and enemies 
in every part of that large and populous city. 
A part of this number remain. J at the Hotel de 
Ville to deliberate and ſend off orders, and the 
remainder were diſpatched to ſee them executed. 
The barriers had all been ſhut at an early hour 
in the morning to prevent their victims from eſ- 
caping, as well as to prevent the departments of 
the kingdom from hearing the hiſtory of what was 
going on till all ſhould be finiſhed. In this they 
imitated the firſt leaders of the inſurrection, Who 
did preciſely the ſame things on the fourteenth of 
July; but as the democrats of former times were 
the ariſtrocrats of the preſent day, they were pur- 
ſued with unrelenting vengeance, for they had 
been popular once, and might be formidable now. 


M. de Clermont Tonnerre, one of the mem- 
bers of the firſt deputation of the aftembiy 
at Verſailles to the inſurgents of Paris, when 


the Baſtile was taken, was the ſecond victim 
Ff after 
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after Mandat.“ A number of /»ſpefted perfons 
had been impriſoned during the might only be- 
cauſe they were found walking the ſtreets, and 
becauſe ſome of them had arms, a very natural 


* This gentleman had always profeſſed very moderate princi- 
ples, though he had encouraged the beginning of the revolt, He 
as ſeized by the populace near his own hotel, at a diſtance from 
the Thuilleries. Every thing ſhewed that he was not occupied 
in any ſort of plot or conſpiracy, He uſed his eloquence and 


his arguments in vain. When the people found that he de- 


fended himſelf from all blame, a blow was aimed at him, and the 
attempt to ward it off was a ſufficient crime; he was then attacking 
the majeſty of the nation, and was immediately unmolated to 
its juſtice. This is one of the ten thouſand leſſons given by the 
revolution to thoſe who for one moment think that inſurrection 
can be a duty. The virtnous and moderate Clermont Ton— 
nerre was more obnoxious to the anarchiſts now, than the greateſt 
ariſtocrat had been at the beginning of the revolution. 

The perſons ſtopped in the night time were ſtragglers, who, 


through curioſity, or inquietude, could not ſtay at home; nothing 
could be proved againft them, nor was it attempted. They 


were chiefly voung men, well dreſſed; and ſome of them of wit 
and talents; they were, therefore, ariftocrats, and that was 
enough, republican juſtice and zeal required notking more for 


a pretence, and the real motive was to render the people mad 


with rage. All this was done before the attack of the Thuil- 
leries commenced ; and it is well known that any violent excefs 
of this ſort inſpires a mob with anger againſt the military who 
are ſtationed for the. preſervation of order ; becauſe a crime 
committed leads to the fear of puniſhment, therefore, deſpera- 
tion follows the ſhedding of innocent blood. Beſides this, heads 
carned on.poles ſhew the inhabitants that the mob has tri- 
umphed over law and order, and, therefore, all thoſe who g 
with the ſtrongeſt, became aiders aud abe:tors. 
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precaution in ſuch times; and cleven out of 
twenty-eight were barbaroufly murdered in order 
to excite the people to acts of outrage and vio- 
lence by the double feeling of fear and rage. A 
plot it was pretended had been diſcovered, and the 
heads of the pretended confpirators were carried 
about on poles ; this artifice had already been fo 
often practiſed, and in general ſucceeded ſo well, 


that no doubt can be entertained of the deſign 
with which it was done. 


The populace aſſembled through curioſity and 
anxiety at firſt, but had not taken any active part 
in the attack upon the Thuilleries, but when they 
ſaw theſe bloody trophies, and as ſoon as the unfor- 
tunate guard were conquered, they were ready to 
play their part in robbery and aſſaſſination. 


The trick played off formerly to incenſe the 
people againſt the governor of the Baſtile was 
now employed againſt the Swiſs, and with a 
ſimilar effect ;* they were purſued like wild beaſts, 
and no mercy was given. Their mutilated car- 
caſſes beſtrewed the ſtreets, and. received the laſt 
indignities that a complication of abominable 


* It was ſaid that the Swiſs had betrayed the people by an 
appearance of friendſhip and peace, and when they had made 
them approach, received them with a general diſcharge of muſ- 
ketry. . Nothing was more falſe. 


Fis- paſſions 
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paſſions could inſpire into the minds of a cor- 
rupted and enraged populace. 


The perpetrators of many of the infamies and 
horrors of the revolution are ſkreened from the 
full extent of the anger and diſguſt which their 
atrocities would inſpire, from the circumſtance 
that THEY DO NOT ADMIT OF BEING REPEATED, 
until all regard to modeſty, and the feelings of 
humanity ſhall be flifled in the minds of other na- 
tions ; ſhould ſuch an unfortunate and miſerable 
period ever come, then will Pariſian refinement 
and the acts of the good people {le bon peuple of 
France ſhine forth in all their natural and origi- 
nal ſplendour; till then, we muſt be contented to 
ſay, that depraved imaginations were tortured to 
invent whatever it was poſſible for ſavages void of 
every ſecling of humanity to execute. 


I he porters at the gates of the Thuillerie garden, 
and who were as innocent of what had paſſed at the 
palace as if they had been an hundred miles diſtant, 
were cruelly maſſacred with their wives and chil- 
dren. The menial ſervants of the palace, whoſe 
mislortune it was to be there, but who had not 
engaged in any reſiſtance, ſhared the fate of the 
Swils.“ Cocks, fcullions, man fervants and 


* Thete laſt might have eſcaped if they had imagined there 
was any danger for them, but they fell victims, like many 
others, to the republicans, by not being able to conceive their 
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maid ſervants, all alike, fell victims of the repub- 
lican rage. 


The aſſembly pretended to deliberate calmly, 
and to govern France, while they took the moſt 
important refolutions at the command of the 
mob, and no proteſt has ever yet been entered 
into againſt the legality of the proceedings 
[Note N.] 


As ſoon as matters were a little quieted, cou- 
riers were diſpatched to all the provinces, which 
were in expectation of ſome great event, as in the 
firſt days of the revolution, and ready to receive 
whatever impulſe might be given. There was 
now, however, a difference of the poſition of 
men's minds; at the firſt epoch, men were tired 
of the oppreſſions of a regular government, they 
were now tired of the tenfold greater cvils of 
anarchy. In the beginning, hope of being better 
was the predominant paſſion, it was now fear of 
being worſe that reigned, and of conſequence, 
when the addreſs of the aſſembly arrived, obedi- 
ence and reſignation were ready; but the Jaco- 
bin clubs ſet to work, and ſoon procured ad- 
drefles of adheſion and congratulation on the fall 
of that conſtitution which they had all fo eagerly 
and fo repeatedly ſworn to maintain. Whether 
the villany of the leaders, or the pufillanimity of 
che inhabitants at large was the greateſt, it is 
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difficult to determine; but it cannot be doubted 
that both the two were immenſely great, and it is 
evident that the Pariſian leaders counted upon 
the obedient and ſubmiſſive diſpoſition of the 
nation, becauſe the deſire of adhering to the con- 
ſtitution had been recently manifeſted by a very 
great majority of the departments of the king- 
dom. | 


The leaders of the inſurrection reaſoned thus; 
we are few, but we ſhall. perſuade a number of 
the people whoſe indigence renders them diſcon- 
tented, to join us; when we are ten thouſand, 
no force in Paris can. oppoſe us, and therefore all 
Paris will join with us ; when the deed ſhall be 
done, we ſhall be all equally guilty, and theretore 
Paris will maintain what has become her act and 
deed. Paris 1s the center of the kingdom, and the 
moſt populous city; no one department will 


venture to riſe againſt us; we ſhall call upon them 


for ſupport ſeparately and in detail; they will 
have no time to conſult with each other, and muſt 
therefore be incapable of any ſyſtematic oppoſition. 
Add to this, by our fifteen thoutand clubs, we can 
put the magiſtrates of all France in fear and in dan- 
ger, ſo that before the moment for reflection or re- 
ſiſtance can come, they will be obliged to declare 
themſelves in our tavour; ſhould ſome departments 
not do fo, we have means calily to reduce them 


to 
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to obedience, as they can make no combined 
effort. 


Such was actually the reaſoning of the Jacobin 
leaders at Paris, and the event has ſhewn that 
they were not deceived. 


The great extent of France, and all communi- 
cations from the diſtant quarters being carried 
on by means of correſpondences in Paris, ren- 
dered it abſolutely impoſſible to take any mea- 
ſures to counteract whatever the Parifians choſe 
to do. 


Thoſe who think that republican freedom can 
be eſtabliſhed over a large and populous coun- 
try, are much miſtaken. If there is one large 
city that ſerves as a center, then will it rule the 
whole z if there is no ſuch large city, then will 
the republic divide itſelf into ſmaller fractions. 
Even America, which has ſo many advantages in 
its favour, will either in time ſeparate into different 
republics, or it will loſe its liberty. We.muſt be 

careful 


It is not impoſſible but that the new federal city which the 
Americans are building as a center for their government, at a diſ- 
tance from the ſea, is begun with an intention to prevent the whole 
country from becoming the ſlave of a large capital, and as ſuch, it 
is extremely wiſe, With reſpect to the probability of the American 
ſtates ſeperating, when they become populous, or loſing their 

| 'Fi 6 liberties, 
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careful to make a diſtinction between a republi- 
can form of government and a free government ; 
they may, and ſometimes are united, but they are 
not always ſo, though the republican forms have 
more the appearance of freedom than monarchical 
forms have. 


Deſpotiſm in monarchy ariſes from a general 
diſpoſition in the ſubjects to obey, and in repub- 
lics from a general diſunion and difference of opi- 
nion amongſt the citizens. The Roman govern- 
ment was called republican, until the time of the 
emperors; but it was an abuſe of language to com- 
prehend the Roman provinces under the name of a 
free republic. The free republican government only 
exiſted at Rome, and a ſinall portion of Italy. 
We may allow that the Roman citizens at a cer- 


tain period were free, and that the freedom they 


enjoycd was under a republican form; but the 
free republic only extended to a ſmall diſtance. 
The deſpotic republic extended over a great por- 


tion of Europe. 


liberties, it muſt depend on circumſtances which of the two will 


happen ; but the one or the other muſt happen, and it will be 
lucky for them if they ſeparate, and thereby preſerve their li- 


derty. Fear 1s the thing that ſupports deſpotiſm under a republi- 
can form, and fear cannot be inſpired except when there is 


a powerful body to give the impulſe in ſuch a way, that both the 
action and re- action ſhall have taken place before there is time 
for the dit. erent provinces to conſult together. Until America 
decomes populons, there is not any danger. 


The 
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The republic of Athens was a free republic al- 
together, becauſe its territories were not of ſuch 
an extent as to admit of the chief city giving arbi- 
trary laws to the reſt. 


What was the conſequence of the former of 
thoſe republics ? Why, that Rome increaſed to a 
moſt enormous fize; that the wealth of all the 
provinces was continually extorted from the op- 
preſſed inhabitants, on purpoſe to ſupport the 
enormous expenſes of an enormous city; and 
whatever revolutions the parties in the capital ef- 
fected, the whole of its ſubjects were obliged 
blindly to obey. France obeys Paris in the ſame 
manner ; whether its inhabitants make a conſtitu- 
tion or deſtroy one, it 1s the ſame thing to the na- 
tion at large, they muſl ſubmit. 


The invention of paper money has ſoftened the 
rigour of thoſe contributions, under which in- 
duſtry and capital have been laid to ſupport the 
vices and the expenſes of government ; but it will 
likewiſe be more terrible in the end than taxes, for 
the former robs the nation of all its capital, and 
encourages idleneſs, whereas the latter obliges 
men to be induſtrious, and only robs them of 
part of the fruits of their induſtry. 


As republican forms by no means ſecure free- 
dom, though they afſume its appearance, it would 
3 be 
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be a very uſeful thing to enter fully into an 
inquiry, whether republican detpotiſm or monar- 
chical deſpotiſm is the worſt ? The prejudices of 
mankind are in favour of republics perhaps, but 
it would be very eaſy to prove, that people are 
much. happier under mixed governments, than 
under a purely republican or monarchical form 
of government. It is at all events very certain, 
that the liberty of people under a republic de- 
pends upon the intereſt of all being nearly the 
fame; now, great extent of territory, or thoſe 
peculiar diſtinctions, views, prejudices, and inte- 


reſts, which are to be found i all old nations, pre- 


vent the poſſibility of that unanimity and co- 
operation which are neceſſary in order to pro- 
cure happinets under a republican form of go- 
vernment. America is extenſive, but in all other 
reſpects is at preſent much better fitted for a repub- 
lican than a monarchical government, but it will 
become leſs ſo as it grows older. It was a general 
notion in France, that that kingdom was too ex- 
tenfive for a republican form of government, but 
tlus was combated by the example of America; 
and in this cafe the Jacobins quated example, the 
leſſons of which they had ſo continually neg- 
lected, and upon an occaſion where they could not 
with any propriety be applied. 


Perhaps many people will think that we arc 
going too far in ſaying, that even a mixed go- 
I vernment 
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vernment could not exiſt in France, on account 
of its extent, population, and manners ; but 
ſhould we be wrong, there are at leaſt a great 
many reaſons that ſeem to ſupport it. We muit 
here enter our proteſt againſt the idea of ſpeaking 
in favour of unlimited monarchy and arbitrary 
power, or of any form that is not ſo far republi- 
can, that the people ſhall have repreſentatrves 
with ſufficient power to controul the will of the 
king; yet there are certainly caſes, where a nation 
is unfortunately in a ſtate where thoſe bleſſings 
cannot be enjoyed; and it ſeems probable, that 
the French nation 1s one example. 


There are three ſorts of hereditary monarchical 
governments. 'The one 1s, unlimited or uncon- 
trouled monarchy, where there is no conſtitutional 
act to ſupport the rights of the ſubject, and 
where, of conſequence, the will of the ruler is 
ſupreme, and regulates all. 


The ſecond fort of monarchical government is, 
where there is a conſtitutional act, or where cuſ- 
tom, natural juſtice or precedent, and laws al- 
ready made, are a rule of conduct ſor the ſove- 
reign. This is pure but limited monarchy, 


The third is, that mixed government, where 
the people ſhare in the power of making laws 
with the king, and where they have ſufficient 

f. 
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means of making the conſtitutional act be pre- 
ſerved from any infringement on Jus part. 


Under the firſt of theſe governments, none but 
ignorant barbarians or ſlothful voluptuaries can 
exiſt; but as there does not exiſt in Europe an 
example of one, nor, probably, an advocate in 
favour of one, it is not neceſſary to enter into 
any conſideration of its incompatibility with hu- 
man happineſs.“ 


The ſecond ſort of monarchy is the moſt 
univerſal, in every ſenſe of the word; firſt, ſuch 
governments exiſt, and have exiſted, at all times, 
the bulk of civiliſed nations have poſſeſſed ſuch, 
and do now poſſeſs ſuch ; they may be very mild, 
and the people very happy under them, or they 
may be the reverſe; and it is unlucky, that a 
form of government, under which men may be 
happy, which is fo univerſal and capable of ſuch 
modifications, has obtained the name of ardirary 
monarchy, though that appellation cannot, with 
propriety, be applicd but to the firſt fort of go- 
vernment, of which: we lave been ſpeaking. 

* It is very extraordinary, that neither Goths, Vandals, nor 
any barbarous tribes, formerly in Europe, were governed by 
this. ſort of Kkingly power; nor was ever any tribe of North 
American ſavages, yet Africa and Afia have produced many ex- 
amples of this government, and all the Afiatic and African 
governments approach very nearly to this ſtate of uncontrouled 


1 . 
Kin gl power. 
Re- 
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Republicans are particularly apt to fall into the 
error of calling this limited monarchy arbitrary, 
and as the will conveys an idea of the deed, men 
are apt to think, that wretchedneſs is the lot of 
the ſubjects of all ſuch governments, though expe- 
rience does not, by any means, vindicate or ſupport 
this opinion, which is founded upon the belief, 
that human nature 1s ſo depraved and perverted, 
that rulers are always diſpofed to exerciſe injuſ- 
tice and oppreſſion. This idea is wrong in itſelf, 
and the more inexcuſable in republicans, that all 
their ſyſtems of republican happineſs are founded 
upon the belief, that men are in general guided 
by good intention and a love of their country. 


It may be ſaid, that when people have rights 
ariſing either from a compact made with the king, 
or arifing from certain principles having been 
long adopted and followed, unleſs they have a me- 
thod of defending thoſe principles againſt the 
power of the king, ſuch rights are a mere illuſion. 
This is true, in ſome degree, but by no means 
to its full extent, 


To argue, that a king of Spain, for inſtance, 
becauſe he has no parliament ready in Madrid 
to refuſe the ſupplies, or diſband the army, will 
lay unneceſſary and oppreſſive taxes on the people, 
and declare war without provocation, is as unfair 
as to argue, that the houſe of commons will re- 

fuſe 
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faſe the annual ſupplies, becauſe it has the power 
to do ſo. Thoſe who calculate either upon the 
total depravity of the human mind in kings, or 
perfect virtue in people, are equally miſtaken, 
as the hiſtory of mankind, from the earheſt ages, 
proves beyond a ditpute; and as the revolution 
of France confirms: it therefore follows, that 
the government of a nation ſhould neither be 
founded upon the one nor the other of theſe prin- 
ciples, but ſhould be regulated by the ſituation 
and nature of the people to be governed. 


In Rome, as long as the people preſerved them- 
ſelves from corruption of manners and principles, 
every conteſt between parties ended in favour of li- 
berty; at a later period, when the ſituations of men 
and things were changed, every conteſt ended in 
favour of deſpotiſm. In France, hitherto every 
conteſt tor liberty has ended as in the latter period 
of the Roman government; and in England, 
every conteſt has ended as in the former period; 
there muſt therefore be, probably, ſome ſtrong 
reaſons for this difference of reſults, where the 
motives ſcem to have been the ſame.* 


It 


Unlimited monarchies are rare things, and even thoſe are 
not ſo terrible as people may imagine : a monarch, even in the 
worſt of caſes, begins by making laws, and both his pride and 
indolence are concerned in adhering to them rather than in 
overturning them. The cruelties and oppreſſion of ſuch kings 

are 
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It is not, probably, one ſimple cauſe, but a 
combination of ſeveral different cauſes, that have 
operated ſo hurtfully againſt French liberty. The 
ſize of the country, and the variety of the wants, 
wiſhes, and diſpoſitions of the people, certainly 
are of the number The impatient vivacity, which 
ruſhes too haſtily to concluſions, and rejects thoſe 
precautions which are neceſſary to prevent men 
from ruining themſelves, ſeems, however, to be 
the principal one. 


Another great cauſe is in the vanity and ex- 
alted notions of the people in general, which 


makes them reject the leſſons of experience, and 
liſten to wild theories. 


To theſe cauſes may be added another fill. 
The depraved ſtate of morals, and the conſe- 
quent miſtruſt that takes place between diffe- 


rent parties, which prevents oPPOSITE POWERS 
FROM ACTING WITH UNITED EFFORTS FOR THE 
WELL-BEING OF THE STATE.“ Contented with 

the 
are rather on private and particular occaſions than upon a large 
ſcale; and it is to be recollefted, that the ſupreme power of 
one chief, by puniſhing with promptitude and ſeverity, prevents 
a great many ſmaller oppreſſors from daring to exert their 
power; .tyrants do not love rivals in atrocity, and therefore 


the worſt of them generally protect their ſubjects from all op- 
preſſion but their own. 


* We never find in England different parties expreſs them- 
. felves as it they thought all their opponents in politics were men 
void 
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the means of defence, the different powers in the 
ſtate in England make no attacks upon each other's 
prerogatives; but in France we fee it was a perpe- 
tual war for many ages. The king trampled on the 
rights of the pcople by depriving them of their 
lawful repretentatives, whilſt he had the power 
to do ſo; and no ſooner had an uncommonly 
virtuous monarch reſtored their rights to the peo- 
ple, than he finds himſelf firipped of his own 
with a tyranny and perſeverance without ex- 


ample. 


That the depraved ſtate of morals was a very 
active cauſe we may learn from this, that when 
the revolution began, and the general run of the 
people had yet ſome attachment to principle, 
there were many attempts made to become free 
and happy; but after three years of anarchy had 
rooted up all refpect to things hitherto held ſa- 
cred, the revolution became UNLIMITED ANARCHY. 
All regard to law and natural or eftabliſhed rights 
were equally thrown afide, and there was leſs of 
what is properly called freedom than at any for- 
mer period of French hiſtory. 


void of principle, and not to be truſted. We make in this coun» 
try a diſtine lion between moral principles and political opinions. 
We tuppoſe all men, who form any oſtenſible part of ſociety, 
agree nearly as to the ſormer, though they differ widely as to the 
latter. Nobody will accuſe the chiefs of either party of wiſhing 
do ruin England, but many may ſuppoſe that the meaſures of one 

of the partics lead to ruin, 
It 
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If freedom is only to be obtained by balancing 
different powers againſt each other, as in Eng- 
land, the French ſeem to be incapable of poſſeſs- 
ing it long, from their want of moderation and 
confidence in each other, which will prevent them 
from acting together. And if freedom is to be 
obtained by a pure republican form of govern- 
ment, they ſeem to be equally incapable of poſ- 
ſeſſing it, from the variety of their views and in- 
tereſts, the violence of their paſſions, and their 
want of purity of manners. 


It is therefore, perhaps, more probable that France 
may enjoy liberty under limited, but unmixed 
monarchy, than under either a mixed, or a repub- 
lican form; or, if ever freedom is enjoyed under 
the latter form, it will be when France ſhall be. 
divided, and fo diminiſhed, that the city which 
is the center of government will be no longer ca- 
pable of exerciſing arbitrary ſway under the ap- 
pearance of republican liberty. 


Who is the man, or where is he, that would 
not prefer being under the government of one 
king, than under that of thoſe infamous men, 
who uſurped the government, by placing them- 
ſelves at the head of the revolt on the 1oth of 
Auguſt? Had Robeſpierre, Danton, Petion, or 
Talien, reigned alone and without controul from 
that period, we ſhould not have ſeen France de- 

G g | ſolated 
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ſolated and diſgraced by the maſſacres that ſuc- 
ceeded. It is certainly no great compliment paid 
to kings, when we ſuppoſe them to be upon an 
equality in point of virtue and humanity with 
theſe miſcreants; but it is a very great compli- 
ment to kingly government, when we aſſert that, 
even in the hands of ſuch wretches, it would be 
preferable to a republic in a corrupted ſtate of 


ſociety. 


What may tend a little to confirm us in the 
opinion that monarchy alone, and unmixed mo- 
narchy will beſt ſuit the fituation and character 
of the French nation, 1s, that moſt of thoſe who 
wiſhed to ſee a free government eſtabliſhed in 
France, and who aided to deſtroy the former 
government, but who are equally averſe to anar- 
chy as to ſlavery, are now of opinion that they 
were miſtaken in thinking ſuch a change could 
be effected in France by a national aſſembly, or 
dy two houſes of parliament. 


The law of juries upon the Engliſh plan, 
which is one of the greateſt bleſſings a people can 
enjoy, was never put in practice in France, ſo as 
to attain the end of juſtice ; the ſame diſpoſition 
for intrigue, the ſame want of patience and want 
of ſolid principles led the jurymen aſtray, that 
had ruined the national aſſembly and the nation. 
In the different municipalities and in the admini- 

4 ſtration 
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ſtration of the departments, men were oppreſſed 
with all the expenſes of the ancient government, 
and vexed with all the ſophiſms and new- fangled 
principles of the revolution; ſo that it does cer- 
tainly appear, as at leaft being very problematical, 
whether the French can be happy under any other 
than monarchical government, and that not of the 
unlimited ſort, but, at the ſame time, anmixed. 


We have been naturally led into theſe reflec- 
tions at the time when the revolution changed its 
character, and when the reſults of the firſt prin- 
ciples laid down by the conſtituent aſſembly were 
fully developed ; it was on the 14th of July that 
the nation hadeat of the fruit of the forbidden tree, 
but it was not till the 1oth of Auguſt that its 


nakedneſs and wretchedneſs were perceived. | See 
Note O.7 


The triumph of the rabble was as complete 
over the burgeſſes after the roth of Auguſt, as 
that of the burgeſſes had been over the nobles 
two years before. Men were now glad to hide 
their epaulets and uniforms, as they had formerly 
been to hide their ſtars and ribands; to be ragged, 
dirty, and diſguſting, was the way to be ho- 
noured and reſpected, and was indiſpenſable to 
individual ſafety; it was likewiſe the way to 
power and profit. 


Ggz The 
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The Marſeillois and their affociates were per- 
petually in the club of the Cordeliers. The Ja- 
cobin club for a few e was not quite upon 
the level of the revolution,“ and it was conſi- 
dered as rather being too ariſtocratical for about 
eight or ten days; not that this reproach could 
be made with juſtice to the whole of the club, 
but that it wanted to be purified of many of itz 


members who had formerly ſhewn too much mo- 
dleration. 


The manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſwick had 
produced in Paris a very different effect from 
what he expected; he had threatened when he 
ought to have promiſed; and, as the attack of 

e 10th had laid the Parifians open to all the 
' vengeance which he could inflict, ſhould he ſuc- 
cced, the whole inhabitants joined In wiſhing to 
have him repulſed. This operated a coalition of 
parties, exactly as the fooliſh affair of the Prince 
de Lainbeſc had done at the beginning of the re- 
volution, and its effects were as fatal and as 


formidable to the adviſers of that imprudent 
meauſure. 


The friends of royalty in France were ſorry to 
ſee their fortunes put into the hands of the King 


Au niveau de la revolution, a Jacobin method for ex- 
Preſfing their being ready to ſupport every violent meaſure. 


of 
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of Pruſſia, who was not half ſo much intereſted 
in the reſult of tlie affair as the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Pruſſia, it was evident, could not carry 
on the war at its own expenſe, and it was too 
remote from France to have any thing to fear 
from an attack upon itſelf. Beſides, the court of 
Berlin ſwarmed with men who did not approve 
of the monarchical form of government which 
they were to fight for, and all of whom were the 
enemies of the Houſe of Auſtria. This hatred 
pervaded the officers and the private men as well 
as the courtiers ; fo that great ſucceſs could not 
be expected; and what might, perhaps, have 
been obtained, was rendered impoſſible by the 
effect of the manifeſto. 


It is difficult to conceive by what arguments 
the Duke of Brunſwick, at the head of only 
80,000 men, could be perſuaded, or could per- 
ſuade himſelf, to ſend a manifeſto, in which he 
menaced a great kingdom, to the afliftance of 
whoſe king he was coming, whilſt that king and 
his family were in the power of the very people he 
menaced. Did the duke reaſon from the former 
nature of the French nation, or from its preſent 
diſpoſition? The French were never cowards 
formerly, and lately they had been very bold aud 
audacious. At all events, it muſt be conſidered 
as very dangerous to put ſuch men in fear, and 


Gg 3 reduce 
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reduce them to deſpair, when they had the king 
and his family 1n their power. 


Had the peaceable and well-inclined citizens 
of Paris wiſhed to diſavow the affair of the foth 
of Auguſt, they durſt not now venture to do it, 
becauſe it was neceffary to be unanimous amongſt 
themſelves, in order to avert the evils from a ſo- 
reign army with which they were threatened, and 
from which thoſe moſt averſe to the revolt of the 
roth had the moſt to fear. The revolutioniſts 
who had nothing to loſe could quit Paris, and 
would certainly have done ſo had the Pruſſian 
army advanced, they would have likewiſe carried 
the king and his family with them ; but the ci- 
tizen who had a houſe and ſome property, muſt 
have remained, and ſubmitted to the laws and 
puniſhments which the conqueror might chuſe to 
order. And what could he expect? either to be 
treated as guilty of traiterouſly aiding to attack 
the palace, or baſely looking on. And who were 
to be the judges? why, ſtrangers who knew 
nothing of the matter, 


The violent efforts of the Pariſians to ſtir up 
all France to repel the Pruſſian army, was the 
natural conſequence of this unprudent and fatal 
manifeſto; and we mult lament, that, if the re— 
volution has furniſhcd little elfe on the fide of the 
revolted but perfidy and crimes, on the part of 

thaſe 
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thoſe who wiſh to cruſh it, we have ſeen little 
elſe than blunders, originating in the total igno- 
rance of what was going on in France, and the 
ſtate of the minds of the people. 


The decrees rendered by the aſſembly on the 
roth of Auguſt, [See Note P.] ſhew how readily 
the aſſembly concurred in deſtroying the conſti- 
tution, even upon the ſuppoſition that it did no- 
thing more than concur. 


The king's miniſters were diſmiſſed, and re- 
placed by Le Brun for foreign affairs; Danton, 
that factious and violent republican, for the mi- 
niſter of juſtice; Monge, a teacher of navigation, 
for the marine; Servan, who had been of the 
Jacobin miniſtry a few months before, for the 
war miniſter; and Claviere. Theſe men were to 
ſupply the place of the king in the new order of 
things; that is to ſay, they were to be the exe- 
cutive power,* under, however, the controul of 

Roland, 


* Le Brun was editor of a newſpaper, and had been ba- 
niſhed France, to which he had only ventured to return after 
the revolution had commenced, like many others of thoſe who 


now held places of profit and importance. He has fince been 


guillottined. 
Servan had been openly accuſed by the popular . Le- 
cointre of Verſailles, as a corrupt miniſter who had accepted 
bribes. re has ſince been guillottined. 

Gg4 Monge 
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: 1 who had been miniſter at the ſame time 
with the other Jacobins, and had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by an inſolent letter to his majeſty. | 


The re- appearance of theſe actors upon the 
ſcene ſhews the connection between the plans 
previous to the 1oth of Auguſt, and after it. It 
at leaſt ſhows, that this revolution did not ori- 
cinate in the king, .nor was it the ſpontaneous 
eff ort of the als. ſince thoſe who were ſeen ſo 
long ago preparing the way for it, now were im- 
mediately cxalted by it to the firſt offices in the 
nation. It is thus, that when a rebel prince, in 
Africa, dethrones a ſovereign, he 1s put in his 
place; the perſons who had. been moſt active in 
dethroning Louis XVI. now reigned in his ſtead, 
under the name of the executive miniſters, 


Monge was the ok 3 of them all with regard 
to his paſt life, which was confined to attention to his bu- 
ſineſs. 

Danton had been an advocate for cauſes determined by the 
cabinet council of the king, as our houſe of lords decides in 
England. He was one of the moſt daring and cruel men in 
France. 

Claviere was originally a merchant in Geneva; he had left it for 
the revolution there; then had gone to Ireland to ſettle a colony, 
| which he had ſoon left in order to job in the funds in Paris. He 
was a man of knowledge in ſeveral lines, but of a cruel and vin- 
dictive temper. He cut his throat in priſon, as Roland did 
on the high road near Rouen. 


Three 
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Three. years had been employed in France to 

render odious the characters of kings and queeng, 
by collecting the crimes of thoſe indrvidual mo- 
narchs during many centuries, who had rendered 
themſelves juſtly odious by abuſing the power put 
into their hands. But the monarchs of the aſ- 
ſembly, of the miniſtry, and of the municipality, 
willing, perhaps, to ſpare their hiſtorians a fimilar 
trouble, begun by exhibiting in a few months 
more crimes and horrors than the hiftorian would 
be able to relate, or the reader to remember. 


We haye already faid, that the nature of the 
cruelties exerciſed prevented a regard to decency 
from calling down upon the perpetrators the full 
extent of the vengeance of mankind. It is equally 
true that their multiplicity prevents a complete do- 
tail; ſo that we may fay, that both for enormity 
and extent their crimes ſurpaſs deicription. 


As, aftcr the 10th of Auguſt, one of the firſt 
acts was to ſuppreſs all the royalift, or even the 
moderate newſpapers; as the liberty of the preſs, 
which had never been fully eſtabliſhed except for 
the violent faction, was now entirely at an end, 
we mult take the teſtimony of levellers and anar- 
chiſts for the proofs of their own crimes; and we 
ſhall ſee that, though probably they do not go 
nearly to the extent that truth would require, yct 
they go far enough for the purpoſe of convincing 

us 
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us that no government was ever ſo eruel, ſo un- 
juſt, nor ſo treacherous, as that of the leaders of 
this ſecond revolution. | 


Cambon, in a ſpeech to the national conven- 
tion, in November following, fays:* 


« Witneſs myſelf to many facts, I think it ne- 
te ceſſary to ſpeak of them, that the convention 
% may avoid what the legiſlative aſſembly ſuf- 
“ fered. An enemy to kings, I embraced with 
* eager joy the revolution of 1789, which brought 
« on the fall of kings. When I arrived in Paris, 
« I perceived that a ſecond revolution was ne- 
« ceflary to conſummate the fall of kings. That 
« revolution was effected, not by thoſe who pre- 
tend to have effected it, but by the legiſlative 
*« body, which diſbanded the guard of conſpi- 
* rators of the king, which had ſuppreſſed the 
« ſtaff officers of the Pariſian guards, and or- 
* dered the Swiſs regiments to be diſmiſſed ; and 
« which had ſent away the regular troops from 
“ Paris, in order that the people might have 
« nothing to fear. The palace of the Thuilleries 
« felt the blow, and ſhut up its garden. The le- 
* giflative body, always revolutionary, faid; © You 
* ſhut up your garden---well, we will open it; 


* Cambon.---This is the financier who regulated all the 
Anances until Barrere's expulſion from the aſſembly. 


« and 
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and the garden was opened, in ſpite of the ty- 
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rant who had ſhut it. That meaſure ſeemed 
contemptible, but it was revolutionary. The 
Pariſian, enemy of royalty, ſaw that all obſta- 
cles were removed, and he ovcrturned royalty; 
the agitators, ſeeing government diſorganiſed, 
began to attack the legiſlative body. They 
wiſhed to turn the revolution to their own ad- 
vantage. From that time, 7here are no horrors 
of which the legiſlative body Twas not a witneſs. 
From that time, the legiſlative body was obliged 
to beg, not the people, which does not need 
ſuch prayers, but the agitators, who wanted 
to maſſacre and deſtroy all. La Croix was 
obliged to go upon his knees to ſtop their fury. 


The legiſlative body ſuffered much. The palace 


wanted to attack ſucceſſively all thoſe who de- 
fended liberty. It failed, becauſe the legiſlative 


body was reſolved to fave liberty. The legiſlative 
body thought, that a revolution ought to be 


the act of the whole nation, and decreed, that 
20,000 men ſhould arrive in Parts. Deſpotiſm 
ſaw this with affright ; it thought, that 20,000 


men added to the Pariſians might eftabliſh 
and maintain order. Unfortunately, thoſe 


29,000 men did not arrive, for they would have 
ſaved us from the anarchy that has reigned 


ſince the 10th of Auguſt. The 2d of Septem- 
ber J was greatly grieved. If we had then 
taken n of the municipal ſorce, anarchy 


« would 
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would have been prevented. I approve of the 
revolution of the roth of Auguſt,” 


M. Cambon, who preſerved his credit with the 
convention longer than Robeſpierre himſelf, here 
avows the plan laid to dethrone the king, by 
ſending away his guards, &c. as we have endca- 
voured already to explain. He accuſes, never- 
thelcts, the palace of attacking, ſucceſſively, all 
thoſe who wanted to defend liberty. Both cannot 
be true. The firſt aſſertion is proved by the de- 
_ crees of the aſſembly, the ſecond is without any 
ſhadow of proof ; therefore there is no heſitation 
which of the two deſerves moſt credit. 


M. Camban ncxt declares, that intriguers wiſhed 
to profit by the revalution, and oppreſs the at- 
ſembly of which he was a member ; and from 
that time there were no horrors to which the aſ- 
ſembly was not a witneſs. But who were thoſe 
intriguers ? why he explains this by ſaying, if the 
municipality had been broke, all anarchy would 
have been prevented; it follows then, as clearly as 
any truth can follow, that the municipality which 
conducted the 1oth of Auguſt, of which he ap- 
proved, conducted the ſubſequent horrors ; that is 
to ſay, M. Cambon approved of horrors, and 
called them patriotiſm and virtue, when directed 
againſt the court; but the ſame were horrors of 
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the moſt terrible ſort, the moment that the preſi- 
dent of the aſſembly was obliged to go down 
upon his knees to avert them from the aſſembly. 


This has been the uniform method in which 
the revolutioniſts have viewed the revolution; as 
long as pillage, maſſacre, and revolt, were em- 
ployed againſt their enemies, it was virtue; but 
the moment it turned towards themſelves, it was 
the greateſt and moſt exccrable horror: ſo that 
he who writes about the crimes and cruelties of the 
Jacobins only differs with themſelves in reſpect to 
the commencement of the horrors, but not about 
their exiſtence; in this all agree; and it is very 
lucky, that their condemnation coming from their 
own mouths, there is no room to diſpute about 
its juſtice. 


The heroes and patriots of the 1oth of Auguſt, 
the virtuous mayor, Danton, and his atlocaates, 
and Talien, the moderate Talien, conducted the 
horrors of which Cambon complains; Robeſ- 
pierre, Barrere, Collet d'Herbois, and the demi- 
god Marat, were likewiſe of the party on both 
occaſions. The fact is, that the perpetrators of 
both were exactly the ſame, as Cambon, without 
intending it, plainly ſhews; but as the maſſacres 
of which we arc gcing to ſpeak preſently, could 
find no excuſe whatever, whereas that of the 
roth of Auguſt, by the aid of falſity and fiction. 

| could 
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could be a little diminiſhed, it was found con- 
venient to throw the former upon the ſhoulders 
of another ſet of anarchiſis who were leſs known, 
or who were contented to divide the dangers and 
the crimes in the way that would be moft advan- 
tageous to their abominable cauſe. 


As ſoon as the addreſs to the departments was 
diſpatched, and the people, literally tired with 
killing and pillaging, had become a little more 
tranquil, the atlembly voted a ſum of money to 
the familics of thoſe who had fallen on the 1oth 
of Auguſt, and alſo decreed a public funeral cere- 
mony, in order to ſhew that honour to the victims 
of revolt that ſo ſacred a duty required. 


To this decre, of which the mtention was 
certainly bad, as it tended to render honour- 
able what was infamous, ſucceeded the crueleſt 
and the moſt unjuſt decree that ever tyrant made. 


The aſſembly, after decreeing the urgency of 


the caſe,* decrees, 


Art. I. All thoſe eccleſiaſtics, who have not 
taken the oaths required, or who have retracted 
and perſiſted in their retraction, are ordered in 


* Decreeing urgency was the method adopted when they 
wanted to be unſhackled by law, juſtice, humanity, or any for- 
mer decrees. 


eight 
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eight days to quit the limits of their reſpective 
departments, and in fifteen days the kingdom; 
this delay to be counted from the publication of 
the preſent decree. 


Art. II. Conſiſts of rules for executing the 
above article. 


Art. III. Thoſe who do not obey the preſent 
decree ſhall be baniſhed d la Guyanne Frangaiſe.--- 
[Here follows the manner of executing this ar- 
ticle. ] 


Art. IV. Thoſe who leave the kingdom in a 
voluntary manner, are to have neither penſion 
nor revenue, but are to receive three livres for 
every ten leagues of the journey to the frontiers.* 


Art. V. Every eccleſiaſtic, who ſhall remain 
after he has declared that he will go, or who ſhall 
return, ſhall be condemned to ten years impriſon- 
ment. 


VI. All other ecclefiaſtics, who were not 
obliged by law to take the oath, whether regular 
or ſecular prieſts, clerks, or lay-brothers, without 
exception, ſhall be ſubjected to the above decrees, 
whenever by any exterior acts they ſhall have 


* Fqual to an Engliſh penny per mule. 
| i COA 
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occaſioned any troubles, or when fix houſekeepers 
in the department ſhall demand their baniſhment. 


Art. VII. Rulcs for executing the above decrees. 


Art. VIII. Infirm prieſts and thoſe above fixty 


years of age, are excepted. 


IX. The eccleſiaſtics excepted, ſhall be affem- 
bled in the chief town of each department, in a 
houſe of which the municipality ſhall have the 
inſpection and the police. 


The three remaining articles are to regulate 
the exccution of the decree, which is the moſt 
crucl and unjuſt that ever was pronounced. The 
ſtranger who reads it, will imagine that he perceives 
a ray of humanity acroſs the injuſtice, when he 
fees the eighth article, which makes an exception 
in favour of the aged and the infirm; but this 
was only a ray of cowardice and cruelty ; thoſe 
aged and infirm, as we ſhall toon ſee, were re— 
ſerved for the maiticres and flaughters which 
have ſince that time taken place at Paris, at 
Nantes, and through the whole kingdom, and 
which have ſerved to heap opprobrium on the 
French nation that perpetrated or permitted them. 


It was this terrible decree which is fo ſhameful 
to the French nation, that afforded England the 


OPPOT=- : 
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opportunity of diſtinguiſhing itſelf above all other 
nations for generoſity and liberality of ſentiment, 
by receiving with compaſſion, and ſupporting 
with liberality the exiled prieſts, who, in the end 
of that year, arrived in ſuch numbers from the 
perſecutions of their ſavage countrymen. 


The victims of the deſpotiſm of Louis the 
Fourteenth, when he revoked the edict of Nantz, 
were well received, but they brought with them 
arts, induſtry, and capital; they were of our own 
religion, yet our generoſity towards them, then, 
was juſtly celebrated. The latter inſtance of 
Engliſh generoſity deſerves ſo much the greater 
praiſe, that it was entirely without any intereſt, 
that it was to men of a different religion, and has 
has been more extenſive and much longer con- 
tinued, * 


This 


* Tt miglit with great propriety be recommended to the emi- 
grants to keep up a better police amongſt themiclves than they 
do. Many have ſignified that France was more noble and more 
generous to the followers of James the Second of England, than to 
give them only two Louis a month; do theſe ungrateful ignorants 
know that James the Second had few followers, and moſt of 
them excellent ſoldiers, who ſerved Louis the Fourteenth well ? 
It is to the emigrants themſelves to prevent ſuch ſcandalous ingra- 
titude from being manifeſted ; and it is recommended to thoſe 
worthy characters who have been placed at the head of the office 
for aſſiſting lay emigrants, to be circumſpect in how they apply 
money that is deſtined for the helpleſs, and not for thoſe who 
| | H h keep 
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This decree was followed by others in rapid 
ſucceſſion, which not being urgent, prove how far 


the aſſembly meant to adhere to its proteſtation of 
not augmenting its own power. 


Ihe deſtruction of all the ſtatues of bronze, to 
be converted into cannon ; the anniliilation of all 
claims for indemnity, for ſuch feudal rights as 
the conſtituent aſſembly had thought required 
any; the diviſion of waſte lande, and the 
ſup-r->fion of the order of merit of St. Louis, 
were decreed; and to complete the catalogue, the 
diviſion and fale of the lands of all the emigrants 
followed. 


Such decrces, admitting their juſtice, ought 
to have been left to the convention, if the legiſ- 
lative aſſembly had withed not to extend its own 
power. 


The regulations for calling a convention of tlic 
people were then next made; and as it had al- 
ways been their method to put practice and prin- 
ciples in oppoſition to cacll other, it was ordered 


keep chambermaids aud valets. There are no valets allowed to 
a decayed Engliſh gentleman.— This hint is meant in juſtice to 
tin deſerving emigrants, and to the Engliſh nation, which pays. 
Alt is to be preſumed that it would be uſcle(s to fav any more 
on tics ſubject. This advice is for the advantage of theſe to 
whom it is addreſſed. 


I by 
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by theſe regulations that the primary aſſemblies 
ſhould have no power to name their repreſenta- 
tives at the convention, they ſhould only have 
power to chuſe electors, who ſhould aſſemble and 
chuſe repreſentatives. This, which if the word 
national convention has any fixed meaning, is 
totally incompatible with ſuch meaning, gave a 
double ſcope for intrigue. The Jacobin emiſ- 
ſaries had the double chance of gaining the pre- 


ponderance in the primary aſſemblies, and in the 
elcctoral aſſembly. 


The French nation had been all alive after the 
14th of July ; hope had re-animated order which 
inſurrection had deſtroyed ; but after the 1oth of 
Auguſt, there was no hope to effect ſuch re-ani- 
mation, and accordingly the clections were con- 
duced by only a ſmall portion of the nation, and 
thoſe of the moſt profligate and wicked. 'The 
convention has fairly ſhewn by its own conduct, 
what ſpirit reigned amongſt the electors. 


To theſe decrees ſoon ſucceeded activity of exe- 
cution, and it was pretty well underſtood, that 
as the decree againſt emigrants, and for dividing 
their lands, was an excellent expedient for en- 
riching the nation, it would be well to increaſe 
the number of emigrants, or to punith thoſe who did 
not emigrate, in ſuch a manner as to put an end 


to the ancient race of proprietors in France. 
Hh 2 For 
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For this purpoſe, arreſts and viſits in private 
houſes to diſcover ſuſpected perſons were inſtitu- 
ted, under the inſpection of the bloody munict- 
pality. The ſection of Paris, which had but a 
few wecks before ſhewn their attachment to the 
conſtitution and to royalty, now ſhewed great 
alacrity in exccuting thoſe decrees of arreſt upon 
ſuſpicion. There were two hundred and eighty 
members of the Hotel de Ville, about fix hun- 
_ dred officers belonging to the ſections, and moſt 
of them men whoſe names and manner of fign- 
ing, as well as whoſe perſons were unknown in 
Paris. As all thoſe were active in accuſing, ſign- 
ing orders for arreſts, and executing thoſe orders, 
the number of perſons who were ſeized was very 
great. In this confuſion, all ſort of regard to 
truth in the accuſations was out of the queſtion, 
as being totally impoſſible to be aſcertained. Pri- 
vate vengeance did a great deal, and the defire of 
pillage ſtill more. The members of the ſections 
having become the agents of the principal leaders, 
through fear, the whole of the national guards, 
with only a very few exceptions, were juſt as com- 
pletely at the orders of the Brigands, as they had 
ever been at thoſe of Bailly and La Fayette ; 
with this difference, that from willing foldiers 
who ſometimes ſpoke their mind, they were be- 
come obedient ſlaves, who durſt not even mquire 
into the motives of their maſters. 

2 It 
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It was reſolved, according to the French cuſ- 
tom, to organiſe arreſtation; thoſe who had or- 
ganiſed revolt and anarchy, might eaſily expect 
ſucceſs in ſo ſimple an operation as that of arreſt- 
ing a few thouſands of individuals, who being ſe- 


parated, could make no reſiſtance. 


Under the pretence of ſearching for concealed 
arms, al! the citizens, except thoſe who were to 
be employed by the municipality, were ordered 
to remain at home, the barriers were ſhut, and 
armed men were ſtationed at all the corners of 
the ſtreets; about one o'clock in the morning the 
ſearch began, by patroles of men with pikes, 
compoſed of hair-dreffers, and workmen of the 
loweſt clafs, under the orders of commiſfarics of the 


ſections, who were little better than themſelves.* 
| This 


* A good picture of this has been given by M. Peltier, in his 
Dernier Tableauæ de Paris, printed in London for the author, it 
is as follows: „At ten o'clock at night, groups of ſoldiers, 
placed at the angles of all the ſtreets, arreſted whoever was yet 
found ſtraying about. Two hours had not yet been ſufficient | 
for thoſe who ſought a place of ſecrecy and ſurety againſt the 
formidable inquiſition. The huſband fled from his wife, and 
the father from his children, whom he preſſed to his boſom, 
thinking it was for the laſt time. Every one thinks himſelf accu - 
« ſed; every one fears that amongſt their viſitors will be ſound 
an enemy or a ſpy, or a ſervant who will diſcover his place of 
refuge. One flies to the moſt diſtant quarter of the city ; 
gere one is received, there one is repulſed, and the fatal mo 
ment which approaches, doubles the inguietude and anxiety. 

Hh 3 © Decency 
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This organization of impriſonment produced a 
conſiderable number of victims, although the 
precautions taken to eſcape were proportioned to 


the vengeance which thoſe who might be taken 
had to fear. 


Parties had fo often changed their maſters in 
Paris, that it was difficult to ſay who was ſafe, or 
who was not. The degraded Pariſiaus, by con- 
tinually obeying the voice of the ſtrongeſt party, 
had alternately been the dupes of all, and few 
people could be certain whether or not they were 
fafe ; and thoſe whoſe public conduct could ſtand 
the teſt, had their private enemies to fear. 


As the priſons were now nearly filled with 
victims, it was thought proper to prepare for the 
cruel ſcene, which the men of the roth of * 
were determined to act. 


It would be uſeleſs to give the names of the 
perſons who preſided at theſe maſſacres, becauſe 
they were almoſt all unheard of till then, and moſt 
of them have never been heard of ſince; but as 


„ Decency is in a degree violated by friendſhip ; here dhe bro- 
&« ther ſhares the bed of his ſiſter, and there 3 virtue 
implore an aſylum from vice ; and many, whoſe lives had 
&* been without a ſtain, ſeek ſecurity under the curtains of proſ- 
“ titution. Every where perſons and property are concealed ; 
every where the interrupted ſounds of the muffled hammer are 
heard ſtriking with a flow and fearful ſtroke.“ 


ſome _ 
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ſome of them were known, and ſome ſtill endea- 
vour to paſs upon the world for men of ptulo- 
ſophy and humanity, they deſerve to be noticed. 


Petion, Manuel, and Danton had long la- 
boured together in bringing about the ſecond re- 
volution, by their manceuvres at the Hotel de 
Ville. Marat, in the club of the Cordeliers, with 
Huguenin (the ſame who had addrefled the king 
with inſolence on the 2oth of June) Panis, Offelin, 
and Talien. 


Robeſpierre, Vigaud, Panis, Bourdon, 1'Huill- 
hier, of the Jacobin club, and Chabot, Merlin, 
and Baziere, of the legiſlative aſſembly and Ja- 
cobin club. It was with the aſſiſtance, however, 
of many more, that theſe leaders effected their 
cruel] purpoſe. Agents and principals there are 
ſuppoſed to have been about nine hundred active 
perſons. Some thouſands, who by a wicked and 
cruel diſpoſition, were led occaſtonally to aid in 
the oppreſſions and arreſts, but not directly in the 
murders ; and the whole city of Paris, conſiſting 
of about one hundred thouſand able bodied men, 
looked baſely on. 


The uſual art of exciting an alarm was em- 
ployed to frighten the people at large, as well as 
the national aſſembly. 


Ih 4 When 
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When the aſſembly had diſcovered that the 
municipality was going on ſo faſt with arreſts, 
and that ſome of its members were amongſt the 
number arreſted ; and when it had reaſon, as M. 
Cambon declared afterwards, to fear that its own 
ſafety was threatened, it broke the municipality“. 
On the zoth the municipality ſat and delibe- 
rated, and on the 31ſt, Petion, the beloved, the 
virtuous Petion, whom they had not ventured 
to diſgrace along with the other members, ar- 
r.ved at the head of a deputation, and coolly me- 


naced the aſſembly with an inſurrection if they did 


not annul the decree. Talien delivered a du- 
courſe, which propoſed plans of a conciliation of 


parties, and of a new organization of the munici- 


pality, ſo that the afſembly was under the ne- 
ceſſity of leaving its decree without execution. 
| So 


* How different to break the municipality now, from the 
flattery beſtowed on Petion the firſt day of the revolt, who was 
the conducter of the municipality. It is plain, when the aſſem- 
bly was guilty of ſuch adulation to Petion, as is contained in the 
decree of the roth of Auguſt, they were ignorant that they were 
giving themſelves a maſter; or if they were not, the influence of 
fear was ſo great, that it overbalanced the danger that was to be 
apprehended from the power of Petion. 


* Huguenin, who was preſident of the municipality, being 
ſent for, not becauſe he had cauſed three thouſand reſpectable 
and innocent perſons to be arreſted, but becauſe he attempted 
to arreſt, or rather had ſummoned to appear, a clerk belonging to 
Briſſot's ne paper office, declared to the aſſembly that the muni- 
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So much for the ſyſtem of terror with reſpect 
to the aſſembly, which was threatened with the 
people ; with reſpect to the people, they were 
threatened with the Duke of Brunſwick and the 
King of Pruſſia, and Danton, the chief of the 
band of conſpirators, by promiſes and threats, 
procured from the aſſembly on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, a decree that walking commiſſaries ſnould 
be named to exccute the will and ſecond the good 
intentions of the executive power, and to aid him 
to ſave the country; and that whoever refuſed to 
give up his arms, or to ſerve in the army, ſhould 
be declared a traitor to his country, and puniſhed 
with death, and alſo that an addreſs to the 
people ſhould be publiſhed. 


Danton was no ſooner furniſhed with thoſe 
powers, than the ambulating commiſſaries were 
named, the barriers were ſhut, and the munici- 
pality publiſhed the following proclamation : | 


Citizens, the enemy is at the gates of Paris, 
Verdun can only hold out eight days, let us 
« afſemble quickly at the Champ de Mars, and 
«© there form an army of 60,000 men to march 
* againſt the enemy.” I 


cipality had unlimited powers, that it was the repreſentative of 
the ſovereign of Paris.—It would be difficuk to conceive an 
overthrow of order, authority, and right more complete than what 
was exhibited at this time, 

The 
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The tocſin was ſounded, and the cannon of 
of alarm fired, and the maflacre ready to begin; 
but till a pretext is found for the firſt murder, 
the people are not ſufficiently animated to ſecond 
the fury of their chiefs ; it is therefore neceſſary to 
find a pretext for beginning, and then all the diſſi- 
culty is over. 


People were diſpatched into all quarters of 
Paris to perſuade the curious and the idle, that as 
the priſons were full of ariſtocrats and ſuſpected 
perſous, and that neceflity obliged the majority of 
the inhabitants to march againſt the enemy, it 
would be dangerous to leave their wives and chil- 
dren to be maſſacred by the ariſtocrats, who had 
a deſign to eſcape from priſon, and deliver up the 
town to pillage, and all the horrors of which ariſ- 
tocrats are ſuppoſed capable. 


Whilſt a general terror was thus inſtantaneouſly 
ſpread through the city, while the tocſin was 
founding, and every thing wore the appearance 
ot the greateſt danger, different bands of aflaflins, 
but none of them very numerous, and all of them 
| headed by tome of the Marſeillois, went to dit- 
ferent priſons. 


Several carriages, leaving Paris with ſome of 
the prieſis who were exiled by the unjuſt decree 
we have already ſeen, were ſtopt at the gates, 

and 
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end carried back to the abbey priſon, and the 
convent of Carmelites, which was alto employed 
as a priſon. As the laſt of theſe unfortunate men 
were deſcending, one of the aſſaſſins pretended 
that he ſaro them makins ſons lo ihe other priſoners, 
and that a general mutiny was intended ; immedi- 
ately all of them, to the number of about twenty, 
were maſſacred. 


The noife of this immediately ſpread through 
Paris, and ſerved as the fignal for beginning the 
work of carnage ; it was the proof that the aſſaſſins 
were not oppoſed by the national guards, and 
from that inſtant the audacity of thoſe who were - 
employed to ſhed innocent blood was without re- 
fiſtance or controul. 


In the convent of the Carmelites were above 
three hundred clergymen, againſt not one of 
whom was there any accuſation, and of whom 
many were diſtinguiſhed for learning, piety, and 
good actions. 


The Archbiſhop of Arles, the Biſhop of Beau- 
vais, and the Biſhop of Saintes, whoſe Chriſtian 
yirtues were well known, were the firſt to fall be- 
neath the ſwords of the aftaflins.*. The active aſ- 
6 ſaſſins 

The murderers on their arrival called out for the Archbi- 


ſhop of Arles, whom they did not know, and whom none of 
his 
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ſaſſins were few in number, and the national 
guards who were at the gates, were more nume- 
rous than they. 


The maſſacre was in the garden of the convent, 
adjoining to which was the chapel; there the un- 
fortunate victims were fired upon as if they had 
been wild beaſts in the foreſt, and when their 
aſſaſſins were ſatiated with that mode of cruelty, 
they were all forced to enter into the chapel, from 
which the murderers brought them out one by 


one, and put to death in the garden. 


Two hundred and forty-ſour innocent men 
were in this manner mailacred, before eight 
o'clock of the Sunday evening, by a handful of 
murderers, and the cowardly national guards 
ſtood looking on.“ Note Q.] The mattacre at the 

Abbey 


his companions in misforture would point out. —When at 
laſt they diſcovered him, one of them cried out“ So, you are 
„ the Archbiſhop of Arles: —“ Yes, gentlemen, I am.”— 
* Ah, wretch, it is then you who ſhed the blood of the patriots 
of Arles.” —* No, gentlemen, I never ſhed any blood, nor 
« did harm to any man in my lite.“ “ Well, then, I ſhall 
* ſhew you how I can ſhed your's,” and at the inſtant he 
ſtruck the venerable prelate on the forehead with his ſabre ; this 
murder was ſoon completed with pikes and bayonets. 

* There were, by all accounts, even tfioſe of the party which 
wented to make all Paris ſhare in the guilt of the maſſacre, not 


_ above an hundred afſathns; thoſe, it has been proved, were paid, 
aud it is certain taat Manuel, the right-hand man of the may or 


at 
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Abbey priſon was ſuſpended after the twenty prieſts 
who had been ſtopped at the barriers, but re-com- 
menced about an hour after with the murder of 
the Swiſs officers, who were ſhut up there ſince 
the roth of Auguſt, and whoſe crimes, in the 
opinion of the people, were too well proved al- 
ready to necd any farther inquiry. 


The loyal Swiſs being diſpatched, the other 
priſoners, who were very numerous and of all 
claſſes and conditions, underwent a ſort of trial 
before a dozen judges named by the municipa- 
lity. The firſt and chief care of this bloody 
tribunal was to demand the effects of the pri- 
ſoners; their interrogation was ſhort, and the exe- 
cution inſtantaneous and cruel. Thoſe who were 
condemned (and very few were not) upon ſuſ- 
picion, or for being related to ſuſpected perſons, . 
were cut down with ſabres by the furious mur- 
dercrs at the door, amidſt the cries of Vive la li- 
bertè, vive ia republique. 


The number of afiaflins was inconſiderable 
here, as at the convent of Carmelites, but the 
circumſtances are ſo extraordinary, and give fo 


at that time, had three days before ſignified in very plain terms 
what was to be expected. As for the ag tional guards, there 
were three times as many of them as there were of the aſſaſſins, 
they are at liberty to chuſe bedcen the character of inhuman 
cowardly ſoldiers or wicked ac<otr 2. <0 

ter- 
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terrible a proof of the ſerocity and depravity of 
the French nation, that the relation ſo intereſt- 
ing, and undoubtedly true, of M. de St. Mcard, 
formerly a captain in the regiment de roi, one 
of the priſoners, merits a particular attention. 
{ Note R.] This gentleman was an ariſtocrat, 
and had been a privileged one, but he was alſo 
an amiable and a reaſonable one. Many people 
were matlacred neverthelets, who had been lets 
active than St. Meard againſt the revolution, but 
who had not his preſence of mind to convert their 
oppoſition to the conſtitution into true patriotiſm, 
which, it is clear, thoſe who overturned the con- 
ſtitution muſt have conſidered it to be.“ 

| I, 

Maillard, the fame who had conducted the ex 
pedition to Verſailles on the 4th of October, 1789, 
was preſident of tis tribunal, as Huguenin, who 
conducted that to the Thuillerics on the 20th of 
June, 1792, was at the municipality ; fo that the 
road to power and importance in this new order 
of things, was preciſely that inſurrection of which 
the firſt philoſophers of the revolution vaunted 
fo much. 


St. Meard does not, probably, venture to vive the. re. 
reaſon for his delivery. It is probable, that the tribune] wiſhed 
to let ſome one eſcare, who, by publithing his trial, might 
ſhew, tiiat they did not put the priſoners to death without judg- 
ment, and St. Meard was i proper man. 
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As it is not of ſo much importance to know, 
in what manner the flames conſume an cdifice, 
as to know in what manner it was ſet on fire, 
and to aſcertain the reſult of the deſtruction, it is 
neceſlary to ſeize all thoſe circumſtances which 
ſhew the connection between the firſt principles 
and the laſt exceſſes. They are eaſily to be ſcen by 
a thouſand inſtances, and therefore it is that La 
Fayette, Necker, and tlie firſt inſtigators of the 
revolution, are conſidered as more dangerous 
men than Maill: d and Huguenin. 


The bonds of ſociety muſt already be broken. 
when ſuch men as the two pretidents of the maſ- 
ſacre are capable of doing much miſchief, In 
any regular government they could but commit a 
theft or a murder, and be ſent to the gallows: 
but thoſe who, aided by a good reputation, 
rank in life and friends, employ themſclves in 
looſening the bonds of tociety, are really dange- 
rous to the whole; and fo dangerous, that unleſs 
a method is diſcovered, of protecting free go- 
vernments from the attacks of ractious PHILO- 
SOPHERS, POLITICAL DIVINES, and REFORMING 
PHILANTHROPISTS, free government will become 
impoſſibie: the rights of men, the reverics ol 
Rouſſeau, the ſophiſms of Seyeyes, led to the 
bloody tribunal of which we have been ſpeaking, 
and to winch we mult yet with reluctance return. 


One 
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One hundred and eighty priſoners were maſſacred 
in the Abbey, amongſt whom were many eccle- 
ſiaſtics and gentlemen of unblemiſhed character, 
and againſt none of whom was there any known 
accuſation ; ſixty- five were diſmiſſed, and about 
an equal number diſappearcd whoſe fate is uncer- 
tain; in all above 300 innocent perſons. 


ne maſſacre of the Conciergerie of the Palais 
de Juſtice, where the tribunal was actually fitting, 
and emploved in judging Major Bachman, of the 
Swiſs guards, began nearly at the ſame time with 
that of the Abbey St. Germain. Eight Swiſs of- 
ficers who were to have been tried, and other 
priſoners who were waiting their judgments, ſome 
of which latter were probably guilty, to the num- 
ber of eighty- five in all, were maſſacred without 
form of procets. 


Two hundred priſoners,“ at the priſon of the 
Great Chatelet, ſharcd the ſame fate with thoſe 
already 


* Among theie priſoners was a. woman who formerly fol 
flowers, and who, in a fit of jealouſy, had mutilated her lover, 
one of the revolted French guards, in a. very barbarous and 
ſhameful manner. She had been condemned, but obtained a 
reſpite for ſome time. The rage of the murderers was re- 
doubled on ſeeing the woman who had thus murdered one of 
their companions; ſhe was tied to a ſtake, her feet nailed to 
the ground, her breaits cut off with a ſabre, and then tortured 
with Ughted torches and pointed inſtruments, in a more cruet 

| and 
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already mentioned. Many of theſe were con- 
fined upon ſuſpicion of forgery, or of paſling 
falſe aſſignats, others for crimes of a private na- 


ture, but none of them had been tried or con- 
demned. 


Seventy-three condemned felons, who were 
to be ſent to the gallies, were impriſoned in 
a cloiſter,* and there they were maſſacred : 
this ſerved as a proof, for Petion and the other 
inſtigators of the whole, that the hatred of the 
people for crimes and criminals was the prime 
motive of action. 


The maſſacre of forty- five unſortunate women 
of the town, at the hoſpital or wrork-houſe of the 
Salpetriere, furniſhed another argument for the 
virtuous mayor and his noble accomplices in fa- 
vour of the juſt vengeance of the people!!! 


The maſſacre at the Bicetre, which was both a 
priſon and an hoſpital, where the guilty, the ſick, 
the wounded, and thoſe in a deranged ſtate of 
mind, were ſhut up together, was the longeſt and 
the moſt dreadful of all. This begun when the 
others were finiſhed. 1 5 


and brutal manner than it would be fit to deſcribe, or than any 
of the North American Indians treat their priſoners. This 
was the reſult of three years experience ii in the art of crueky. 


* The cloiſter St. Bernard. 
I 1 | As 
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As the great number of the priſoners and the cer- 
tainty of their fate inſpired them with the deſire of 
reſiſting, and with ſome hopes of ſucceſs, though 
in irons, they prepared for defence. The aſſailants 
brought cannons charged with grape ſhot to the 
attack, and, in the midſt of ſlaughter and brutal 
inſult, fired upon the priſoners confined in the 
courts as they ran from one {ide to the other to 
avoid deſtruction. They ſhouted applauſe at the 
number of miſerables who fell at one diſcharge, 
and when they thought they were ſufficiently di- 
miniſhed, the remainder were ſhot with ſmall 
arms by way of amuſement. 


This infernal carnage laſted a week, night and 
day without interruption; and the number of 
victims certainly exceeded four-thouſand, but 
many are of opinion they were nearer to fix thou- 


ſand. 


Petion appeared towards the end of this terrible 
ſcene, but was not well received by the mur- 
derers. They had begun the work for his plea- 
ture, and they determined to finiſh it for their 
own. It was thus Petion had arrived on the 
20th of June to compliment the people on the 
calm dignily with which they had inſulted the 
king; he now arrived, that on a future day 1 
might exclaim againit thoſe maſſucres, ſhould it. 
be convenient; amd tie murderers ſeem to have 

been 
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been aware of his defign, by the rough man- 
ner in which he was received. That ſtrangers 
and poſterity may never heſitate a moment in 
joining in this opinion, it may be well to know 
that the mayor's palace was ſo near to two of the 
priſons, that the cries of the dying could be diſ- 
tinctly heard from it, and that it was in the centre 
between all the other priſons, ſo that in twenty 
minutes he might have tranſported himſelf, with 
the armed force which was at his command, to any 
one of the ſcenes of flaughter.* 

The maſſacre at the priſon of the Hotel de la 
Force had been begun on the ſecond of the month; 
but a few only were that day deſtroyed. Two mu- 
nicipal officers, Hebert and I'Huillier, preſided 
there nearly in the ſame manner as Maillard did 
at the Abbey. 


It was in this priſon that the Princeſs de Lam- 
balle, and the other attendants on the queen, 
were connned. A municipal officer had thought 
proper to leave that princeſs there, when the 
evening before he had delivered twenty-four wo- 
men, amongſt whom werc ſeveral of the queen's 
attendants. 


On the 25th of Auguſt, when the aſſeinbly ſuſpended the 
municipality, the armed force of Paris was placed at the difpofal 
of M. Petion. 


{15 About 
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About eight o'clock in the morning of the third, 
this princeſs, whoſe only crime was that of an un- 
conquerable and fincere attachment to her royal 
miſtreſs, and her hatred equally unconquerable to 
the murderer of her huſband, the Duke of Orleans, 
was called up by two national guards, who compel- 


led her to deſcend, in order that ſhe might be trant- 


ferred to another priſon, though her death was 
determined on, and took place in leſs than halt 


an hour after.“ 
It 


* When the princeſs arrived at the bloody tribunal ſhe was 
almoſt deprived of her ſenſes, and had twice fainted away with 
the cries of the dying, and the horrible appearance of the mur- 
derers covered with blood. She was interrogated as follows : 


Judge. Who are vou? 

Princeſs, Maria Louiſa, Princeſs of Savoy. 

Fudge. What is your employment ? 

Princeſs, Superintendant of the queen's houſhold. 

Fudge. Are you acquainted with the plots of the court on the 
roth of Auguſt? | 

Princeſs. I know not if there were any plots on the roth 
of Auguſt ; but I am certain I knew of none. 

Judge. Take the oath of liberty and equality, and of hatred 
to the king, to the queen, and to royalty, 

Princeſs. T will readily take the two firſt, but I cannot take 
the laſt ; it is not in my heart. 

A perſon who was there faid in her ear, ſwear, or you are a 
dead woman. Tie princeſs lifted up her eyes without ſaying 
a word, and went towards the door. The preſident gave the 
uſual ſign for immediate execution, (qr'on elargifſe la priſoniere) 
and in an inſtant ſhe was aſſaſſinated with ſabres, pikes, and bay- 


onets. Her cloaths were ſiripped off, and the naked body ex- 
poſed 
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It is generally believed, that this princeſs could 
have purchaſed her liſe on no other terms than 
that of fabricating charges againſt the queen ; 
but that, on ſuch conditions, ſhe would not only 
have been ſafe, but under the particular protec- 
tion of the aſſaſſins. And if human nature is diſ- 
graced and degraded by the unexampled rage, 
brutal and beaſtly fury of her murderers, it is 
ennobled by the virtuous firmneſs of a devoted 
woman, under one of the moſt terrible circum- 
ſtances which can be conceived. 


The total number of perſons who ſuffered at 
the Hotel de la Force was 164. 


To the maſſacres already related muſt be ad- 
ded that of the priſoners ſent for from Orleans 
at the ſame time, on pretence of conducting them 
to Paris. Thoſe priſoners, ſent there on ſuſpicion | 
for crimes of high treaſon, or ſedition, or inci- 
viſm, or for being attached to the ancient mo- 


narchy, had not been judged with that rapidity 


poſed to the moſt abominable inſults. Aſter laying for ſeveral 
hours as a ſpectacle to the curious, and a ſport to the inhuman 
rabble, it was cut in pieces. The head was carried on a pole to 
the temple, and expoſed to the view of the royal priſoners, who 
expected the ſame fate. The king was compelled to approach 
the window and look at it: the queen and Madame Elizabeth 
had fainted away. The Duke of Orleans gave a dinner to ſome 
Engliſh democrats that day, and he was gratified with the fight. 
of this bloody trophy juſt before they ſet down to table. 
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that ſuited the preſent ſtate of the revolution, 
The high court of Orleans, as it was called, had 
been organized, and the judges named, when 
the revolution was not quite ſo far advanced in 
its progres towards liberty and equality; and, 
being at a diſtance from Paris, the judges had not 
been able to keep pace with the Jacobin club, to 
which they had belonged, ſo that it was tuſpected 
the accuſed might eſcape punithment, 


It would be uſeleſs to relate the perfidious 
manner in which they were ſeized at Orleans, 
and conducted to Verſailles, there to be mait- 
ſacred in the preſence of the national guards 
and municipal officers, without any attem pt being 
mads to ſave them. 


The revolution had now taken ſo horrible and 
ſo decided a turn; the different rulers, whether 
Girondiſts or Mountaineers, “ were all fo evidently 
culpable, and ſo deeply immerſed in guilt, that 
there is neither room nor occaſion for any diſpute 
avout the dilterence of culpability. It might do 
for themtelves to make diſtinctions and to claim 
one action as patriotiim, and blame another as 
oppreſſion and injuſtice; but we muſt confe(s 
that, except to themſelves, no ſuch diſtinctions 
are apparent. | 


— - — — 3 +4 > b * *% 0 a . 
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It would be uſcleſs to fatigue ourſelves by fol- 
lowing out the manceuvres of the leading parties, 
in order to conceal their participation; that would 
be ſuppoſing a poſſibility of doubt concerning their 
guilt, when there can be none.* All that can be 
admitted is, that there were ſome individuals who 
co-operated more through fear than through 
guilt; but that there is any difference of crimina- 
lity amongſt the leaders, we mult abſolutely deny, 
when the public force was ten times more than 
ſufficient to have prevented the maſlacres from 
beginning, or to have ſtopped them in the ſirſt 
hour when begun. 


If there was any one more decidedlyculpable than 
the others, it ſeems to have been Danton; he was 


*The whole number maſſacred from the ad of September 
till the gth, is very nearly as under : | 


At the hoſpital of the Carmelites and St. Furmer 244 
the abbey of St. Germain, - . - - 180 
the cloiſter of the Bernardins - - - 73 
the Conciergerie = - - $1.02 - 85 
the hoſpital ofSalpetriere - - - - - 45 
the priſon of the Chatelet - - = — 214 
the hotel de la Force - - - - «_ - 3106 
Verſailles, the priſoners from Orleans - - 47 

1052 

Suppoſed to be maſſacred at the Bicetre bo 4009 

At the loweſt 5052 
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more active in this than Robeſpierre or Briſſot. 
yet Robeſpierre has been confidered fince as the 
ne plus ultra of cruelty ; fo that we are at laſt obli- 
ged to conſeſs that their criminality is iH o⁰ 
dimenſion, ſince it eludes all effort to meature it. 


Let us turn away from theſe dreadful ſcenes a 
moment, and conſider the language of Roland, 
who, as firſt miniſter, might have made an et- 


fort to ſtop this bloody carecr. Roland, who 


was the chief of the party, which affected to blame 


theſe exceſſes: from his letter we ſhall fee that 


it was to the continuation of inſurrection and 
inſubordination that he attributed all this. The 
whole of the letter is long, and much of it contitts 
of profeſſion of faith, and a regard to conſcience, 
which, if it had ſpoke very loudly, would have 


told him that he ſhould have been protecting lus 


fellow creatures, and exacting obedience to the 
law, in preference to writing long letters on the 
ath of September ; but the following phraſes are 
complete, without any thing added or taken away 
that may alter their meaning. 


„I know that revolutions are not to be calcu- 

* lated by common rules; but I know likewiſe, 
& that the power which makes them ought ſoon to 
* arrange itielf under obedience to the law, it 
t total deſtruction is not intended. The anger of 
the people and the movement of inſurrection are 
com- 
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« comparable to the action of a torrent, which 
ce Overturns ' obſtacles which no other power is 
e able to deſtroy, but of which the overſpreading 
« will carry far and wide the ravage and devaſta- 
« tion, if it does not ſoon return to its uſual 
„ courſe. The day of the roth of Auguſt it is 
ce evident was necefſary ; without it we ſhould 
© have been loſt ; the court had prepared long 
before to complete its treaſons, by ſpreading the 
e ſtandard of death over Paris, and to reign by fear. 
The ſentiment of the people, always juſt and 
ready when its opinion is not corrupted, has 
* averted the treaſon, and turned it againſt the 
* conſpirators, 


« Tt is in the nature of things, and of the hu- 
man heart, that victory ſhould be followed by 
* a certain degree of exceſs ; the ſea, agitated by 
« a tempeſt, roars after the tempeſt is over, but 
e every thing has its bounds, where it ought at 
6 laſt to be terminated. 


« If diſorganization becomes a matter of habit 
« and cuſtom; if men, zealous, but without 
„ knowledge and ikill, pretend to mix perpe- 
« tually with adminiſtration, and to flop its 
e courſe; it ſupported by ſome popular favour, 
e obtained by a great degree of ardour, and main- 
© tained by a ſtill greater facility of making ha- 
<« rangues, they ſpread abroad, miſtruſt and ſow 

calumny 
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< calumny and accuſation, excite fury, and die- 
& tate proſcriptions---the government is then 
only a thadow, it is nothing, and a good man 
4 ſhould retire from the helm of affairs, which he 
« can no longer guide, and which is intended for 
© action, and not for ſhow.” 


No declaration againſt anarchy can be plainer 
than this, M. Bailly or La Faycite could not 
have ſpoken better, and it is preciſely what Briſſot 
ſaid, fix months after, when he begun to loſe 
fight of tne capital, and. to approach the Tar- 
peian rock. To make a diſtinction amongit the 
men who approve of inſurrection, is an abſurdity ; 
they all agree perteciiy in the principles, and only 
vary in the application, and that variation has 
only a regard to themielves. The enemy who 

attacks and batters down a city, when he is once 
in poſſeſſion of the place, builds up its houſes, 
and repairs the fortifications ; and ſo would thoſe 
who patronize revolt with to do, but they ſhould 
not liken revolt, when ſupported by principle, to 
a river that is to return to its bed; it ſhould be 
likened to a fire that never ceaſes till all is con- 
fumed. Have not all thoſe who have witneſſed 
the revolution, feen that the habit of revolt was 
ſubverſive of order, law, and liberty, as Roland 
ſays? and is it not evident, that what men are 
taught to confider as a duty, is very likely to be- 
come a habit with good citizens? Why then, in- 
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ttcad of preaching eternally againſt revolt carried 
too far, and continued too long, do not they at 
once declare that revolt is illegal, and in place 
of being a duty, is a crime? This is the lan- 
guage evidently that ought to be ſpoke, but cach 
one willing to reſerve to himſelf and friends the 
privilege of revolting, when to them it ſeems 
proper, refuſes to make this declaration, and 
cach one has in the end fallen a ſacrifice to this 
terrible article of the declaration of rights. 


Since the deſtruction of the conſtitution, and 
the cruelties which we have ſeen inſurrection and 
anarchy produce, the Jacobins in other countries, 
who have not yet got the upper hand, have 
changed their batteries; they pretend to diſap- 
prove of the crimes, but they fiill preſerve their 
attachment to thoſe principles witch: laid the 
foundation, and paved the way ſor them; but let 
them not think they are to impoſe upon fociety by 
fo flimſy a device. Pction faid, that if the patiiots 
perſecuted thoſe who did not wear red caps, that 
the ariſtocrats would put them on too, and pats 
for republicans, and he was probably very icht. 
Me muſt pay the ſame attention to the Jacobins, 
who finding it is totally impoſſible not to join in 
condemning the horrors lately committed in 
France, are as loud on that ſubject as any body 
elſe; it is not, therefore, by that, that they are to 
be known, but by their invariable endeavours to 
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create diſcontent, and after that, quietly and 
calmly, under the cloak of patriotiſm and philan- 
thropy, excite inſurrection, or at leaſt, by de- 
grees, undermine regular government, ſo as to 
bring on inſurrection. 


It was in this ſituation of the capital, that the 
elections for the national convention begun; and, 
without doubt, it was with an intention to ſhew 
the whole nation what ſort of repreſentatives it 
would be ſafe for them to chuſe, that the mem- 
bers of the municipality tent a circular addreſs to 
all the other municipalities in the kingdom.* 


The 


* The letter of municipality runs thus : 
& Brothers and Friends, 

A terrible conſpiracy having been entered into by the courr 
to deſtroy all the patriots in the French empire, in which 
plot a great number of the members of the national aſſembly 
% were concerned, obliged the common council of the city of 
Paris to have recourſe to the power of the people, in order 
© to ſave the nation. Nothing has been neglected by us, and 
e the aſſembly itſelf has rendered honourable teſtimony of our 


conduct. But who would have thought, after that, that new 
cc 


cc 


conſpiracies, not leſs atrocious, were planned in ſilence; 
* they broke out at the moment when the national aſſembly, 
“ forgetting the merits of the municipality, was going to diſ- 
&« ſolve it as a reward for its civiſm. At that news, public 
« clamours aroſe from all parts, and made the aſſembly feel 
* the urgent neceſſity of uniting itſelf with the people, and 
„ reſtoring the munlcipality to its former power. 
% Proud of ing thus obtained full the national confidence, 
which we ſhall always ftrive to deſerve more and more; 
« placed 
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The atrocity is equal to any thing that is to be 
found in hiſtory, both for the falſities it contains, 
and for the ſentiments, if they can be called by 
that name. 


9 


it 


« placed in the center of all the conſpiracies, we ſhall not be 
fully ſatisfied with our conduct until we ſhall have obtained 
& your approbation, the object of all our views, and which we 
“ ſhall not think ourſelves certain of poſſeſſing, until all the 
departments ſhall have ſanctioned the meaſures winch we 
have taken to fave the nation. 


« Profetling the pureſt principles of the moſt perfect equa- 
& lity, deſiring no other privilege than that of being the 
&« firſt to immolate ourlelves for the good of our country, we 
& ſhall be ready to put ourſelves on a level with the ſmalleſt 
« municipality of the ſtate, the moment that our country ſhall 
% have nothing more to fear from the multitudes of ferocious 
* enemies who approach the capital. 


« We, the commons of Paris, haſten to inform our brothers 

e and friends of all the departments, that a part of the ferocious 
« conſpirators detained in the priſons, has been put to death 
« by the people, an ad of juſtice which appeared to them in- 
„ diipenſable to keep in awe thoſe legions of traitors who are 
© concealed within our walls, at the Poment when the patriots 
« were about to march againſt the enemy, and without doubt 
« the whole nation will adopt the meaſure, after ſo long a train 
Hof treaſons have conducted us to the borders of the abvſs, 
« which uas ſo neceſſary for the public ſatety, and that every 
„ Frenchman will cry out with the Pariſians, let us march 
« againſt the enemy, but do not let us leave behind us traitors 
& who will murder our wives and children. Friends and Pro- 
+ thers, we expect that ſome of you will come to our aſſiſtance, 
* and help us to repulſe the numerous legions of tyrants who 
have ſworn the deſtruction of the French. We ſhall jointly 
« fave 
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It is perfectly evident by this letter, which was 
circulated under the counter-ſign of Danton, the 
miniſter of juſtice, that the intention of its writers 
was to procure the approbation of the whole nation, 
to the maſſacres which they avowed, and to make 
fimilar meatures to he adopted, as they plainly ex- 
preſs themſelves: giving for a reaſon, the neceſſity 
of protecting their wives and children from having 
their throats cut by the priſoners in the different 


Jails. 

At this time there were more than ſeventy tlou- 
ſaud ſuſpected perſons in the different priſons in 
France, and the Jacobin club wrote to all its cor- 
reſpondents, to ſecond this purification, as they 
called it, of the kingdom. 


The addrets from the national aſſembly, and 
this ffom the municipality and Jacobin club, were 
circulated all through the kingdom, and it was 
under the imprefſions which ſuch productions 
were capable of inſpiring, that the aſſemblies were 


“ {ave our country, and we fhall owe you the praiſe of having 
« ſaved it from the brink of ruin. 
(* Signcd,) 
The adminiſtrators of the committee of public ſafety, 
and the adminiſtrators adjoined, Pierre Duplain, 
“ Panis, Serient, Infant, Jourdaill, Marat Vam: 
% du peuple, de Forgas, le Clerc, Dufortre, Celly, 
& conſtituted Ly the commons of Paris, and fitting 
6 at the hour ol che Mayor of Paris.“ 
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Held for chuſing the repreſentatives ſor the na- 
tional convention. 


We ſee how the fame arts have all along becn 
practiſed to prevent the proprictors and lovers of 
peace from aſſiſting at elections. The fans cu- 
lottes, or rabble, had completely triumphed, and 
they proclaimed in one breath their ſanguinary 
victory and their ſanguinary intentions ; ſo that 
moderate men hid their heads, and the conven- 
tion was choſen of the vileſt, the moſt deſpicable, 
and moſt deſperate men in the kingdom. 


The robberies which were committed during all 
theſe arreſts and murders, are caſily to be con- 
ceived ; the numbers whom fear and danger 
drove out of the country were immenſe, and the 
municipal officers and members of the Jacobin club 
who gave them, or procured for them paſlports, 
enriched themſelves by the exaction of enormous 
ſums, and the nation by the forfeiture of the eſ- 
tates of thoſe who fled.* Certainly thoſe emi- 
grants who left France under ſuch circumſtances, 
are not to be accuſed either of want of courage or 
want of loyalty; France was no longer habitable 
for any but brigands, and it is only matter of 
wonder that ſo few emigrated, 

Five thouſand pounds ſterling were frequently given only tor 
a paſſport, and many gave five hundred and leſſer 1ums, to that 


the municipal officers who came into place, ſome oi them with- 
out ſhoes, foon became rich. 


While 
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While all theſe things were going on, M. 
Claviere, placed at the head of the contributions, 
only for the ſake of appearances, as no contribu- 
tions were levied, ſet about laying other nations 
under contribution, by negociations upon the diſ- 
ferent changes in Europe. 


Agents were ſent to London, Amſterdam, Ma- 
drid, and to every country, who had orders to nego- 
ciate bills on Paris, payable (as all the world knows) 
in aſſignats. Thoſe bills being diſcounted in 
foreign countries, the value in ſpecie was remitted 
to France : when they became due, they were paid 
according to the courſe of exchange, but before 
this could be converted into gold or filver, a few 
aſſaſſins were hired to patrole the ſtreets, and 
threaten all thoſe who ſold gold or filver ;* three of 
theſe ſellers loſt their lives, and many were pillaged; 
at other times, when the change was wanted, to be 
raiſed on purpoſe to draw new bills, Clavicre ſent 
men to offer more gold for ſale than was wanted. 
This operation, Which is eaftly conceived by thoſe 
who underſtand any thing of the courſe of 
exchange, was called pumping the banks. 


*The gold and fiiver were {old by porters in the ſtreets, ſome 
of wnon 10:d for their own account, but moſt of them for mo- 
nid men, who did not appear. Sonietimes they were encou- 
raged in tuis traffic, and tometimes chaſed away. Some were 
even maiſacred, and gold fell or rote in price according to the 
riſk run by thee men. | 


- 


great 
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great part of the bankruptcies of 1793, in Eng- 
land, were occaſioned by this operation, which 
had made gold ſcarce in London ; and if an end 
had not been put to it by the war, or ſome other 
cauſe, there is no ſaying to what a pitch it might 
have been carried, for the merchants on the Change 
of London did not perceive the ſnare ; and though 
they were aſtoniſhed that the courſe of exchange 
grew more favourable to France while the Duke 
of Brunfwick was marching to Paris, yet the 
hope of gaining by a quick operation, led them 
into ſpeculations, which muſt have been very 
hurtful to many individuals, and were fraught 
with ruin to the nation. 


It was about this ſame time, that the guard- 
meuble, containing all the jewels of the crown, 
was robbed by the patriots of the aſſembly; and 
as the time was foreſeen, when paper would no 
longer ſerve to buy the neceſſaries of liſe, which 
became every day more rare, every effort was 
made to heap up gold and filver in the mint. 


Had the nations of Europe taken any pains to 
ſtudy the manceuvres of theſe revolutionary gen- 
tlemen, a great part of their plans would have 
been fruſtrated ; but no pains were taken by any 
nation: and if it had been poſſible for the Giron- 
diſt or Gaſcon party to have kept inſurrection | 
under, ſo as to let their plans have tune fully to 

K E operate, 
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operate, matters would have been much worſe 


than they were with oticr nations. 


It will be conſidered, no doubt, as a very ſin— 
cular circumſtance, that though the conduct of 
the rulers cf France was ſuch as all men, ſince 
the days of Nero and Caligula, have joined in 
condemning, vet, in every other nation in Eu- 
rope, their agents were treated with a certain fort 
of diſtinction by certain men, who pretend a 
greater love for juſtice and of a pure conſtitution, 
and a greater zeal for the welfare of the people; 
than any others. In England, M. Chauvelin, 
who had been ſent as ambaſſador by Louis XVI. 
became the charge d'affaire of Santerre, Panis, 
and Petion, and yet every door in England was 
not 1thut againſt him, for cven ſome friends of 
the people entered his door; and if an ill-con- 
ducted, and hitherto untuccetsful but neceflary 
war, bat not put an end to the intrigues, which 
the dazing French agents were encouraced and 
ſeconded in here, we thould, in all probability, 
long ere now have had a committee of brewer: 
and blackguards fitting at the Manſion-houſe, 
and giving orders to arreſt all rich and tufpectes! 
perſons, to ſhut up the Change, and maſſucre all 
the privucrs in the jails of the kingdom. We 
have teen the reſults of philoſophical maxims, 
and we find, that the commanders of the mat- 
ſaeres of September do not, on account of the 
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innocent blood that they have ſpilt, abate one 
degree of their claims to the title of patriots; on 
the contrary, they celebrate thoſe horrors by new 
names invented for the purpoſe, and intcrlard 
their addreſſes to the people with the ſame 
declaration of virtue, conſcience, and purity of 


intention, that are to be found coming from the 
mouths of all patriots.* 


* Soveraign juſtice, the ſoveraĩgn murderers, Septemberizers, 


purifyi ing meaſures. Such were the names given by the Fever 
ding murderers to the crimes of their companions. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Beginning of the reign of Robeſpierre--- Robeſpierre 
vindicated againfl the revolutionifts, the ariftocraty, 
and the whole of mankind—The trial of the king 
--- Probable motive---Vanity of democrats--- Succeſs 
of the republican armies---Condemnation and death 
of the king---New tumults in the convention, and 


fall of Briſſot's party. 


Tur reign of terror was now begun, and all 
parties took a more or Jeſs active hand in it; but 
the revolutioniſts themſelves were not purified; 
terror was not yet organifed and reduced to a 
ſyſtem, it was not completely ſpread. over the 
kingdom, it had only come to perfection in Paris, 
and it was to Robefpierre, that much calumniated 
man, that human nature, but, above all, the 
French nation, has the obligation of reducing to 
method and ſyſtem, what all partics contended 
was right, but what they all alledged might ſome- 
times be abuſed. There is nothing like theory 
and ſyſtem for preventing abuſe, and this, Robe- 
ſpierre, ſo much feared during his life, and calum- 
niated fince his death, perceiving, ſtarted from 
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the obſcurity in which he had for ſome time been,* 
to eftabliſh upon a more regular and ſolid bafis 


the bleſſings of liberty, ah terror, and the 
_ guillotine. 


It might pleaſe Briffot, Danton, Hebert, and 
all the other heads of parties, who were cruſhed 
by Robeſpierre, to declaim againſt him. It may 
pleaſe Talien, Collot d'Herbois, and Barrere, who 
have ſeen him fall in his turn under their power, 
to blame the cor:dudt of Robeſpierre. The for- 
mer, as well as the latter, had perſonal reaſons, 
and were actuated by malice, but to a true revo- 
lutionary philanthropiſt, to a man who approves 
of the revolutionary meaſures adopted in France, 
Maximilian RoBESPIERRE will ſeem not only a 
blameleſs but an illuſtrious and diſtinguithed cha- 
racter. 


Let us examine the claims of this man to the 
gratitude of the revolutioniſts, and we ſhall find 
that they are very great; he is now no more, he 
has now as many enemies as he formerly had 
ſlaves, but thoſe who were never his flaves, are 
not obliged to be his enemies. 


* Robeſpierre did not appear to take any active part in the 
s:5fſacres of the roth of Auguſt. 
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Robeſpierre, as an inventor, has great merit; 
he firſt thought of fixing a price, called the maxi- 
mum, upon all articles uſeful in common life, 
that the poor might have them at a cheap price. 


A philoſopher had invented the guillotine out 
of mere humanity, and a philoſophical atlembly 
had decreed that it ſhould be the inſtrument of 
national juſtice ; but Robeſpierre invented wheels 
to this machine, that the villages and. country 
might partake of the bleſſing ; he attached to it 
ambulant com mi larics and judges, who. might 
adminiſter juſtice with as great promptitude as 
the facred inſtrument inflicted puniſhment.* 
Thus were liberty and equality extended, and the 
meaneſt peaſant could now ſee the philoſophical 
inſtrument of national vengeance and juſtice in 
his own village. 


A Frenchman ſaid, that though others had invented the re- 
volution, Robeſpierre ſet it to regular muſic. 


+ Some ariſtocrats think, that Henry IV. wh. e ambition 
was to ſee every peaſant in France have a pullet in his pot on 
Sunday, was a better fort of ambition; but ſuch are greatly 
miſtaken, for there is no diſputing about taſtes. In the bar- 
barous days of the gallant Henry, the French cried, Five le 
roi et la bonne chere; in the days of Robeſpierre they cricd 
out, Five la guillotine, vive la mort. So each pleaſed the na- 
tion in the way that ſuited its taſte at the time. 
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Had not riches been long conſidered as a crime 
againſt hberty and equality ? and did not Robe- 
ſpierre aboliſh the bank, ſhut up the Change, ſe— 
queſtrate the India Company's magazines, and 
make it the crime of death for any citizen to be 
poſſeſſed of gold or ſilver? and did he not en- 
courage the ſervant to denounce his maſter, and 
the ſon his father? 


Had not the conſtituent aſſembly in the tulneſs 
of its witdom and philoſophy decreed, that. the 
nangman ſhould be an active citizen, and be 
apon a par with the firft prince of the blood; that 
the king and the heir apparent alone ſhould be 
ſuperior to him? and did not the place of hang- 
man become lucrative and honourable iu the time 
_ of Robeſpierre's power? Have not virtuous can- 
didates for that office been ſcen canvaſling for 
votes, as we do at an election for a county meme 
ber in England? And might not this be ſaid to be 
the maximum of philoſophy, and the minimum 
ot prejudice ? Was it not a fair triumph of the new 
principles aver the old ridiculous notions ? and is 
there any thing ſo brilliant or ſo great in the 
reign of the Emperor Augaſtus, ſo boalted and 
fo admired? What are fine arts and ftately pa- 
laces compared to the perfection of the human 
mind when it gets rid of human prejudice ? 
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Did not the ariſtocracy of rich merchants in 
great cities offend the lovers of perfect equality ? 
and did not Robeſpierre make war on all the rich 
merchants and great towns of France ? Did not 
Lyons, the populous, the wealthy, and the in- 
duſtrious, ſee its proud buildings levelled with 
the ground; and its inhabitants, who oppoſed 
themſelves to the ſyſtem of cquality and the de- 
ſtruction of property, put to flight, or to death, 
by thouſands at a time? Did not the richeſt in- 
habitants of Bourdeaux, of Nantes, of Marſeilles, 
and of Straſburg, depoſe their wealth upon the 
altar of the country in preſence of the guillotine? 
and did not thoſe who refuſed to part with their 
property loſe their lives? and were not their w1- 
dows and their children turned adrift to ſeek for 
food and raiment where they could find it ? 
After this, who can complain of the revolution- 
ary conduct of Robeſpierre, and of his love for 
equality? and who can accuſe the man who had 
the courage to put in practice what the others 
had only the courage to contrive ? 


But the merits of this great man exceed all that 
can be ſaid of him; did he not only invent the re- 
volutionary government, that is to ſay, contrived 
the means of giving permanency to the revolu— 
tionary meaſures on the 1oth of Auguſt, and the 
maſſacres of September? Did not he organiſe the 
revolutionary tribunal, which conducted on an 

average 
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average thirty people a day to the guillotine in 
Paris, and over all France many more? Did not 
he gratify the Pariſian taſte, which was changed 

from that of plays and operas, to that of ſhedding 
blood, by affording a public repreſentation gratis 
every day, where blood was ſhed, and where the 
nation had the double enjoyment of contemplating 
the ſufferings of the condemned, and reflecting 
on his forfeited riches, when the ragged ſans cu- 
lotte, that honourable character, exulted in the 
double enjoyment of national vengeance, and of 


being one of the heirs of the condemned vic- 
tim? * 


Did not Robeſpierre compel, by the ſyſtem of 
terror, all the youth of the nation, to go and com- 
bat the combined deſpots of Europe? and did he 
not eſtabliſh revolutionary armies, who, when 
equality and happineſs could not with all its 
efforts be attained, realized equality in miſery, 
and ſo brought the ſacred reign of equality 


* When thefe things are fairly conſidered, all this looks more 
like a dream than a reality, and yet nothing is more true; Robe- 
ſpierre uſed to ſay, when he was told he was too ſevere upon the 
rich with the guillotine, Let me alone, I am coining money. 
Three ſtrokes of the guillotine were eſtimated upon one occa- 
fion at twenty-two millions by Barrere, in a report to the con- 
vention. O France, it will be difficult to wipe away thoſe ſtains. 
Philoſophy will never more have religion to reproach for the 
Cruelties it has occaſioned ! 
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nearcr to full perfection than it ever had before 
been. 


Was not kingly power diſclaimed by the 
French nation, and did not Robeſpierre murder 
the ſovereign, his queen, and his ſiſier, aud that 
merely upon revolutionary principles, and with- 
out deigning to contalt what ignorant fuperſtiti- 
ous people in former times had contidered as na— 
tural] juſtice or eſtabliſhed las? Was not this the 
laſt triumph of your principles, and the true end 
uf your inſurrections. and yet vou have dared to 
to accuſe him, to re{ift his will, and to blackea 
his memory? | 


It Robeſpierrc is fully cleared in the eyes of re- 
volntionary men of all countries, as he ought to 
be, let us ſce what the ariſtocrats have to ſay 
againſt him? Ought not they allo to praiſe the 
man who has avenged cheir cauic upon ſo many 
ot their enemies? Can any loves of order blame 
the man who purged the world of Danton, Fabre 
TFglantine, and Camillo de Moutige,* of He- 
bert, the atrogictis Hebert, of the Duke of Orle- 
aus, of Briffot, Chabot, Merlin, and Bazire; 
who diſperſed the ſanguimary mniners, Roland, 


Le Brun, Claviere, and Servan; who condemned 
7 TN «eo a A ww... 0 8 * * hos PO 8 . 

* Theſe two were Penton's ſcorctarles during the maſſacre: 
P By 77 Ly ; . ; 
of Septen ber; tier were after numbers of the canves- 

don. 
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Petion and his compamon Manuel, Clootz the 
Pruſſian, and whole ſyuadrons of murdering phi- 
lofophers ? During the reign of Robeſpierre, did 
not Barnave fall, and would not every one of the 
firſt inſtigators to murder and pillage have fallen? 
and did not Robeſpierre, like Samſon, terrible in 
his death as he had been in his life, drag one 
hundred and forty-teven of the moſt cul pable ci- 
tizens of Paris with him, aſter having done what 
was of ſtill greater importance, carried revolu- 
tionary principles as far as they could go, and 
thereby changed the minds of men with reſpect to 
their witdom and juſtice ? Did not Robeſpierre 
ſhew all reatonable men, that liberty and equa- 
lity, on the Freach plan, was a mere chimera, a 


philoſophical dream. and thereby prepare the way 
for returning reaſon and peace * 


Such are the obligations winch the ariſtocrats 
owe to Robeſpicrre tor what he did ; but when it 


* The ſervices rendered by Robeipierre tothe cauſe of order, 
are far from being imaginary, he, in tact, ſhewed the revolu- 
tionary ſyſtem in its full horror, and diſguſted Jacobius with Ja- 
cobiniſm ; ſo that two things only now maintain the revolution, 
the firſt is the difficulty of eſtabliſhing order, under a republi- 
can form, and the deſire of keeping the lands of the emigrants, 
which, were kingly government to be reſtored, w ould, they 
apprehend, be impoſſibte. Certain it is, that all France con- 
feſſes they have been ſadly oppreſſed, and that a great portion, 
at leaſt of the country, is completely cured of la malad:: 4 
1789. | 


— — — 
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is conſidered what he intended to have done; 
when it is conſidered that he had proſcribed Bar- 
rere, Collot d'Herbois, and Talien, (the Adonis 
Talien, who was fo active at the maſſacres of 


September) and all the remainder of the bloody 


tribe, and that he meant to have reigned alone, 
and have purged the world of all monſters but 
himſelf ; muſt you not allow, that for what he 
did, what he was the cauſe of being done, and 
what he intended to do, Maximilian Robeſpierre 


deſerves your thanks? * 


The whole world ſhould join in gratitude to 
Robeſpierre for his conduct during the laſt month 
of his life ; when he found the moment was ar- 
rived when it was neceſſary to overturn the con- 
vention, and to fix deſpotiſm on a terrible and ſo- 
lid baſis, he abandoned his poſt in the conven- 
tion, in the committees, and applied to the Ja- 
coBixn CLUB; it was from that, and that alone, 
that he expected an encrgetic and effectual ſup- 


port; he has therefore eſtabliſhed beyond diſpute, 


what, indeed, the whole of the revolution has 
confirmed, that a political club, with affiliations and 
correſpondences, and that claims the right of interfering in 
affairs of government, is the greateſt enemy of the real 


* During the reign of Robeſpierre, there were full as many 
revolutioniſts guillotined as there were loyaliſts, and it was the 


_ choſen revolutioniſts who excelled the others that he per- 


ſecuted the moſt. They were friends in principles, but rivals 
in perſons. . 
free- 
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freedom. He has ſhewn the ruin and miſery in its full 
extent, to which men are reduced by encouraging 
revolt; to add to his other ſervices, he has 


drawn down along with him the ruin of the Ja- 
cobin club. 


We have already faid, that the hiſtory of the 
Jacobins becomes leſs intereſting as the revolution 
advanced. We are now come to that period 
where, as all inen muſt be nearly of one opinion 
about the infamy of their manceuvres, their mi- 
nute examination becomes leſs neceſſary. We 
ſhall, therefore, in a rapid manner, follow them 
through the laſt ſtage of exceſs and crime, which 
will ſerve fully to ſhew, that if inſurrection is a 
facred duty, it is alſo one that is attended with 
very ſerious conſequences. 


The repulſe of the Pruſhan army gave the con- 
vention and the nation a little time to breathe, and 
this time was occupied by the convention in 
making a decree to excite the ſubjects of all na- 
tions to revolt, in confidering the plans laid down 
by Briſſot, Condorcet, and Clootz, for univerſal 
conqueſt and an univerſal republic, and for 
bringing to the ſcaffold the impriſoned monarch.* 


Au-- 
*The cruelty of the nation in ſhedding the blood of the 


king, had not the excuſe alledged for the cruelties of Auguſt and 
September, that of the fear of their enemies and the approaan 


at 


* 


2 
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Audacity had now ſucceeded to fear, and all nations 
were openly put at defiance.“ It is more than 
probable, that the vanity of ſhewing all Europe 
how little its menaces were regarded, cauſed the 
convention, without viſible motives, without any 
juſt rcaſon, and even contrary to its apparent in- 
tereſt, to determine on the trial of one of the moſt 
innocent, molt virtuous, and moſt unfortunate of 
kings. Such as know the audacious vanity of 
the Pariſian Jacobins, and their ferocity; will not 
be ſurpriſed at this. Time may, perhaps, unveil 


of the Pruſſian army; on the contrary, during the trial of the 
king, the French armies were victorious, and had over-run 
Flanders and Brahant with an almoſt unexampled degree of 
fucceſs. This is a proof, that if the French nation is cruel 
when in fear, it is no leſs fo when victorious; and this is the 
beſt anſwer that can be given to thoſe perſons, who affect to 
throw the blame of the cruel government of France upon the 
fear excited by combined powers. 

* It was juſt at the ſame moment that all this was happen- 
ing, that the Engliſh friends of French liberty ſent over two 
ambaſſadors to preſent the convention with a congratulatory ad- 
dreſs, and their ſoldiers with 2000 pairs of ſhoes. It was at 
this time, that MefT. Paine and Prieſtley were choſen members 
of the convention, and never was the ſyſtem of univerſal fra- 
ternity conceived by M. Clootz, or the deſtruction of kingly 
government preached up by the different ſocieties, ſo likely to 
be carried into effect: the maſſacres of September had only 
whetted the appetite of thoſe gentlemen, they had ſmelt the 
blood acroſs the channel, and, as the poet Klopſtock ſaid, they 
longed to approach their victims, that they might with a dry 
eve conteinpiate the lat convulſion, and indulge their ears 
with the laſt groan. 

ſome 
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f:nic other cauſe for the cruel deed, but until 
there is a certainty of the exiſtence of ſuch a 
cauſe, it is fair to aſſign that which is the moſt 


probable. 


Thiere is no doubt but that the republic might 
be confidered by the convention as being more 
certain when the king ſhoul no longer exiſt; but 
this is contradicted by the votes of a great num- 
ber of determined republicans, who did not vote 
for death, but impriſonment or baniſhment.“ 


Another reaſon for thinking ſo, is, that tlie 
convention, cager to decrce liberty and equality, 
and to eſtabliſh licence, has ſhewn no ſort of im- 
patience to eſtabliſh any ſort of law or govern- 
ment, and therefore the death of the king was 
not a meature of fo preſſing a nature as to require 
haſte. It muſt either have been meant to cratily 
vanity, as we have faid, to defy the powers of 


* The Gironde party was compoſed of the real republicans, 
the Mountain was compoſed of anarchiſts, and men who only 
wanting blood and pillage, had not any fixed notions about 
government at all ; it was the Mountain that voted for the pu- 
wſhment, of death; thoſe oi the other parties, lets fanguinary. 
but libewiſe leſs boid, were induced to vote by the calculations 
about their own perſonal fafety. The Mountan was with go- 
vernment as it was with religion, it wiſhed to overturn that 
which exiſted, without any fixed plan for ettablithing another 
in its place. | 


Europe, 
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Europe, or to render the whole nation unanimous 
in defending the republic. 


It would be to ſuppoſe, that men have two 
different opinions on this ſubject, which is not 
the caſe, to enter into any arguments relative 
to the cruelty and injuſtice of the ſentence. The 
whole human race, though not by the organ of 
the repreſentative citizen Clootz, has teſtified its 
deteſtation of the convention, and its admiration 
of the calm firmneſs and moderate virtue of the 
king. 


The reign of Robeſpicrre ſeems to have diſ- 
played the ultimatum of human depravity and 
folly under a republican form, and to have exalted 
royalty, by diſplaying in a dethroned king an un- 
exampled degree of human moderation and vir- 
tuc. Humanity has ſuffered much, but poſterity 
may gain a great deal. France has been a me- 
lancholy example, and it is to be hoped, that all 
mankind will profit by it, to the excluſion of 
thoſe principles which only tend to make men 
criminal and miſcrable. 


« If plagues and earthquakes break not Heaven's deſign, 
„Why then a Borgia or a Cataline ? 


The progreſs of mind in individuals, and in 
mankind at large, is the ſame ; and it was natu- 
| ral, 
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ral, that as knowledge increaſed men ſhould arrive 
at that dangerous point where experience is aban- 

doned and deſpiſed, and where they give them- 
ſelves up to theory. This happens to moſt young 
men who have got a liberal education, when firſt 
they throw off the trammels of the college or the 
ſchool; but time and experience, (and oſten adver- 
fity) bring them back to reaſon. France had at- 
tained this point of knowledge; and perhaps the vio- 
lence ot the malady, by ſhortening its duration, will 
in the end be a bleſſing to mankind. The impetuo- 
ſity of the French will ſerve equally as a means of 
cxhauſting themſelves, and of diſcouraging their 
cotemporaries or poſterity from ever abandoning 
themſelves entirely to theory. 


It was during the latter months of 1792 that 
the efforts of the revolutionary emiſſaries were 
the moſt ſtrenuous in London, and in the other 
creat cities of England. Government had been 
ſo completely overturned in France, and the poſ- 
{efſion of power and property had been ſo com- 
pletely attained by the revolutionary banditti, 
that their courage and audacity were beyond all 
bounds. Every country * contains men who wiſh 


for 


* In proportion as the general run of the inhabitants of a 
country are dabblers in learning and metaphyſics, the Jacobin 
principles have been admired—in Scotland more than in England, 
at Berlin more than at Vienna. It was long the with of the 


L 1 Jace- 
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for changes, and who expect to gain by revo- 


lutions; ſuch naturally united their efforts to the 
French 


Jacobins to perſuade the people, that men of learning and ge 
nius admired the revolution. The famous Abbe Raynal 
was faid to be an ardent admirer of it, and a curious enough 
ſcene took place in conſequence of this. Raynal arrived in 
Paris by accident in the year 1791, and {ent a letter to the aſ- 
ſembly; the preũdent of which, either through negligence, or 
with a deſign to play the aſſembly a trick, announced the letter 
without having previouſly examined it. The conſtituent phi- 
loſophers, expecting congratulations on their wiſdom, called 
out with one voice to have it read. The preſident begun, bu: 
what were the mortification and ſurpriſe of the lawgivers, When 
they found it contained one of the moſt bitter and well- founded 
criticiſms on their conduct that ever was written. A great diſ- 
turbance took place; the preſident was interrupted and abuſed ;* 
he was accuſed of ariſtocracy and knavery. A long debate 
enſued, but the inſult being pubiic already, it was determined 
to hear the letter out, and to treat the writer as a dotard who 
had loſt his ſenſes. The letter itſelf was a proof that the old 
philoſopher had neither loſt that juſtneſs of idea nor elegance 
of expreſſion for which he has been fo deſervedly famous; but 
Gorſas, and all the ſcribblers of the ſacobin ſociety, ſet upon 
him, and endeavoured to prove, that he was not only a fool but 
even a thief, and every thing that was bad. Raynal, not truſt- 
ing much to their humanity, wiſely tet off next niorning, con- 
cealing the route which he took. | 

Amongf the patents of French citizenſhip, ſuch as were {ent 
to Dr. Prieſtley, Thomas Paine, Mr. Wilberforce, and ſome 
others, the aſtembly fent one to the German poet Rlopſtock, 
famous for his plnlanthropy. His anſwer is thus: 


A It was à fecretary, in fact, that was reading. 
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French emiſſaries through inclination ; but the 


French emiſſaries had money at command; and 
it 


THE POET KLOPSTOCK TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF 
FRANCE. | 


% Moderators of the French empire! 
& I ſend back to you with horror thoſe titles of which I was 
ſo proud, while I could think that they united me to a ſociety 
of brothers and friends to kumanity. Alas! the deception 
is but too ſoon vaniſhed away, and moſt affficting reality is 
* come, to put an end to a deluſive dream. Alas! I had vainly 
& imagined, that from the diſtant borders of the Seine that 
& light ſhould come, which would one day give an eclat to 


10 


& the happy reign of liberty amongſt European nations. 

„Why have you deceived me? Tour rights of man were 
% only a ſnare laid to mate Frenchmen fall, that they might 
& be the more eaſily aſſaſſinated. Learn, then, that the exceſs 
of your barbariſm and of your crimes has placed an eternal 
barrier between you and the poets of happy Germany. 
When they are told thoſe tragical adventures which diſgrace 
& your ſanguinary hiſtory, they are affrighted and fly away. 
* There is no connection now between us, you have broken 
for ever the laſt of the bands which connected us together. 

I pity thoſe who call themſelves citizens, and who ſhed 
& torrents of the blood of citizens. O crime! when they have 
& ſhed blood they dance around their victim; they contemplate 
« with a dry eye the laſt convulſion; they approach nearer to 
* indulge their ears with the left groan, | 

„ Frenchmen, I turn away with affright from that-1 impiou⸗ 
© troop which is guilty of aſſaſſination, by looking on the 
6 peaceable witneſſes of murder. I fly far off from the cries 
* of that execrable tribunal which murders, not only the 
Victim, but which murders alſo the mercy of the people 
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it is as certain as any thing that has not aQually 
taken place can be, that a revolution was on the 
point of breaking out in England. The French 
organization was begun, men had their different 
poſis aſſigned to them, and the fignal only was 
wanting to make rebellion break forth. 


Happily for England, the miniſters were not 
in the ſame lethargy that thoſe of Louis XVI. had 
been in the year 1789. We ſhould have ſoon 
found plenty of leaders ſtart up, but there was 
no friend in the king's cabinet. The chancellor 
of the exchequer was not a vain, diſguſted fo- 
reigner like M. Necker, and we were ſaved. The 
malcontents in this country had one circumſtance 
in their favour, which thoſe in France had not 
when they begun; they had a powerful nation to 
ſipport them with men and with money, and who 
knew the method of employing agents, who were 
eternally repeating their favourite maxim of ce n'eft 
gue le premier pas que coute, and they expected to 
overturn the throne of England as caſily as they 
bad taken the Batule. 


Such 1s the energetic letter of the old and virtuous Klopſtock ; 
he had not attained the pitch of Condorcet and his companions, 
and they very probably conſidered him as a fool and a dotard. 
This is not quite ſo conſoling as the addreſs of the Englith 
deputics with the 2000 pair of ſhoes. 


It 
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It is true, that all this has been treated as a 
fiction by thoſe who felt mortified at its want of 
ſucceſs ; but how could we expect them to treat 
it otherwite, when we ſee their maſters at Paris 
treat as a fiction what had happened in the next 
firect, and maintain as a truth what had never 
happened at all ? 


'There were at this time only two methods left 
for England to purſe, the one was to act as ſhe 
has donc, and the other to let French emiſſaries 
and French aſſignats rob us of every thing. The 
queſtion of the juſtice and neceſſity of the war 
has been often diſcuſſed; it is ſufficient, however, 
to obſerve, that as the Jacobin principle decidedly 
is, that “„ thoſe that are not for us are againſt 
& us,” there was no medium, (as thoſe who are 
enemies of the war pretend) as they plainly ſhewed 
by the example of Spain, which offered them 
peace; but as ſhe did not propoſe fraternity, by 
eſtabliſhing Jacobin clubs and revolutionary tri- 
bunals, war was proclaimed againſt her without 
any ſort of ceremony. 


Amongſt the daring attempts of the revolu— 
tioniſts to attack the peace of other nations, one 
af the moſt blameable was the ſending an army 

againit the republic of Geneva, and we have 
only our own numbers and the Britiſh channel to 
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thank for our not having been treated in the ſame 
manner. 


It is a very fngular thing, that men who pals 
over all theſe eig um ances with as great filence 
as if they had nner happened, have the effron- 
tery to conſider France as a perſecuted and at- 
tacked nation. Do they think, that they are 
fitting at the mayor's houſe in Paris, and writing 
to all the municipalities of France, to tell them, 
that the palace of the T huilleries had laid a plan 
to murder all the patriots in the kingdom? or, 
what do they think? Is it pollible to believe 
that France, which in an open or in an under- 
hand meaſure was attacking the government of 
every nation in Europe, and endeavouring to in- 
troduce the Septemberizing ſyſtem and the re- 
volutionary government, where peace and order 
had Intherto reigned, could itſelf expect to meet 
with no rehftance ? No, it is 1mpoſlible : and to 
be convinced that it did not, we have but to read 
what Briſſot ſays on that ſubject, in his publica- 
tion in the month of Nay following. Briffot 
was one of the great diplomatic conductors at 
the time of which we are now ſpeaking, and his 
tefiimony may be taken; he knew the truth and he 
had no motive for concealing it; at leaſt could 
nave none for writing as he did. 


Brifſot 
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Briffot was accuſed of being one of the cauſes 
of the war with England; and he did not refute 
the charge; far leſs did he pretend to ſay, that 
England had declared war upon France without 
provocation. He has been on many occafions 
ſufficiently laviſh of his abuſe both of England 
and of Engliſh miniſters. It is, therefore, ſome- 
thing ſingular, that we find amongſt ourſelves 
people who will affirm what this daring leader of 
the party never ventured to do, or, which he 
thought it would be unneceſſary to attempt doing. 


In proportion as the victorious French army 
advanced in Auſirian Flanders and Brabant, Ja- 
cobin clubs were“ eſtabliſhed; the generals and 
French commifſarics were the patrons, and the 
preſidents and the ſoldiers mixed with the mem- 
bers. The armics were accompanied by Jacobin 
orators, and followed by printing preſſes. The 
proprietors of Belgium were robbed by the intro- 
duction of French athgnats ; but they were ter- 
rified and remained filent, becauſe thote who had 
nothing, the virtuous tans culottes, were advo- 


* The King of Pruſſia's army having been once repulſed, 
there was no fingle body of troops capable of making any re- 
ſiſtance, which is a proof that the Emperor, fo far from having 
exceeded the number of troops which by treaty he was intitled 
to have upon that frontier, had not availed hiniſelf of his rights 
in this reſpect. This motive alledged for the war declared 
againſt him, therefore, falls to the ground. 
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cates of the French ſyſtem, becauſe they were 
determined to eftabliſh clubs and principles of 
equality.* | 


To the revolution of the roth of Auguſt, the 
maſſacres of September, and the ſucceſſes of the 
French arms in repulſing the Auſtrians and Prut- 
fans, ſucceeded a few months of leſs active ope- 
ration. | 


The winter months were employed in endea- 
vouring to amatſs all the gold and filver in the 
kingdom in the treaſury of the convention; in 
organizing the ſale of the lands of emigrants, to 
inſure the value of aſſignats, and in bringing to 
the ſcaffold the untortunate king. 


As long as the world remains, or, at leaſt, fo 
long as men read the hiſtory of what has hap- 
pened, the convention will be teverely reproached 
tor the injuſtice, the inhumanity, aud the impo— 


+ Brifſot, who was one of the French leaders at the time, 
and for ſeveral months after, tells us that aſſignats were advanced 
at par there, (they were 50 per cent. below par at Paris) that 
the Belgians conſidered it but as a double robbery, but that the 
convention diſtributed large ſums amongſt the vagabonds of 
Bruſſels to make them drunk, and to buy proſely tes; and that 
the dregs of the people, flattered with the hopes of equality with 


their ſuperiors, and aſſembled in clubs, reduced them to fi- 
lence, to inactivity. 
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licy, of putting to death their king: None of the 
charges that, for the ſake of form, were brought 
againſt him, had any foundation either in law or 
in fact. The king had acted as he had a right to 
do previous to the acceptation of the conſtitution; 
and, after that, he was the only man in the king- 
dom who had remained faithful to it.“ Thoſe 


* It was not only a circumſtance fit to inſpire us with admi- 
ration of the French king, but it is a phenomenon which muſt 
excite aſtoniſhment, that, amongſt a vaſt numbers of his ſervants, 
fome of his former friends, and thouſands of people who had 
acceſs to know his conduct from his earlieſt youth, none could 
produce any one arbitrary act or accuſation againſt him. 
We did not ſpeak of the Red Book, as it was called, that is, the 
liſt of penſions given by the court, at the time that affair was 
diſcuſſed by the conſtituent aſſembiy, becauſe it had turned out 
not to contain half the waſte of public mont that had been aſ- 
ſerted and apprehended by the enemies of the court. Louis XVI. 
was, in fact, a rigid economiſt in principle, and it would ap— 
pear that the waſte of public money was never made with his 
conſent, but that the ſame goodneſs which made him wiſh to ſpare 
his people had led him into the unwerrantable and ruinous habitude 
of paying the debts of the princes, and of ſome other perſons about 
court. We ſay unwarrantable, becauſe it is worſe in its ultimate 
COnNequences than granting penſions uj-on the ſtate; but, at the 

ame time, the feeling under which it is done, exculpates the 
doer with reſpect to his intentions. What would have been 
refuſed to ſupport extravagance, is granted to pay needy credi- 
tors, and reliete from thraldom an extravagant. but often an 
amiable debtor; and thus a new letter of credit is given to that 
ſame extravagance of which it ſeldom fails to make uſe. Had 
the other princes of the Houſe of Bourbon been guided by the 
ſame principles with their illuſtrious chief, he would not nave 
loſt his life in a revolution which their great expenſes had acce- 
lerated. 


who 
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who tried Louis for treaſon were themſelves trai- 
tors; they had betrayed the nation : they accuſed 
him of tyranny and detpotitin, when they and 
their co-achutors alone were the tyrants and de- 
tpots of the nation: they accuſed him of ſhedding 
innocent blood, when in one half hour they im- 
molated to their own ambition and revenge more 
victims, than there had fallen criminals under the 
ſeverity ofthe law, during the whole reign of the 


king. 


The hard treatment of the king, during his 
confinement, as well as the mock trial by which 
he was brought to the ſfraffold, are well known. 
On that head there is but one opinion in all 
Europe, and amongſt all ranks of people ; but it 
15 not fo well known by what methods his ene- 
mies contrived to lull all France, and particularly 
the inhabitants of Paris, into a fort of fleep, till 
it was too late to prevent the execution of this 
ſanguinary project, 


The ruling party in the aſſeinbly, in the club, 
and at the Hotel de Ville, bad one thing ſtill to 
tcar. The great majority of France, it was 


known, was not only againſt any violence being 
done to the king, but diſapproved in reality of the 
1oth of Auguſt, and ail that had been done 
ſince chen. The ailailination of the king might, 
therefore, ſerve as a jignal for the majority to 
break 
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break forth, and, by uniting in one ſingle point, 
cruſh their adverſaries. | 


To prevent ſo dangerous a point of re- union, 
the aſſembly diſcuſſed the queſtion in a way that 
made the generality of people believe that im- 
priſonment, or banithment, would be the utmoſt 
extent of their vengeance. The king was long 
fince a priſoner, and the formality of a mock 
trial, and condemnation to continue a pritoner, 
did not appear to be any great ſubject for alarm; 
as for baniſhment, it appeared to all as a ſentence 
to be wiſhed for. The trial of the king was ſo 
conducted, as, by holding up theſe two ſorts of 
puniſhment, the ſentence of death was not much 
feared until the trial approached very near its 
end; and then the precipitate execution prevented 
the poiſtbility of any effort on the part of the de- 
partments of France. 


The pcople of Paris were next to be lulled 
aſleep: the Jacobin method is always to do this 
by giving hopes, and letting it he underitood by 
their emiſſaries, that more is to be feared from 
oppoſing them, than from letting them act qui- 
ctiy.* 

: Þ 


+ Orders were given in Paris vn the day of execution, wick 
followed immediately that of the condemnation, to fire upon the 
carriage where the king was, upon the leaſt appearance of any 

L movement 
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It would be paying the cowardly people of 
Paris a compliment they do not defer, to fay 
that they migl probably have reſcued her king, 
if they had been certain hat his death was de- 
cided upon; but, mongh thoſe who were deter- 
m:ned on bringing hn to the block could not 
have any great real! io apprehend reſiſtance 
from a city which had been perfecily paſſive in 
the arreſis of Auguſt and matlacres of September, 
and which was daily ſubmitting to unheard-ot 
oppreſſion; yet Petion, and the conductors ct 
_ tins tranſaction, wiſhed once more to make aflu- 
rance doubly ſure; and it was artfully cirgulated 
in Paris that the king was only mcaat to be car- 
ried to the place of punithment for the take of 
form, and in order to impreis kings in general 
with a proper awe tor the ſovereignty of tie pro- 
ple of France. This was circulated, and, by 
obtaining credit, prevented any attempt from 
being made towards a reſcue, if any fuch thing 
was intended.“ Tha crycl and ferocious con- 


ductors 


movement amongſt the people in his favour; it was, therefore, 
impoſſible at that ſtage of this melancholy buſineſs for any of his 
friends to ſliew themſelves, even if they had been inclined. 
There are many pcople who boaſt that they intended to make, 
an effort; but on that ſide of the queſtion there has becn fo 
much boaſting, and fo little acting, that it is difficult to give 

any credit to theſe gentlemen. 
* So much were many people convinced that the king would 
not be executed, that many wagers were laid an the place where 
; it 
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Aductors of this affair had given orders publicly, 
that on the leaſt attempt in favour of fallen ma- 
jeſty, the king ſhould inſtantly be ſacrificed ; ſo 
that, under the abſolute certainty on one hand 
of the order given tor this purpoſe, and the hope 
inſpired of pardon on the other, the people of 
Paris, who looked calmly on, were not ſo much 
to be blamed as they have been on many other 
occaſions. But the centure, from which the re- 
finement of Jacyhin cunning retcues them on this 
occaſion, will not wipe away the eternal ſiain of 
cowardice which their tame ſubmiſſion to his mur- 
derers after the deed, has brought upon them. 


The Jacobins,“ always decided in their 
own plans, are remarkable for the addreſs with 
which 


it was done, that, on the moment of his preparation for the laſt 
puniſhment, his pardon would be demanded and proclaimed. 
It was, indeed, very filly in any one to believe ſuch a report, 


but that does not alter the fact, it was believed. It is well 


known that the quickneſs of that mode of execution is ſo great, 
that, if the error was perceived even before it took place, it 
would have been ſo very ſmall an interval between that diſcovery 
and the execution, that there could be no poſſibility of effect- 
ing a reſcue. 


* The method of dividing the nobility from the clergy, the 
high clergy from the low clergy, and the bankers and rich mer- 
chants from both, is a maſter-piece of cunning, and was admi- 
rably well executed. The intention was in the end to treat 
them all in the tame way, for war was meant againſt all pro- 

: Perty, 
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which they prevent their enemies from uniting in 
one opinion and in one will, and, therefore, in 
one determined effort; knowing where their own 
ſtrength lays, they exert their utmoſt {kill to de- 
prive their opponents of the ſame advantage. 
We ſhall ſee that, with regard to the coaleſced 
powers, they have actcd in the ſame manner; 
and that the coaleſced powers have let themſelves 
be duped upon various occaſions by the tame arti- 
fices that have perpetually enflaved the majority 


in France to a minority of turbulent repub- 
licans. 


It has been aſſerted by many, and believed by 
ſome, that an attempt was made to pertuade the 
king himſelf that he ſhould got be put to death.“ 

The 


perty, not againſt any one kind of property in particular. Never- 
theleſs the proprietors and rich people fell into the ſnare. Pre- 
vious to their invaſion of foreign territories, the French propoſed 
to declare war againſt caſtles, but protection for cottages, and this 
on purpoſe to ſeparate the two claſſes of inhabitants, that they 
might equally oppreſs both. It has only been the experience of 
their real intention that undeceived their neighbours with regard 
to the pretended One. 
* Tt has been the conſtant cuſtom of the Jacobin party that 
rulcd, to give hopes of pardon to their victims during the trial, 
and io prevent them from ſpeaking out things that might not be 
convenient to hear. When judgment is once paſled, the promp- 
titude of the execution is great; beſides, it is a rule with thetc 
republicans not to pollute their ears with hearing what a con- 
demned criminal has to ſay. Where juſtice is the object, peo- 


ple. 
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The thing is probable enough; but, that he never 
liſtened to ſuch a deluſive hope one moment, is 
certain; for the firmneſs of his behaviour, his 
calmneſs and reſignation, prove beyond reply 
that his mind was divided or acted upon by no 
oppolite paſlions, 


The death of the unfortunate Louis put the 
ſeal to the maſſacre of the priſoners and the 
prieſts; and ſhewed in the moſt plain and de- 
cided manner, that the ruling party in France 
had determined to ſtop at nothing ſhort of the 
total deſtruction of all thoſe who ſtood in the 
way of what they call liberty and equality. This 
bloody deed was throwing down the gauntlet 
to all the governments of Europe, and to all good 
men; it was a plain declaration that juitice was 
laid aſide, and that the deſtruction of govern- 
ment and of order was fully determined upon. 
The people of France had been at great pains, as 
we have ſeen, to lead all the nations of Europe 
into the errors of which they themſelves boaited, but 
of which they were aſhamed, and for the ultimate 
conſcquences of which they trembled; but, by 
this one aciion, they deſtroyed a great part of 


ple are eager to hear witit the condemned man has te iay 
before he is launched into eternity; but tyrants ſtop their 
mouths; and i: this reſpect, as well as in many others, the ru- 
lers of France has acted like other tyrants. 


their 
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their own work. Employed during ſeveral years 
in deceiving Europe by filling their ears witli 
falſities, they, by one fingle action, opened the 
eyes of all who were not blinded * their own 
paſſions and interclt; 


The juſtice of this action was out of the queſ- 
tion, it was impoſſible to deceive people by calling 
Louis a traitor and a tyrant,* It was impoſſible 
to ſhew, that there were any grounds for his 
condemnation ; it was impoſſible to prevent the 
whole world from perceiving the contraſt between 
the virtuous reſignation of an innocent victim, 
and the ferocious vengeance of his accuſers and 
murderers. This one action ſhewed, that kings 
could be virtuous and republicans unjuſt, and it 
was impothble to lay the crime upon the effer- 
velcence, the hurry of the moment, or the miſ- 
take of patriots; it was therefore neceſſary plainly 
and tairly to avow it as their voluntary act, and 


* Even the party of Girondifts treat the king as a tyrant, 
although thev throw his murder upon the party of Robeſpierre. 
The former party accuſes the latter of diſtributing more thou- 
ſands of lettres de cachet than were diſtributed in the old times 
by all the inquiſitors, and yet they call Louis the laſt of ty- 
rants, and as ſuch aided to dethrone and impriſon him. All 

' theſe factions are to be conſidered only as oppoſite to each 
other in intereſt ; but by no means differing tundamentally i» 
principle. 


as 
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as ſuch, to give all Europe the meaſure of their 
iniquity.“ 


Ever ſince the revolution took a violent turn, the 
number of its admirers in other nations had been 
diminiſhing. All men, to the honour of the hu- 
man race let it be recorded, wiſhed tlie French 
ſucceſs whilſt they imagined that liberty was the 
real object of the revolution. They blamed, in- 
deed, the exceſſes of the populace, and trembled 
for the precipitate career of the aſſembly; but 
they ſearched for excuſes as long as they could 
find any, either in accident or in their ignorance of 
the affair of reformation which they had ſet about. 
The general approbation diminiſhed when it 
was perceived, that the people continued to be 
cruel and their repreſentatives unjuſt ; but ſtill 
thoſe who were already free, in other countries, 


* All the crimes of the revolution have been ſo banded about 
from one party to another, and ſo palliated, and changed from 
their real nature by the propagation of falſities, that they have 
never been ſeen in their full horror. The crimes of Caligula, 
Nero, Charles IX. and other deſpotic princes, cannot be ex- 
plained away as the crimes of a people may, at leaſt it would ſeem 
ſo, by the French revolution, It would be well, however, to 
conſider, that what with the agents, the vindicatars, and the ſpec - 
tators, few eſcape the accufation of guilt; and if we take the 
old maxim for our guide, that he who ſhares the ſpoils with 
the thief is himſelf a thief, we ſhall find, that the whole of the 
French nation is nearly in the ſame predicament as to criminality 
or cowardice, | 


Mm or 
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or who wiſhed to be ſo, were inclined to pal- 
liate what they could not excuſe, and to attribute 
to a miſtaken enthufiatm what aroſe from parti- 
cular paſſions. Even the 1oth of Auguſt inſpired 
leſs horror than might have been expected, be- 
cauſe neceſſity, or a ſuppoſed neceſſity of the 
meaſure, appeared to have acted upon the minds 
of the people. The meaſures of September un- 
cauſed by fear, and unwarranted by neceflity, 
found yet ſome * excule in the irreguiar manner 
in which they were perpetrated ; but this laſt 
act ſtood in all its atrocity ; it was unprovoked 
murder, premeditated and avowed, and, of con- 
ſequence, mankind had but one opinion on the 
ſubject. ITE 


* Theſe maſſacres were thrown, as we have ſeen, all upon 
one party, but unluckily for the other party, Manuel and Pe- 
tion were the conductors of the common council when the 
maſſacres took place; and though Danton and ſome of their 
aſſociates joined Robeſpierre and Marat, and began to de- 
nounce Briſſot and his Gaſcons, yet it will be impoſſible for 
any one to make a diſtinction between their degrees of crimi- 
nality. Briſſot long after that ſaid, that France was arrived at 
the laft bounds of liberty and equality, trampling all human ſu- 
perftition under foot, and yet he exclaims againſt the murders of 
September. He had aſked, with anxious expectation, whether his 
antagoniſt Demorande, was not aſſaſſinated, and yet he exclaims 
azainſt theſe murders ! We muſt again repeat it, that there is 


no diſtinction to be made with reſpect to the principles of thoſe 
men. 


It 
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It was ſoon after this that war broke out be- 
tween England and France, and it is extraordi- 
nary, concerning ſo recent an event, how num- 


bers of people have been miſled. 


The conduct of Britain towards France had 
been of the moſt generous ſort. The troubles 
of that country offercd an occaſion, and held out, 
indeed, a temptation to the Engliſh miniſtry to be 
revenged of that nation for the American war ; for 
the troubles which had broke out in Ireland at 
the end of that war, and which were encouraged 
by the French ;* for the attempt made to change 


the 


* It is well known in this country, that in 1982, when there 
were diſturbances in Ireland, France interfered by emiſſaries, 
who ſwarmed in Dublin. The ſupport intended, and promiſed 
to the enemies of the ſtadtholder in Holland, is equally well 

known; and it was the general theme in France, at the time 

when Tippoo Saib ſent ambaſſadors there, that we ſhould 

ſoon loſe our poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. The French na- 

tion then, (and that was in 1788,) was delighted with this 1dea, 

ſo that the patriots of England muſt not count any more upon 

the affection of the people of France towards this country, 

than they did upon the good - will of the court. Wich reſpect 

to this nation all parties had the ſame views, and what is more, 

always will have; it was, therefore, certainly great generoſity 
in England not to take advantage of the firſt diſorders of France, 
which, if it had been inclined to do, Lord Gower would not, 
probably, have been ſent to re- place the Duke of Dorfet as am- 

baſſador, becauſe the former nobleman was in no degree poſſeſ- 
ſed of the intrigue neceſſary ; it is even to be queſtioned, it he 
| | M ms was 
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the government of Holland by chacing away the 
ſtadtholder; and, laſt of all, for the attack pro- 
jected upon our ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies in 
conjunction with Tippoo Saib. The ruin of Eng- 
land ſeemed to have been the view of the French 
court, and the wiſh of the whole nation, yet 
England ſaw the whole of the French army diſ- 
banded by mutiny, and all the officers of the 
navy chaced away, without making . any effort 
to turn it to advantage. If miniſters acted thus, 
the Engliſh nation acted ſtill more generouſly as 
individuals; all men wifhed them ſucceſs, and 
thoſe who were enemies to the revolution do not 
ſeem to have been fo from being enemies either 
of the French or of freedom, but, on the con- 
trary, becauſe they ſaw that they were not taking 
the road either to be happy or free, and that the 
revolution was conducted by men either unwilling 
or incapable of eſtabliſhing a free and firm go- 
vernment. 


The war is one of thoſe events of which the 
direct cauſe is a matter of doubt with many, be- 


was well choſen for giving that information which ſo important 
a moment required. The ſecond year of the revolution was 
that in which England might have been expected to act if ſhe 
_ wiſhed to do France any harm; but no traces of ſuch a project 
are to be found, although all the French, both democrats at 
home and many emigrant ariſtocrats, ſay, that Mr. Pitt excited 
troubles in the interior of France - Accuſation without proof 
or probability requires no refutation. | 


cauſe 
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cauſe it is violently conteſted by a few. An opi- 
nion has gone abroad in England, that though 
we did not declare war, the haughty conduct of 
miniſters towards the emiſſary Chauvelin, for- 
merly ambaſſador, occafioned the declaration on 
the part of the French. 


This matter, however, does not admit of much 
diſpute, if we will examine it without any regard 
to the feelings of either of the two parties in this 
country, who differ with regard to its juſtice and 
neceſſity. 


Inſtead of always calling it juſt and neceſſary, 
we ſhould do better in ſaying, that it was inevi- 
table, for ſuch is the fact. There was no avoiding 
war, unleſs we meant to curb ourſelves beneath 
the yoke of the proud republicans, and ſee the 
crown of England fall before the red bonnet of 
France. If we can eſtabliſh this, there will, per- 
haps, be little doubt of the truth of the aſſertion, 
that war was inevitable ; for ſuch a humiliating 
and miſerable alternative cannot be conſidered by 
Engliſhmen as being any alternative at all. 


The French divided into two diſtinct partics, 
after the murder of their king and the war with 
England, and thoſe two parties reproached one 


another mutually with having excited the war. 
_ M m 3 Briffot's 
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Briſſot's party“ was condemned after having been 
accuſed of bringing about the war with England, 
and after having, retorted that accuſation with 
vehemence and probability of truth. Both parties 
agree, then, in two things, that the war with 
England was a misfortune, and that one or other 
of them had been the occaſion of bringing it on; 


this docs not look as if it could have been thrown 
upon England. 


* Briſſot's party is ftill conſidered in France as having been 
the cauſe of the war; and it 1s certain, that Briſſot, Kerſaint, and 
Condorcet, were the great projectors of conqueſts. It was 
that party that endangered Europe the moſt, yet from all that 
it does not abſolutely follow, that the other party did not con- 
tribute full as much, or more, to the declaration of hoſtilities. 
It is certain, that the party of Robeſpierre domineered in the 
convention at the time, and it was the convention that de- 
clared war firſt on Spain and then on England; and it ſeems 
rather to be the faireſt to ſuppoſe, that Robeſpierre and his 
friends were moſt active in declaring war, but that it was done 
in a moment of ſucceſs, and when a reverſe came, they wiſhed 
to throw the blame on their enemies. It is to be obſerved, 
however, that Briſſot's party managed diplomatic affairs when a 
general invitation to inſurrection was given to all the nations 


of Europe. Chauvelin and the Propagande emiffaries were 
all originally of that party. Since the war took a better turn 
for the French, the ſuppoſed inſtigators of it are not inquired 
after; and if that party had not fallen under twenty-two ſtrokes 
of Robeſpierre's guillotine, we might, perhaps, have ſeen its 
leaders claiming the honour of bringing on the war with Eng- 


land. | | 


It 
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If Chauvelin, who could neither be confidered 
as an ambaſlador from the tenor of his conduct, 
Which was unlike one, nor from his credentials, 
which were expired, was treated in a haughty 
{tile, it muſt be recollected, that he began by 
being very inſolent; that he made no ſecret of 
his attachment to the revolutionary principles of 
the Jacobins, and that he left no ſtone unturned 
to encourage the malcontents of England to put 
themſelves in a ſtate of inſurrection, and ſolicit the 
protection offered in the decree of the 19th Nov. 
to all people who wiſhed to throw off the ſhackles 
of regular government. Would it have been 
proper for Engliſh miniſters, acting for a nation 
where kingly government is eſtabliſhed and 
cheriſhed, to have ſubmitted to republican inſo- 
lence ? and would it not have been highly cri- 
minal to have permitted the enemies of England 
to form plots in the middle of the capital, to 
overturn our government and undermine our 


proſperity ? 


Will the enemics of the war pretend to ſay, 
that Chauvelin did not play the part of a Jacobin 
emiſſary, that his houſe was not a point of re- union 
for all ſuch, and that he openly profeſſed ſuch 
principles; availing himſelf of the inviolability of 
ambaſſadors, in which quality he had acted, and 
of that reſpect which yet was ſhewn him on ac- 


count of the maſter who had ſent him ? 
M m 4 This 
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This ſame Chauvelin was diſgraced on his re- 
turn to France, and accuſcd of having aided the 
party that excited the war; it is therefore as clear 
as it is poſſible to be, that the French attribute to 
themſelves this var, about the juſtice of which we 
diſpute fo much. 


But the French may be miſtaken, it may be 
faid, and it is certainly poſſible, though they ſel- 
dom make the miſtake of accuſing themſelves 
of what others are guilty; however, if it even 
were 10, it does not follow that the war could he 

avoided. 


We have already mentioned the manceuvres of 
Clavicre to pump guineas off the Change of Eng- 
land, by means of bills upon Paris, which was in 
fact circulating aſſignats in England, and neither 
more nor leſs ;* this thing alone would have been 
ſufficient to warrant miniſters in ſtopping all com- 
merce with France, and forbidding the intercourſe 
of bills of exchange, which would have beena hoſtile 
meaſure, though of a negative nature ; the treaty of 


* Aſſignats had actually begun to circulate in certain quar- 


ters, that is to ſay, juſt as much as ever French Louis d'ors did; 
they did not ſerve to pay a bill at a tavern, but they could be 
converted into gold at pleaſure. It was at this time that a man 
appeared upon the Change of London, and offered to deliver 
bank of England notes at a diſcount, at the end of three months. 
This was ſpeaking pretty plain, but the enemies of the war fore 
zet all this. | 


SON 
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commerce, and all other treaties would have been 
broke by ſuch a proceeding, which nevertheleſs was 
rendered quite neceffary by the mode adopted of 
paying all bills on France in a ſpecies of money that 
had no intrinſic value, and which the confuſed 
ſlate of the country would not permit ſtrangers to 
convert into any intrinfic value.* Unleſs the 
Englith nation was determined to ſubmit to beg- 
gary and bankruptcy, it was neceffary to ſhut up 
this ruinous intercourſe, and therefore war was 
inevitable, for nobody will for a moment ſuppoſe 


*The circulation of aſſignats might have been ſtopt in Eng- 
land, without the violation of any treaty; but the circulation of 
bills upon France could not, becauſe an intercourſe of payments 
is the neceſſarv conſequence of an intercourſe of ſales, fo that 
when we were obliged to forbid the one, we were forbidding” 
the other. Quibblers may ſay that individuals will aways take 
care of their own intereſt, and that the price at which they fold 
their goods would be proportioned to the diſcredit of aſſignats; 
but that will not do, we have ſeen that the French had methods 
of raiſing and lowering the change at pleaſure, and that it was 
at the riſk of one's life that money or bullion could be brought 
out of France, ſo that it would not do to truſt entirely to 
the individual. Do not all governments make laws for the 
protection of trade againſt ſwindlers ? and yet what are fœind- 
lers? they do not take the property of the individual by force, 
nor againſt his will, but by deceiving him with reſpect 
to his real intereſt. This was juſt preciſely what the na- 
tional convention and their agents did when they decreed that 
bills negotiated in London ſhould be paid in Paris in aſſignats. 
and when they forbid the exchange of aſſignats for ſpecie, or the 
carrying of ſpecie out of the kingdum. There could not be a 
more manifeſt impoſition and dupery 
that 
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that the convention would have tamely ſubmitted 
to ſuch a meaſure. 


The Jacobin manceuvres in this country ren- 
dered the alien bill, as it is called, neceſſary; 
this alſo was an infringement on the rights of na- 
tions, which could only be vindicated by neceſſity. 
When individuals violate. the laws of hofpita- 
lity, every government is juſtified in acting as its 
own peace and ſafety requires. It was diſputed at 
the time by thoſe who oppoſed the war, that the 
manceuvres in queſtion were of ſuch a nature as 
not to warrant a bill ſo ſevere in its nature; but 
it muſt be confeſſed, that this 1s unſupported by 
any proof or any probability, for the words and 
actions of numbers of individuals have plainly 
ſhewn what their intentions towards this govern- 
ment were.* 


* Brifſot accuſes Cambon for not having given the executive 
miniſters a ſufficient credit upon the national treaſury, to enable 
them to fill the coffers of France by ſtock-jobbing with foreign 
gold. —This proves the exiſtence of the plan. He accuſes the 
other party of not having excited jealouſies in Ireland and Scot- 
land, and fermentation in England; that by neglecting this, 
thoſe plans were ſtifled which would bave enabled France to 
triumph over her enemies abroad, and eſtabliſh her liberty every 
where. Ireland, whoſe movements towards liberty, ſays he, 
we were bound to encourage. And yet we have people in Eng- 
land who pretend to doubt about their intentions. 


The 
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The attack upon Holland was another cauſe for 
warwith France; but though in the ordinary diplo- 
matic line, it may operate as a ſtrong one, we 
mult couſeſs it deſerves but little to be mentioned, 
when our commercial wealth, our proſperity, 
our government, and our peace at home, were 
concerned. 8 


In pointing out the reafons for which the war 
ſees to have been inevitable, it is by no means 
to be inferred, that miniſters conducted them- 
ſelves in the moſt becoming, or the moſt prudent 
manner. Perfectly right in the main point, of 
maintaining Englith independence and dignity at 
all events, it might have been done in a leſs 
haughty manner, and even with more firmneſs 
than it was done; the caſe might have been ren- 
dered leſs intricate, and the whole nation would 
then have been of one mind. It is one of the 
greateſt evils of circuitous negotiations, that the 
real rights of the caſe are loſt, or at leaſt difficult 
to be diſcovered; a plain, funple declaration of 
the ſtate of facts would, in this caſe, have been the 
proper way of treating with a nation which ſeduces 
firangers by its apparently open mode of acting. 


Had England declared to France that ſhe 
would neither have aſſignats nor emitfaries, that 
the one ruined her commerce, and the other her 
peace, and that of courſe until France paid 
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bills drawn, with money that had a real value, 
and until ſhe renounced all interference, either 
by emiſſaries or decrees, in the internal govern- 
ment of England, every ſort of intercourſe muſt 
ceaſe between the two countries. If it had been 
added to this, that a treaty with Holland obliged 
England to interfere in caſe ſhe was attacked, 
and that England was determined, as a free and 
an independent people, to preſerve her commerce, 
her internal peace and government, and to keep 
her word with her alles. 


Such a declaration would either have pre- 
_ vented a war, or have made us more unammous 
in ſupporting it than we have been. The mea- 
ſures adopted by miniſters were good, but the man- 
ner of adopting them was by no means unexcep- | 
tionable. 


In caſes of great importance, people ſhould be 
clear, diſtinct, and laconic ; nothing that is un- 
important, foreign to the matter in hand, or 
merely relative to form and ceremony, ſhould be 
mixed with what is weighty and important; it 
enſeebles our friends, and gives room for the chi- 
cane of our enemies. 


Tt is not upon all occaſions that ſtateſmen can 
ſpeak plain, but the habit of not doing ſo ought 
Not to be let grow upon them to ſuch a degree, as 
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not to do it when they may, for certainly it is in 
ſome caſes a very great advantage, particularly 
when a miſunderſtanding is likely to produce a 
waſte of blood and treaſure. 


Amongſt the many faults of the Jacobins, and 
along with all their duphcity, they have the ad- 
vantage of always appearling to 1pcak plain, and 
they let ſlip no opportunity cf doing fo when they 
can. It is excellent policy, and their enemies 
would neither loſe any thing of their dignity 
nor of their ſucceſs, if they were to adopt the 
fame mode. The direct language of the Jacobins 
has made them underſtand each other, and co- 
operate over all the countries of Kurope, while a 
few crowned heads have miſtaken each other's in- 
tentions on almoſt every occaſion ; and by their 
miſtakes, and the misfortunes which have fol- 
lowed, brought the ſafety of all regular govern- 
ments into danger. 


The evils of war, it is ſaid, are certain, its advan- 
tages hypothetical ; this is true, when war is made 
to obtain advantages, but when it is made in felt- 
defence, it is not ſo ; and for ſuch a purpoſe was the 
preſent moſt certainly begun. It is the beginning 
only that is a matter of inquiry here, the con- 
ducting of it is another matter, as is alto the views 
which have ariſen during its continuance. It the 
combined powers have ſhewn a deſire of con- 
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queſt, France has ſhewn it alſo, and therefore 
with reſpect to that, there are no reproaches to 
make on either fide. | 


The decree of the French convention had en- 
couraged the fomenters of anarchy here, to fo 
great a pitch, that a convention of ſelf-elected 
deputies met at Edinburgh, and begun to imi- 
tate the French convention. Affiliation of clubs 
was alſo begun, and it is difficult to ſay to what 
exceſſes they might not have been carried, or 
ſpurred on by the people, had not the civil power 
interfered in time, and delivered over ſome of the 
ringleaders to the law of the land. 


As many obſervations have been made with re- 
ſpect to the treatment of ſome of the ringleaders, it 
may be proper, in a few words, to wipe off from 
the judges and jury thoſe reproaches with which 
they have unjuſtly been loaded. 


As a matter of eſtabliſhed law, and of natural 
juſtice, the jury and judges deterve praile for 
what they did, although the ſame puniſhment 
could not have been inflicted in England for the 
ſame offence. 


With reſpect to the intentions of men who 
imitated the leaders of the maflacres of Sept. 
there could be little doubt, and that doubt it re- 
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mained in the breaſts of the jury to clear up to 
themſelves ; and as to the law being more ſevere in 
Scotland than in England, it ariſes from this, that 
in Scotland, before the Union, treaſon and ſedition 
were more common than in England, and there- 
fore the law is more explicit on that head; for 

in every country where any ſpecies of crime is 
rare, the laws reſpecting its puniſhment are leſs 
ſevere. An Englith jury might have been equally 
convinced of the bad intention, but the judges could 
not have been able to paſs the ſame ſentence. 
As to the neceſſity of rigour againſt ſuch men, 
the preſent hiſtory is the beſt argument; the men 
who committed the maſſacres of Sept. and thoſe 
who had murdered their king, did not commence 
their career of blood by demanding blood, they 
commenced it by demanding liberty and bread, 
and the members of the pretended convention in 
Scotland gloried in imitating them; the minds of 
any reaſonable jury could not be in much per- 
plexity in ſo evident a caſe, 


In paying the proper attention to punithing the 
agitators of revolution, the judges and jury merit the 
thanks of all men who love liberty; until ſuch time 
as the French ſhall give us the example of a nation 
eſtabliſhing real liberty, freedom, and happineſs, 
greater than we enjoy in Britain, thoſe who wiſh 
to hold her up as a model to copy from, are cer- 


tainly 
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tainly deſerving of the ſevereſt puniſhment the 
laws can inflict, for ignorance cannot now be al- 
ledged as an excuſe. 


When the unfortunate French monarch was no 
more | Note O.] and the convention had ſeen its 
enemies repulſed, the divifions between Robe- 
ſpicrre's party and the Girondiſts augmented every 
day. France was now only ruled by murderers, 
there were no more victims to be pointed out 
amongſt the privileged orders, nor enemies to the 
public tranquillity by bad conduct in the govern- 
ment ; the ſavages now occupicd the foreſt alone, 
and therefore were obliged to turn upon and tear 
each other. 


The miſeries of the people continued to aug- 
ment in the midft of victory, and under the do- 
minion of republicans. The ſame mode was ſtill 
practiſed that had been employed before, to make 
the ſovereign people have patience. The parties 
accuſed each other, and quarrelled about their 
power; they united, however, in proſcribing and 
putting to death the rich proprietors of thoſe 
attached to the old ſyſtem, who remained; they 
united their efforts to flatter the people, and to 
give them hopes by a ſort of conſtitution which 
they made, by ſhutting up the churches, by 
perſecuting thoſe who ſhewed any attachment 
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to religion, and by finally attacking the monied 
men.“ = 


When this laſt claſs of proprietors found them- 
ſelves likely to be attacked, they determined to 
gain over one of the parties in the aſſembly, and 
it was to the Girondiſts that they applied. It was, 
in fact, a matter of little importance which of the 
two parties took up the protection of this ſort of 
property, becauſe from the moment that any ſet 
of men in France became attached to order, and 
the preſervation of property, they became them- 
ſelves a prey to the ſans culottes, to the men 
who had nothing, whoſe hunger for gold was 
never ſatisfied, and whoſe thirſt for blood was 
never aſſuaged. 


We have yet ſcen nothing equal to this com- 
bat; it was not that of the wild animal againſt the 
tame, it was that of the tyger againſt the tyger, 


When the convention aſſembled, moſt part of the actors 
at the Hotel de Ville in Auguſt and September were choſen. 
Robeſpierre had left the commune to become a repreſentative; 
Talien, who was a ſecretary, and Hebert, the judge of Madame 
de Lamballe, had done the fame; Danton hed quitted the place 
of miniſter of juſtice, and thoſe were the leaders of the Moun- 
tain; Briſſot, Condorcet, Thomas Paine, &c. &c. were of the 
Girondiſt party, and expected to continue their reign by 
laying the rich bankers under contribution, and then eſtabliſh» 
ing order. 


Nu and 
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and which ever party fell, it was now no longer 
a ſubject for pity or regret. 


The Girondiſt party thought proper to diſtin- 
guiſh their opponents by the title of axaxcnts7s, 
and it was not at all wonderful, if their new- 
born attachment to order ſhould be attributed to 
felfiſh plans, or ſome ſudden motives; for it was 
but with a bad grace, that men who had headed 
inſurrection, and diſſeminated its principles from 
the very beginning of the revolution, now 
preached obedience to law, and regard for pro- 
perty ; infurrection was a holy duty they ftilt 
could not deny, but it might, they ſaid, be con- 
tiaued too long. 


The efforts of the Briſſotins, aſſiſted by thoſe 
minifters who had figned the death warrant of 
their * maſter, and by thoſe who condueted him 

to 


* The miniſters who ſigned the order for the king's s execu- 
nion, were 


Roland ſince cut his own throat on the high road, his wiſe 
guillotined. 


Servan—guillotined fince a as a Briſſotin. 
Le Brun—guillotined. 
Claviere—cut his throat in priſon, and his wife took poiſon. 


Bournonville—a priſoner in Germany. 
Paſhe—a pritoner in France. 


Petion and Manuel, along with the above honourable + 
men, now preached order, but the farce was too groſs even to 
be 
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to the ſcaffold, now preached order and huma- 
nity, and reſpect to property and perſons. They 
then found themſelves in the ſame ſituation that 
the court had been in before the roth of Auguſt ; 
the rabble was now no longer at their command, 
and their laſt hour arrived. 


The Briffotins had, as we have already ſaid, 
been accufed by the other party of caufing the 
war with England, and they had defended them- 
ſelves but in a feeble manner. A circumftance 
which now happened, facilitated the triumph of 
their enemies; Dumourier was found to have 
ambitious views, which did not correſpond with 
liberty and equality; be had been defeated by the 
enemy, and the anger of the people was excited 
againſt the Briſſotins, as being Dumourier's 
friends, and the cauſe of ſo unfortunate a war. 
The ſtorm was now ready to burſt upon their 
heads; and their enemies haſtened it, by contriving 


to call them fœderaliſts, (implying that they wiſhed 


be played in Paris, ahd accordingly the people of Paris never 
| ſhewed ſo much pleaſure as when thofe of them who were 
caught, were carried to the guillotine. Even the mob of Paris 
had yet ſome reſpect for virtue, and contempt for vice ; none 
of the royaliſts were inſulted in the manner that the Duke of 
Orleans, Priſſot, Hebert, Danton, and Robeſpierre himſelf, 
were, when they were carried to puniſhment. When conſcience . 
cannot ſpeak loud, it whiſpers, and it would appear every ſen- 
ument of juſtice is never extinguiſhed in the minds of men. 
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to divide France into provinces, as the American 


republic is divided.) The wnity and indiviſivility 


of the republic was then put upon a par with the 
liberty and equality of its inhabitants; and to 
plot againſt the one was as great a crime as againſt 
the other. It was for this imaginary crime that 
the new apoſtles of order were attacked; and after 
having twenty times eſcaped merited puniſhment 
for their attack upon law and order, tliey were 


now going to be ſacrificed ſor daring to defend it.“ 


When the Girond party found themſelves ready 
to be attacked, they began with attacking the 
anarchiſts in a pamphlet. This pamphlet, writ- 
ten in the name of an Addreſs from Briffot to his 
Conſtituents, is, when taken all in all, one of 
the moſt curious pieces of compoſition that ever 
was produced. + It is alto one of the moſt valu- 

| ablc 


* Dumourier, as far as the politics of ſo inconceivable a 
man can be known, was attached to the Girondiſt party; and 
at all events, as this was ſuppoſed, that party ſhared a little in 
his diſgrace. It is certain that the plans of conqueit, as propo- 
ſed by Briſſot, Condorcet, and Kerſaint, were fuch as Du- 
mourier approved of the moſt; and it will be recollected, he 
had been mimnitter with Roland, Claviere, &c. during the king's 
life. 

+ This pamphlet is the moſt ſevere criticiſm or ſatyr, con- 
ſidering from whom it came, hat could poſſibly be written 
upon French liberty and equality ; in it Briſſot evidently ſpeaks 
from conviction and experience, that the ſtate into which the 
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able, if we confider it as the criticiſm of a leader 
of revolutions, upon the principles of revolution, 
it unveils all the plans of the parties, and declaims 


againſt the evils of anarchy in as ſtrong terms as 
any royaliſt could do. | Note P.] 


This publication was a ſtep very ſimilar to that 
taken by La Fayette the year before, when he left 
his army to come to give a leſſon to the aſſembly. 
La Fayette, after ſhewing the example of rebel- 
lion, had the inſolence to ſet his face againſt it; 
and now Petion and Briſſot, juſt as proud of the 
roth of Auguſt as La Fayette was of taking the 
Baſtile, had the inſolence, in their turn, to write a 
pamphlet againſt anarchy. 


anarchiſts had thrown France, was the moſt deplorable to which 
any country could be reduced ; that the repreſentatives enjoyed 
no liberty, and that the laws were totally without force, perſons 
without ſecurity, and property without protection; yet he 
breaks ont from time to time into exclamations in favour of 
glorious liberty and ſacred equality, ſuch as it was in France. 
There is ſomething in that contradiction that it is difficult to 
explain. Vanity, it might appear, hindered him from re- 
nouncing his favourite ſyſtem (for republicans are the vaineſt 
people in the world) and truth forced from him an avowal of 
the real exiſting miſeries. One is tempted to think, that on 
this ſubject of liberty and equality, his ideas had run fo much, 
that he had loſt the faculty of reaſoning ; for it is quite clear, 
that it was the very theory which he approved that led to thoſe 
very miſeries of which he complained, ſo that without adinittiug 
ſome derangement of ideas, it is difficult to accouil for his cons 
duct and his writings. 
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The anarchiſts now meted out to the Girondiſts 
the ſame meaſure which they had meaſured out 
to their king, and this pamphlet ſeryed as the 
ſignal to begin.“ | 


A commitice had been formed by the conven- 
tion to inquire into the illegal arreſts and confiſ- 
cations carried on by the municipal officers, and 
other conſtituted authorities. This was a mea- 
ſure adopted at the requeſt and by the power of 
the Briſſotin faction, in order to keep their word 

with men of property. The addreſs of Briffot 

againſt the anarchiſts had been publiſhed on the 
25th-of May, and on the 27th a crowd furrounded 
the aſſembly, demanding the diffolution of this 
committee. This mob was headed by what were 
called revolutionary committzes,,p and as an armed 

mob 


e 2%. 


Ever fince the month of September a ſort of diviſion had 
exiſted between Robeſpierre's, Marat's, and the Gironde party, 
i becauſe Briſſot had not ſpoke favourably of the maſſacres, and 
| becauſe reſcrictions had been laid upon the newſpaper printers, 

af whom he was one. As there is a vindictive ſpirit of the 
matt implacable ſort in all thoſe chiefs of parties, this breach 
was naturally widening, but the protection of monied men, 
which was a profitable job in perſpective, brought matters to a 
_ concluſion {poner than they would otherwiſe have been. 


", — Dons ——— 


+ The meaſures adopted now were all revolutionary ; this was 

the name invented by the violent party in the Jacobin club, to 

excuſe their exceſſes. T he conſtitutionaliſts had given a leſſon 
to their enemies of the folly of thinking to truſt to laws and re- 
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mob is an eloquent orator, the aſſembly decreed 
the deſtruction of their committee by the uſual 
method of ſtanding up. Next day, however, when 
the mob was not aſſembled at the gate, this decree 
was ſuſpended until the committee ſhould have 
made its report; and on the zoth the revolutionary 
council came to intimate to the aſſembly, that 
it would be neceſſary to obey the order given by 
the populace, and thus, in the midſt of armed 
petitioners, and the cries and imprecations of the 
people in the gallerics, the ſuppreſſion was again 
determined upon and decreed. 


On the 31ſt the anarchiſts, convinced that they 
had only yet the appearance of victory, but not 
the reality, ſummoned to their poſt the men of 
the 1oth of Auguſt.“ The tocfin was founded, 
and 


gulations for preſerving an uſurped power. The government of 
Morocco may be called revolutionary, and by that means the em- 
perors can make ſome ſort of reſiſtance when they are attacked, 
but Louis XVI. and thoſe who adhered to the conſtitution, could 
make none. It was neceſſary for the king to have the order of 
the mayor of Paris, before he could legally defend his own life, 
whilſt thoſe who revolted, fettered by no law, could attack him 
when or where, or in what manner they pleaſed. Inſtead 
of now having the conſtituted authorities, they had revolu- 
tionary authorities, who having the faculty of acting as they 
thought proper, were upon a par with the populace, and couid, 

upon occaſion, make head againft them. 
* When it was faid in the proſpectus of the preſent work, 
Rat it would plainly appear, that the firſt principles laid down 
| N n 4 de 
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and the cannon of alarm fired, and Henriot the 
commandant ordered the guards to march and 
ſurround the aſſembly. A petition was then pre- 
ſented, demanding a decree of arreſt againſt 
| thirty-five members of the Girondiſt party. The 
aſſembly, in order to get rid of the armed force, 
demanded three days to examine this petition.* 


Since the zoth of May the barriers had been 
ſhut, and the uſual forms of inſurrection were in 
full activity. The directors of the poſt office + 
were changed, and all letters were examined. 


On the 2d of June, the revolutionary committee 
appeared again at the bar, and for the laſt time de- 
manded the accuſation of the members. 


by the conſtituent aſſembly, in their rights of man, led on ts 
the laſt exceſſes, it was by no means a miſtake. This is now 
the third revolution upon the ſame plan, and they are all as 
like each other as the fteps of the fame ladder; the materials 
and the diſtance from the point of ſetting out are different, but 
every thing elſe is the ſame. 

It is ſtrange to fee how Petion and his friends had loſt their 
intriguing energy of the roth of Auguſt ; it is difficult to con- 
ceive, how the ſame men, who were fo active and ſo artful at 
diſarming royalty, and attacking the king, ſhould be ſo inactive 
and careleſs, when for ſeveral days running the fame manceu- 
vres were preparing againſt themſelves. 

+ The directors of the poſt had all been changed immedi. 
ately after the maſſacres of September, but had been ſucceeded 
by Girondiits; ſo that the party now getting into power was 
determined not to leave this ſuperiority in the hands of their 
enemies. 


The 
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The * aſſembly thought proper to paſs to the 
order of the day, upon which the petitioners 
made a ſign to the ſpectators to go out and take 
arms, that they might by force obtain what they 
wanted. At mid-day the tocſin ſounds again, 

and the cannon of alarm is fired, the citizens 


are called to take arms and obey their com- 
mander.+ 


The aſſembly was ſurrounded as the palace had 
been the year before, but with an apparatus ſtill 
more formudabic ; more than an hundred cannon 
were pointed againſt the houſe of aſſembly, fur- 
naces for red hot balls were prepared, and an 
order was given to let no one depart, but to fire 
on the firſt of the repreſentatives of the nation 
who dared ſo much as to look through the iron 
rails. Marat and the chiefs of the Mountain 
were very active on this occaſion, and it is more 
than probable, that theſe formidable preparations 
were intended only to intimidate, for it would not 


The aſſembly did not now meet in a riding ſchool as it 
nad formerly done; the royal palace was converted into a na- 
tional palace; and it was here that the attack was conducted 
againſt the convention. | 

+ Santerre, named commander on the 10th of Auguſt, was 
not now revolutionary enough for the party of Robeſpierre 
beſides, he had been attached to the Duke of - Orleans: to get 
rid of him he had been named general of an army to go againſt 
the Vendée, and one Henriot, a commis des barrieres, com- 
manded in his place. 


have 
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have anſwered the purpoſe of the anarchifls to 
fire upon the couvention, 


The promoters of the diſturbance were many 
of them in the hall, and thoſe did not certainly 
wiſh to be ſcorched with red hot balls, neither 
could it be ſuppoſed, that if the convention were 
maſſacred, Paris could continue to reign over 
France, by deſiring the:n to ſend more repreſenta- 
tives to ſuch a city. 


The ceremony of preparing grates for heating 
tannon balls was, therefore, probably only in- 
tended by theſe hardy ſons of inſurrection as a 
leſſon to their maſters, ſeveral of whom were 
beaten and had their cloaths torn.“ 


Several battalions, which ſhould have marched 
againſt the royaliſts in the Vendee before that 
day, arrived ſuddenly, and took poſſeſſion of all 
the paſſages and apartments adjoining to the hall, 
where they were bribed with aſſignats and wine, 
in order to induce them to be faithful and with- 
ſtand the eloquence of the deputics. 


+ The reader will remember, that preciſely the ſame things 
took place previous to the roth of Auguſt, when the decree 
againſt La Fayette was wanted from the afſembly bv the ſur- 
rounding mob. The perſecutors then were the perſecuted now, 
that was all the difference, | ; 
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The beſiegers were well armed, and the na- 
tional palace (ſay the deputies) became a priſon, 
where the repreſentatives of the people were 
menaced, inſulted, and degraded. It was pre- 
eiſely what had happened in the royal palace the 
year before, and the parties that then degraded 
royalty were the ſame who complained of being 
themſelves degraded now. 


Barrere was called upon to make the report of 
the committee on the accuſed members. Barrere, 
floating in the uncertainty of which party might 
prevail, propoſed, in the name of the committee, 

that thoſe members who. were accuſed, but againſt 
whom no proots had been produced, ſhould be 
invited to ſuſpend their functions. Some of the 
accuſed members accepted of this invitation.“ This 
ſacrifice being made to the people, the convention 
became more bold, and ordered the commandant. 
of the troops to the bar. The order was laughed 
at; ſeveral deputies were inſulted, the convention 


* Barrere, who followed Robeſpierre in all his exceſſes, was 
a man never decided in apinion, but when he was either 
obliged to be ſo, or knew that he was certain of ſupport. The 
appearance of moderation, in the preſent caſe, was, becauſe the 
real ſtrength of parties had not been tried; Barrere and the 
committee who made the report, and ſaid, that nothing had been 
proved againſt the accuſed, might, in time of need, have made 
a merit of it with the accuſed. When things were decided, 
this fame Barrere joined with others f in {ending the accuſed to 
che ſcaffold. 
ordered 
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ordered thoſe who inſulted them to be brought 
to the bar; this order was reſiſted by force. It 
was then determined to adjourn, and to ſhut the 
TEMPLE OF THE LAW. This was attempted by all 
the members in a body, with the preſident at their 
head, The prefident ordered the centinels to re- 
tire, and the troop of lawgivers got to the middle 
of the court, when Henriot the commandant or- 
dered them to turn back. The convention, ſaid 
the preſident, will receive orders from no perſon ; 
poſſeſſed of powers received from the French na- 
tion, the French nation alone can give orders to 
the convention.“ 


The commandant on this drew his ſabre, put 
his cavalry in battle array, and ordered the ar- 
tillery men to point their guns. The preſident 
and all the members vied with each other in their 
haſte to return to the hall, and decree, that the 
accuſed ſhould be arreſted. Briſſot, Petion, and 
their companions, were ordered to be confined in 
their own houſes, and in going there they ought 


* The fimilarity of this ſpeech and that of Mirabeau at Ver- 
failles is great. M. de Breze was a courtier, Henriot was a 
Clerk at a toll-bar or turnpike. We ſee which of the two knew 
beſt how to reduce the deputies to obedience. 


+ Briſſot, Petion, Guadet, Genſone, Gorſas, Vergreaud, 


Salles, Barbaroux, Chambon, Buzot, Biroteau, Ledon, Rabaut 


ge St. Etienne, Laſource, Languinais, Grangeneuve, Le Hardy, 
Le Sage, Kervelegan, Gardier, Borleau, Bertrand, Viger, Mol- 
Iwaut, Govamaire, la Reviere, and Bergoin. | 

to 
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to have remembered that their king was not treated 
with ſuch lenity. His houſe was robbed and 
plundered, and he was ſent to a miſerable priſon, 
and all thoſe ſuſpected of attachment to his per- 
ſon or family were maſſacred, impriſoned, or 
driven into exile. 


Let us hear what the arreſted deputies them- 
ſelves ſay on this occaſion, in an addreſs to their 
_ conſtituents. 


“ Frenchmen, you who wiſh to be freemen 
and republicans, behold ſuch facts as cannot 
be denied; we only offer you the outline, and 
« we ſuppreſs details of facts ſtill more atrocious. 
The national repreſentation, impriſoned, de- 
*« graded, and deliberating under the poniards of 
the aſſaſſins of an audacious faction, exiſts no 
© more. Let not your rights be any longer 
% uſurped; leave not the exerciſe of national 
*& ſovereignty in ſuch hands; fave liberty, ſacred 
equality, the unity, and indiviſibility of the 
* republic: without theſe, France is loft. Re- 
«6 pel with horror all propofitions tending to fee- 
% deraliſm. Rally, aſſemble, you may yet fave 
ee the republic: the republic is France itſelf, and 
% docs not refide within the walls of Paris. 
„ There your repreſentatives, priſoners, dare no 
longer ſpeak ; but, no matter, they well know 
% how to die worthy of you, worthy of them- 

i © ſelves, 
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t& ſelves, too happy, if aſter that their country 
© aH be faved. When the moment of national 


- © vengeance ſhall be arrived, Frenchmen, do 


e not ſotget that Paris ERIE is innocent; that the 
t citizens of Paris were ignorant of the plots of 
& which they became the blind inſtruments. It 


# js not upon Paris that the terrible and all- 


& powerful hand of the nation ſhould firike, but 
% upon that horde of miſerable wretches and rob- 
« bers who have taken pofſeſſion of Paris and of 
«© France, who cannot live but by crimes, and 
* who have no hope but in the continuation of 
« crimes. Adieu.” 


Paris, 1th June, 2d year of 
the French republic, 


Such were the complaints of the inſtigators of 
tevolt, when it was turned againſt themſelves. 
They now made a very ſevere criticiſm on the re- 
ſults of their own principles, and are an eternal 


example for thoſe who think to rule inſurrection, 
and turn it always to their own advantage. 


This addreſs produced a conſiderable effect. It 
was not now one of thoſe clear caſes of ſuſpected 
ariſtocrats and royal deſpots; it was repreſenta- 
tives againſt reprefentatives, and the infurgents of 
Auguſt 1792 againſt thoſe of May 1793. The 
ſame truths which the royaliſts had never ceaſed 
to repeat from the beginning of the revolution 

without 
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without any effect, now produced a ſchiim and 
diviſion amongſt the different provinces. 


The Lyoneſe, the people of Marſcilles, Bour- 
deaux, and the adjacent country, as well as part 
of Normandy, took part with the arreſted de- 
putics. It was partly in conſequence of this ſame 
affair that the port and city of Toulon were delt- 
vered up to the Engliſh and Spanith flects ; and 
it was this diviſion in the interior of France that 
occaſioned the inactivity of the French army 
daring the ſummer, when Conde and valen- 
eiennes were taken by the allied armies, 


Had the royaliſt party and the combined 
powers ſeized this occaſion to puſh matters, it is 
probable that things might have gone much better 
for them than they have done. But the errors of 
that campaign and of the cabinets of Europe, 
were inexcuſable, and are only to be equalled by 
the long train of mistfortuncs which they occa- 
fioned. 


The combined powers attributed their firſt de- 
feats to the want of ſupport from the malcontents 
in the nation---ſupport which they had been pro- 
miſed; and now, when France was a fcene of 
open revolt and complete civil war, what did the 
combined armies of Auſtria and England do? 
They waſted a whole ſummer, ſpent millions 

Ot 
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of money, and ſpoiled their beſt pieces of ord- 


nance, in taking Valenciennes, to abandon it the 
year after without firing a ſhot.* 


Lyons, which from its poſition, its riches, the 
vaſt number of its inhabitants, and, above all, 
their diſpoſition, was worth millions to the allied 
powers, was left to ſink under the armies of the 
convention, without an attempt being made to 
give it aſſiſtance, which would have been ſo eaſily 
done. Lyons fought for liberty and property 
againſt anarchy and pillage ; and, though it did 
not abſolutely fight for the Houſe of Bourbon, it 
fought for the cauſe which intereſts men much 
more, and which, had it triumphed, would have 
ultimately ſerved the cauſe of royalty, 


But, if a royal cauſe alone could excite the 
efforts of tie cabinets of Europe, they had an 
opportunity to ſupport it by aiſiſting the royaliſts 
in Britany; in that part of France where the ſpirit 
of irreligion and innovation had rout taken root, 
and winch 1s called the Vendée. Arms, money, 
and a leadcr, were all they wanted, and the con- 


* Valenciennes was not abſolutely abandoned without firing 
a ſhot, but it was nearly the fame thing; the garriſon capitulated 
without either a regular defence or a regular attack. 

+ Lyons was an immenſe town, not muchi leis than half the ſize 
of Paris; a very induſtrious people, and might have been very 
euaſily affiſted from Savoy, or even from Alſace. 
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bined powers had all theſe at their diſpoſition. 
The Count d'Artois, brave by nature, and now 
rendered wiſer by misſortune, offered himſelf as 
the leader * of the royaliſts, and as a leader who 
would have carried along with him all thoſe emi- 
grant gentlemen who have been idle and unem- 

ployed, becauic they did never know for what 
cauſe, nor under what ſtandard, they were to 


ſerve. F 


What did England do on this occaſion? Why, 
during the precious months that France was on 


*The Count d' Artois had been at Peterſburg, which place 
he left with the expectation of going directly to the Vendee. 
The floop of war in which he was lay off Hull for ſeveral 
weeks. Government here, for reafons beſt known to itſelf, 

would not conſent to his landing in the Vendee. In military 
affairs as nothing is certain it is poſſible that this ſtep was wie ; 
but it is very certain that the ſter>s taken, of raiſing troops and 
threatening an invaſion were very foaliſh; it was exactly exciting 
the republicans to the ſlaughter of the royaliſts, 


+ The emigrants have been treated with a mixture of cruelty 
and good-nature by the Engliui government, for which it is 
very difficult to account, unleſs by ſuppoſing that they inſpired 
pity, but not confidence, or that the miniſter had no fixed plan 
of operations. Be that as it may, the emigrants might have 
ſerved the cauſe of the coalefced powers very effetually. They 
ſhould have been conſidered as a ſeparate body, and treated with 
upon a certain baſis, as independent powers treat. The reaſon 
of this is, that their intereſt would then have led thcin to put 
every means to work, and ftrain every nerve to ſucceed; at 
preſent they know not what is their intereſt, 
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the brink of a decided civil war, and when many 


parts of that republic had actually revolted, a fort of 


an army was collected in England under the com- 
mand of an excellent and a brave man, with the pro 

feſſed deſign of aiding the royaliſts in Brittany, but 
without ever really attempting to do ſo.“ This 
expedition, which ought to have been executed, 
but never made public, was made notoriouſly 
public, and never executed. The conſequence 
was, as might be expected, that the royaliſts were 


foon after attacked with all the vigour that the 


convention could diſplay ; and what might have 
reſtored royalty to France was only productive of 
carnage and bloodſhed to the almoſt entire ex- 
tin&tion of the unfortunate men who had truſted 
to promiſes of aſſiſtance from England. 


Time and opportunity were loſt, and if expe- 
rience can inſtruct, when it is attended with miſ- 
fortune, there is not a doubt but that long ago the 


* This affair, it will be ſaid, like moſt others, has two ways 
of being viewed. The people of the Vendee were to have ſe- 
cured ſome ſea- port for our arms and troops to be landed at, and 
in that caſe we ſhould. have aſſiſted them; but it is a fact, that 
our preparations were ſy publicly made, and ſo long in making, 
that the forces of the convention came down in ſuch numbers as 
to render it impoſſible. Beſides, it was never troops that were 
wanted, ſtrangers would have only ſerved to hinder the repub- 
licans from joining tae royaliſts ; money, ſtores, and arms, were 
what ſhouid have been lent. 
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different leaders of the cabinets of — are 
convinced of their error. 


Thoſe who at the beginning of the war ex- 
pected ſueſs would attend the combined arms, 
counted chicti; upon the diforders and diviſions 
of France. Theſe diſorders and diviſions took 
place, but the combined powers did not turn 
then to advantage; fo that the miſerable people 
vb had revolted were obliged to ſubmit to their 
c de tyrants, and, if now not more unanimous 
ti: befhre with reſpect to their own government, 
they are perfectly nnanimous in refolving never 
again to depend upon the allies for ſupport. 


Thoſe who look upon the deſpotiſm of Robe- 
ſpierre and the guillotine, as being the cauſe of 
the violent exertions of the French nation, ſurely 
then miſtake the caſe. The unanimity of the 
French nation proceeded from the deſpair to 
which thoſe were reduced who had ſeen Lyons 
unaſſiſted, Toulon evacuated, and the Vendee 
ruined and laid waſte, becauſe the Englith had 
eſiabliſhed a camp of parade, and menaced an 
invaſion from Jerſey, Guernſey, and the Iſle of 
Wight. The example of thoſe unfortunate places 
which lad been ſubdued, were the cauſe of men 
in France unanimouſly ſubmitting to Robeſpierre, 
and the cruelty which he exerciſed was the con- 
ſequence of his triumph, from which reſulted the 
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implicit obedience given to his orders, and the 
violent efforts of the next campaign. 


The party of Robeſpierre grew ſtronger every 
day during the ſummer, becauſe anarchy found 
ſupporters, and thoſe who wiſhed for order found 
none. Some of the arreſted meinbers found 
means to eſcape, and the trial of thoſe who re- 
mained in cuſtody, and who were aſter ſome time, 
transferred from their own houſes to a priſon, was 
commenced, but it went ſlowly on. 


In proportion as Robeſpierre's party gained 
| ſtrength, vigorous meaſures were taken againſt 
their enemies, and a revolutionary tribunal was 
inſtituted, where a packed jury, paid witneſſes, 
and judges who were totally at the command of 
the ruling party, daily put to death numbers 
without any crime proved, and frequently without 
any particular reaſon aſſigned. 5 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Robeſpierre's party acquires ſolidity—Maſſacres at Lyons 
—Trial of the queen — Her character juſtified from 
the ſcandalous imputations ſpread over all Europe on 
her account — Her expenſes an example both to princes 
and people—Unfair trial and execution of the Briſ- 
ſotines— Robeſpierre reigns without controul Marat 
aſſalſinated Great number of priſoners in the different 
gails of France Danger of being a proprietor — 
D'Orleaus, Barnave, Manuel, and Bailly, executed 
Fete of Reaſon—Hebert's party flarts up in oppo- 
ſition to Robeſpierre—Syſtem of terror completely eſta- 
blijhed— Hebert's party falls Danton's party fall. 
Robeſpierre's power again re-eflabliſhed without con- 
troul. 


TI n reduction of Lyons was the firſt thing 
that gave a ſolid foundation to the power of the 
ruling party. The national commiſſaries, who 
were ſent there, exceeded in their cruel vengeance 
every thing that hiſtory relates. When an un- 
ruly ſoldiery enters into a conquered city, the de- 
ſire of plunder and the thirſt of revenge may, as 
it has on many occaſions, lead to exceſſes which 
make nature ſhudder, but then they have been 
exceſſes which all men condemn, and which even 
their perpetrators do not preſume or attempt ex- 
003 cuſing. 
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cuſing. The maſſacres at Lyons were done by 
men in cold blood as matters of juſtice and 
right ;* they boaſted of them to the convention, 
and the letters of the commiſſaries were filled 
with execrations againſt the inhabitants of the 
devoted city, and profeſſions of their own loyalty 
to the nation, to liberty and equality. 


Two hundred citizens, traitors, fay they, have 
ſuffered death this day, and to-morrow there will 
fall double that number; the pritons are full, 
and in the lower cells are barrels of gunpowder, 
on the ſmalleſt ſignal of evaſion they will be all 
blown in the air. 


When the rulers of France began to conceive 
a hope of remaining maſters, the deputies who 
had efcaped were declared out-laws and deferving 
death, wherever they ſhould be found. Gorſas 


* Tt was before Lyons was taken, and indeed before it re- 
volted openly, that the commiſſaries againſt whom Briſſot com- 
plains inſulted the people of Lyons by their cruelties and ex- 
ceſſes. After they had put in priſon the fathers of families, they 
obliged their wives and children, who came to implore pity and 
pardon, to dance, to drink, and to ſing. The commiflioners, 
after its reduction, were ſtill worſe. | 

+ The only reaſon aſſigned for not blowing up all the pri- 
ſoners in Lyons at once, was the danger to the executioners 
themſelves. Grape ſhot, muſket ſhot, and the guillotine, were 
all employed, but the commiſſaries were continually lamenting 
the ſlowneſs of the juſtice. 
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was the firſt who was caught, and he was guil- 
lotined in twenty-four hours after: this was 
what they called the initiative of the decapitation 


of deputies, and prepared the way for the trials 
of the others. 


To prepare the people for the judgment of the 
detained repreſentatives, and to divert them 
from the loſs of Valenciennes, the convention 
thought proper to gratify their thirſt of blood and 
its own vengeance, by bringing to the laſt puniſh- 
ment the unfortunate queen. 


Vengeance and ſavage ferocity were, however, 
on this occafion, completely humiliated, by the 
calm, mild, and dignified behaviour of an in- 
jured and inſulted princeſs. Never has the world 
been witneſs to a ſcene where more modeſt and 
becoming dignity was diſplayed by the accuſed, 
nor where leſs regard was paid to decency, truth, 
humanity, and juſtice, by the accuſers. 


All Europe had been filled with libels, and 
aſperſions againſt the queen of France, even in 
the days of her power and proſperity, and what 

the attachment of her friends could never accom- 
pliſh, the infamous accuſations of her enemies 
effected in a moment. Calumny was filenced, 
and not a doubt left with reſpect to purity of a 
reputation ſo often and ſo unjuſtly attacked. 
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Neither offers of reward, nor threats of ven- 
geance, had been able to procure one ſingle proof 


of criminality or vice againſt the widow of the 


unfortunate king, whom, in order to find guilty, 
though a ſtranger, unprotected and alone, her cne- 
ries ſaw themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of em- 
ploying the moſt ditgracetul, abominable, and ab- 


ſurd, of all expedients; her infant ſon was intoxi- 


cated, and at the ſuggeſtion of that miſcreant He- 
bert, whoſe name alone brings to mind every thing 


that is vicious or wieked, the affectionate careſſes 


of a mother to a child of nine years of age were 
conſtrued by thoſe monſters into a crime, the com- 
nutting of which would be unnatural, it it were 


not impoſſible.“ 
The 


* Hebert publiſhed a paper, called the Pere du Cheſne, in 
which oaths, blaſphemies, and obſcenities, filled up two-tuirds, 
at leaſt, of every ſentence; it would be neceſſary to have ſeen 
a ſpecimen of that precious morſel, in order to form an idea of 
the talents of its author, and the refined taſte of the Pariſian + 
fans culottes. Well, this ſame Hebert propoſed to bring the 
young prince into court and queſtion him, after having him in 
a ſtate of intoxication ; not that even then he could be brought 
to accuſe his mother, but queſtions were to be aſked in ſuch a 
way, that the anſwers might be conſtrued unfavourably for the 
mother. This artifice was fo glaring. that even the judges of 
the revolutionary tribunal objected to it; the ſpectators, they 
ſaid, would fee through it: an exam:..tion was then fabricated 
by Hebert and ſome of his companions. . Even the ſatellites of 
the tribunal found this accuſation too abominable and abſurd, to 
which the queen very properly refuſed to anſwer, but by an 


appeal to the hearts and feelings of all mothers. 
Hebert 
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The queen of France had long ſuffered every 
inſult and humiliation which it was poſſible for 
her enemies to invent, and certainly, if French- 
men had retained any of that humanity and ſeel- 
ing which they pretended to poſſeſs, the depart- 
ments and the whole of France would have joined 
in demanding for her that reſpect which is due to 
misfortune, and that juſtice which is due to a 
defenceleſs ſtranger. Such a ſiep would have 
been highly honourable. There was no reaſon 
for not doing ſo, as it could have been attended 
neither with tumult nor danger. But the French 
nation has ſhewn, that with a tuperab»ndant 
vanity, and pretenſions to every virtue, it poſſeſſes 
none; and that it would be better for defenceleſs 
innocence to be in a cavern of robbers in a foreſt, 
than to be before the revolutionary tribunal of 
Paris. 


As the character, the rank, and the accom- 
pliſhments of this unfortunate queen, have in- 


Hebert was the projector of the worſhip of reaſon; his 
miſtreſs perſonated the goddeſs of reaſon ; but Robeſpierre's 
teaſt, in honour of the Supreme Being, did away all this, the 
deſpot having previouſly fent both the oracle and the goddets to 
the guillotine. Paris was never diſpoſed to be more gay than when 
the Pere du Cheſne mounted the ſcaffold, even the executioner 
mocked and inſulted him, to the great delight of the ſpectators. 
Such circumſtances lead to a hope, that all ſentiment of juſtice 
is not yet baniſhed from the minds even of the Pariſians, and 
that the day may yet come, when all the companions of his 
crimes will all be treated in the fame manner. 


ſpired 
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fpired her advocates with a warmth of expreſſion 
that is very natural and excufable, though ill- 
fitted to convince the malicious, it may not be 
unproper to prove, as far as probable evidence 
can go, that the queen of France was totally ir- 
reproachable on the ſubject of fidelity to the mar- 
riage bed. This digreſſion, it is hoped, will be 
excuſed, when it is remembered, that many of 
thoſe who once flouriſhed in the ſun- ſhine of her 
favour, contributed by their own levity of conduct, 
as well as by their ſilence, to ſupport calumnies 
which it would have been their duty and their 
intereſt to contradict; and when we have the 
example of whole volumes being written to vin- 
dicate the characters of queens, who, though 
perhaps more beautiful, were certainly not more 
accompliſhed, were leſs unfortunate, and much 
more liable to reproach, than the daughter of 
Maria Tereſa. It will be a relief to us, after con- 
templating the horrors and villanies of men, to 
dwell for a moment on the virtues of an amiable 
woman. 


We ought, in the firſt place, to conſider, that 
innocence, unleſs when the charges are direct, 
can never be proved by poſitive evidence; we 
muſt be contented with probable evidence, as the 
nature of things does not admit of any other. 


The 
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The court oi range vas in a very corrupted 
and diſorderly ate when he late queen arrived 
and was married g the Daun The example 
of a king, who, in bis latter avs, had given a 
looſe to debauchery, v oed with eagerneſs 
amongſt a nobility naturally given to the ſame 
ſort of vice. 


At that time Madame du Barry, “ raiſed from 
being upon the town, in a very inferior ſtile, to be 
miſtreſs of the king, diſpenſed the royal favour 
amongſt the courtiers, and, of conſequence, the 
young German princeſs made her entry in the 
midſt of cabals, intrigues, and enemies. Open, 
amiable, and generous, ſhe ſoon had friends, but 
innocent and unſuſpecting ſhe expoſed herſelf to 
the ſlander of her enemies, from which thoſe 
friends could not protect her. 


When, after the death of his grandfather, 
Louis XVI. began to reign, his ſimple manner of 
life, his want of taſte for the pleaſures and diſſi- 
pations of the court, contraſted with the love of 
ſplendor carried too far, and of gatety which the 
queen did not attempt to conceal, gave room for 
the courtiers at Verſailles and the people of Paris, 


* Madame du Barry conducted herſelf, however, on moſt 
occaſions, with a moderation and prudence that did her great 
honour, the old king was not ſo prudent as his $ young miſtreſs, 
and often not ſo juſt, 


ſo 
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ſo much addicted to ſcandal, to ſuſpicion, and ſo 
much accuſtomed to find ſcandal and ſuſpicion, 
juſtified by the looſeneſs of their own conduct, 
to raiſe thoſe reports, which ſpreading all over 
Europe, tarniſhed her character.“ 


The French always judge of others by them- 
ſelves, it is the failing of their nation, and they 
did not conſider, that a princeſs deſcended from 
one of the moſt illuſtrious and the proudeſt fa- 
milies in Europe, and who was accuſed by them- 

ſelves of having too much Auſtrian pride, would 
have been irreparably humiliated and ruined, had 
ſhe put herſelf for a moment in the power of any 
perſon upon this delicate ſubject. 


But levity and the national character of the 
French did not alone contribute to ſpread and 
circulate theſe reports, the Duke of Orleans, and 
all his adherents and aſlociates. exerted themſelves 
to give plauſibility and probability to defamation ; 
and particular circumſtances which malignity had 
_ contrived, were circulated by unſuſpicious cre- 


dulity. 


The levellers, who began to wiſh for that ſyſ- 
tem which they have ſince ſeen realiſed, ſeized 


* The turn of the French for this ſort of ſcandal was ſo 
great, that, by becoming univerſal, it ſeemed to have rendered 
their manner of ſpreading it an affair of courſe. 

upon 
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upon this occaſion to degrade royalty ; the king 
of France was laughed at, and turned into ridi- 
cule, and before the revolution began no two 
perſons in the kingdom were ſo much miſunder- 
ſtood as to their real characters as the king and 
queen, 


A myſterious affair of a trick played upon the 
Cardinal de Rohan, about a diamond necklace,* 
by ſome of thoſe fortune-hunters, male and fe- 
male, who ſwarmed in Paris, in which the queen 
had been perſonated by a Mamoiſclle Oliva, who 
reſembled her conſiderably in features and perſon, 
made a noiſe all over Europe, and as this affair 
was never properly ſearched to the bottom and 
explained, many people believed the queen was 
actually one of the adventurers who duped the 
cardinal. 3 


* This affair of the necklace was merely a trick practiſed on 
the cardinal, who had been -ambaſſador at Vienna when the 
ſcheme of the marriage of Louis X VI. firſt took place. He 
bad tried rather to prevent the union, and as he did not ſuc- 
ceed was not in the good graces of the parties after it had taken 
place. The cardinal had always been ſurrounded with adven- 
turers, who pretended to have diſcovered the art of making 
gold, and other valuable ſecrets in chemiſtry; a plan was 
formed by ſome of theſe adventurers to dupe him out of a 
great ſum of money, upon the idea that the queen wiſhed to 
be poſſeſſed of this necklace, and that if he could procure it, 
he would get into favour at court. 


In 
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In France, as the firſt impreſſion is generally 
yielded to, things are ſeldom much examined and 
compared, otherwiie the queen ſhould cither have 
been acquitted of this, or, if not, acquitted of the 
accuſation of laviſhing away millions every week; 
for if ſhe had ſuch ſums at her command, how 
could any one fuppoſe that a lady who never 
ſhewed that ſhe would ſtoop to play a mean part, 
ſhould, for the ſake of fo ſmall a ſum, put herſelf 
into the hands of her enemies, and, in ſhort, 
become the aſſociate of half a dozen miſerables, 
who would probably finiſh by dividing the ſpoils 
amongſi themſelves ? this was ridiculous. The 
ſtory of the necklace * would have been barely 
probable if tlie queen had been a mean ſpirited 
» nan, who had not any means of procuring 
money to defray her extratugauces. 


* The value of the necklace was only 1,400,000 livres, or 
60,00c:. ſterling, and could not fell for half that ſum; it was 
ridiculous for thoſe fame perſons, who accuſed the queen of 
giving ſuch large ſums to her favourites, to ſuppoſe ſhe would 
go ſhares with fix or ſeven 1windlers, for ſuch a ſum as this; 
beſides, ſuch a charge required ſome proof, and none was ever 
produced. 

Another report was, that ſhe did this to be revenged of the 
cardinal ; this is, if pothible, fill more inconceivable, and requires 
no aniwer, after the diſpoſition to pardon her enemies which 
the queen had on ſo many occaſions, both before and during 
the revolution, manifeſted. To remember, but not to retaliate, 
was known to be her maxim with reſpect to enemies. 


Such 
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Such were the cauſes that operated principally 
ia making injurious reports be ſpread, and the 
queen, who though preſerving dignity, through 
which a conſiderable ſhare of pride could be ſeen, 
was good-natured in the extreme, was unſuſpeQ- 
ing, familiar, and generous; ſhe had baniſhed 
from her private ſocieties the ſtiff etiquette of a 
court, which ſeemed the more ſtrange in a prin- 
ceſs who came from a country where court eti- 
quette 1s carried to an extreme ; this gave a ſort 
of probability to the accuſations which were 
brought againſt her. 


The facts, however, were quite different ; the 
queen was generous and loved power, but ſhe 
had no other means of gratifying thoſe, which 
were her ruling paſſions, than by preſerving the 
affection and confidence of her huſband ; and it 
may be afferted, without danger of being con- 
tradicted by thoſe who approached theſe two per- 
ſonages the neareſt, that the king was literally 
in love with the queen, (amoureux delle) during 
the whole of their union, and that, though her 
turn for expenſe vexed him to the heart, in other 
reſpects ſhe enjoyed his full confidence and 
eſteem, and it is certain that the queen made no 
other uſe of this aſcendancy ſo obtained over her 
huſband, than to make her friends and thoſe 
around her happy. | 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who imagine, that the king of France 


would have ſubmitted peaccably to any thing 


that looked like a ſerious indignity offered, knew 
nothing of his character.“ Like moſt good- 
natured, plain, honeſt men, the king was quite 
ungovernable when he found people were un- 
Juſt or treated him ill; he then became unma- 
nageable and obſtinate to a violent degree, and 
if the queen had once committed an i reparaole 
fault, he certainly would not have pardoned her, 
and from that inſtant ſhe would have loft her 
power over him. 


Thoſe again, who think that the queen could 
have been guilty of infidelity without the king 
knowing any thing of the matter, are ſtill more 
miſtaken, We have oblerved, that the com- 
menced her career at Verſailles in the midft of 
enemies, and that ſhe never was without ſuch, 
the flanders which we are refuting is a proof; 
thoſe enemies never Joſt fight of her motions, 
and if the nnalleſt ground had been given for 
ſcrious ſuſpicions. it would immediately have been 
turned by them to their advantage. 


Since the revolution, if the king did not ſhew this diſ- 
poſition, he only ated like other priſoners, who know that ill- 
humour only doubles the evil, but when things uſed to vex him 
from wilful extravagance or miſmanagement, few people were 


more difficult to keep withm bounds. This is often the caſe 
with weil-meaning men. 


"Thok: 
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Thoſe who * were friends to the queen, and 
who depended upon her bounty, or, at leaſt, who 
profited of her bounty, were as much intereſted in 
watching her conduct, to prevent any thing that 
might deſtroy her inftuence and blaſt their hopes, 
as her enemies were to watch for ſuch an event ; 
ſo that on all hands the queen was ſurrounded 
with ſpies, and the ſharpeſt of all ſpies, thoſe 
who were looking after their own intereſt. 


Nothing, therefore, would have been to fooliſh 
or unnatural in a princeſs who had ambition, who 
knew her dignity and ſupported it well, though 
not by ſtiffneſs and ctiquette, as to have ritked 
all, and run fo headlong into a ſcene of diſgrace 
and humiliation, as nothing could be more im- 
poſſible than to eſca pe diſcovery 2nd the fatal con- 


ſequences. 


Scandal, ſupported by envy and ſelf-intereſt, 
firſt robbed the queen of France of her reputation, 
and they were facilitated in their enterpriſe by 
the levity of the age, and by the high rank and 
proſperity of their victim. A cruel reverſe, and 
the unexampled fortitude, temper, and patience, 
with which ſhe bore it, have however proved, 


* Ir is a great reproach to many gentlemen who were pro- 
tected by this amiable queen, to have perniitted ſuſpicions to 
de whiſpered that diſgraced ſo generous a friend. 


Pp that 
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that ſhe was an affectionate wife, a tender mo- 
ther, and a princeſs who knew, on all occafions, 
how to ſupport her own dignity better than how 
to puniſh her enemies.“ 


In aiding to defend a character which has been 
fo unwarrantably traduced, it would be injuſtice 
to herſelf and the world not to add, that though 
blameleſs as to the things of which ſhe was ac- 
cuſed, ſhe was not fo with regard to her expenſes ; 
they were great and without arrangement ; ſhe 
was generous often without judgment, and her 
conduct was by no means a model to be held out 
for princes, whofe real glory is in alleviating the 
burdens of their people, in rendering nations 
rich and caſy, and not in taking upon themtelves 
to diſtinguith individuals, and enrich them at 
the expenſe of the Whole. 


This 


To all theſe ought to be added, that if chere had been any 
guilt, her enemies would have found the means of bringing it 
home on the trial; then had the inclination, and they could 
not want the means; but this is fo evident a vindication, ariſing 
from the trial itſelf, that it is not neceflary to inſiſt upon it: that 
the queen was innocent is clear the above v imdtentiem f 5 meant: 
to ſhew how /he was /rpfo/ed to be guilty. 


+ There is here a ſtriking reſemblance between the conduct 
of princes and of democratic leaders, although they are in their 
effects diainetricaily oppoſite. Princes take upon themſelves to 
fulpef certain people of having more merit than others, they 
nake favourites of them, and tax the nation to enrich them. 


De- 
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This unfortunate queen is a terrible example 
to princes, who feeling themſelves generouſly diſ- 
poſed, turn the feelings of a good heart from 
their country and exert them upon individuals. 
Ingratitude from many individuals, and vengeance 
from her ſubjects, were the conſequences of this 
conduct; let it, therefore, be a leſſon to princes, 
and let it alſo be a leſſon to people 1 let princes 
torm wite rules for their conduct, and let people 
without either anger or ill-humour fix rules for 
princes ; let there be grandeur of conduct on 
both fides, let them be great in their gencroſity, 
| but let it have fixed bounds which it cannot paſs. 


There are many things that might be faid to 
excuſe the queen of France for thoſe errors and 
expenſes into which ſhe run; her youth, her in— 
experience, her being a ranger, and not knowing 
the contequences ot what ſhe was about; but, 
above all, the intrigues and extravagancies with 


Democrats take upon themſelves to ſuſpect certain perſons of 
crimes, and of turning their puniſhment to the advantage of 
the nation, confiſcate their property. In the one caſe, part of 
tie propertv of the nation 1s confiſuated to enrich an individual, 
choſen by caprice for the purpoſe; in the other, individual pro- 
perty is confiſcated to enrich the nation. The one is wrong, 
the other is abominable ; and in each cafe it is the ruler grati- 
tying his own feelings at the expenſe of juſtice. Surely thoſe 
facobins who cry out againſt princes will be ſatisfied with this 
note. This hiſtory is not written to flatter any party, but with 
deu to ſhew things as they are. | 


„ Which 
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which, at her firſt arrival, ſne found herſelf ſur- 
rounded, are the principal circumſtances that tend 
to diminiſh the fault, but nothing can take it en- 
tirely away. She was too expenfive, and thoſe 
expenſes haſtened the cruel revolution which 
awaited herfelt, her family, and her kingdom. 


When the people had been for the ſecond time 
gratified with the fight of expiring royalty, they 
were confidered by Robeſpierre and his friends 
as being prepared for the exhibition intended of 
the Brifotines. The accufations brought againſt 
this party were juſt as void of foundation as 
thoſe brought againſt the queen, but as the pht- 
lotophers fell a tacrifice to their own principles, 
and to their own practices, they do not require 
our pity ; they perfified juſt as obſtinately in the 
principles that brought themſelves to the guillo- 
tine as their enemies did, but then they did not 
intend that they ſhould have had ſuch conſe- 

guences with retpect to themſelves.“ 


The trial of Briſſot, and twenty-one of his com- 
panions, could not have ended in condemnatioi 


* Certainly, according to republican principles, and even 
according to thoſe of liberty and equality, Briſſot's party did not 
eric death; as, however, by all other principles they had merited 
It an hundred times, their death was a victory to thoſe who wiſly 
ta lee order eſtabliſlied in France; it was the firſt great ſtep 
towards the purging tticir miſerable country of thoſe men 
ho had ruined it. 


to 
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to death, according to the laws of the men who 
judged them, but the method practiſed every day 
againſt the innocent perſons who were brought 
to be ſummarily judged by this tribunal were 
employed againſt them * alſo. 


The firſt ſtep was for the violent Jacobins and 
members of the club of the Cordeliers to extort 
from the convention a decree, which abridged, 
as they termed it, thoſe forms which enchained the 
the conſciences of jurymen and ſlifled conviction. It 
was decreed, that the jury might ſhorten the pro- 
ceedings and refuſe to hear witneſſes, by declar- 
ing to the judges “ that their opinion is formed.“ 


* By way of ridicule, Brifiot was placed on an elevated ſeat 
during the trial, with all his partiſans around him; he appeared 
pretty collected and tranquil. The preſident of the tribunal, _ 
in order to ſecond the clubiſts who petitioned the convention 
io ſhorten the proceedings, wrote, that nothing could equal 
the loquacity of the accuſed, that the trial had laſted five days, 
and that only nine witnefſes had been heard ; that there was 
no reaſon why there might not be goo witneſſes brought for- 
_ ward, and that therefore there was little hopes of finiſhing. 
Engliſhmen, contrait this conduct with that of your judges 
_ and juries in criminal caſes, and you will at leaſt ſuſpend ex- 
periments of reform, till you ſee how a nation, once in the con- 
vulſions that a revolution brings on, may get rid of them. It 
Civil cauſes in England were tried with as much regard to juf- 
tice as criminal cauſes are, we ſhould then indeed be a happy 
pzople. This merits jnveſtigation, and demands it. 
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By this means, ſay they, you may for tlie future 
elude the queſtion of forms. 


When this decrce for cluding forms was paſled, 
the mob carried it to the tribunal, and the obe- 
dient jury declared the proceſs was at an end, and 
condemned to death Briflot, Vergniaud, Genſone, 
Duprat,. Valaze,* Lehardy, Ducos, Bover Fon- 
frede, Boileau, Gardien, Duchatel, Sillery, Fou. 
chet,} Duperry, La Source, Carra, Beauvais, 
Mainvielle, Antiboul, Vigee, and Lacaſe, as au- 
thors and accomplices of a conſpiracy which ex- 
iſted againſt the unity and indiviſibility of the re- 
public, againſt the liberty and ſaſety ct the French 
people. Their property to be confiſcated to the 
republic, and the execution to take place, &c. 


The day after, the 31 of October, the execu- 
tion took place, with the unutual ceremony of 


* Valaze cut his throat in priſon ; he had been an officer in 
the regiment of French guards, and aided the revalt at the be- 
ginning of the revolution. 


+ Fouchet was an abbè before the revolution and became a 
biſhop; he opened à hall for political lectures in the beginning 
of the revolution; and to excite the people againſt ariſtocrats, 
he ſaid, that it was the ariſtocracy of the Jews that condemned 
Jeſus Chriſt. Clootz turned the tables againſt him at laſt, and 
. ſaid, that Jeſus Chriſt was an ariſtocrat, for he ordered to ren- 
der unto Ceſar what was Cæſar's, and ſpoke of lords and 
maſters ; this, ſaid the Pruſſian philoſopher, is againſt liberty 
and equality. | 


the 
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the diſcharge of artillery.* The people, who 
uſually attend ſuch ceremonies, were uncommonly 
gay and pleaſed when they ſaw ſo many of the 
repreſentatives mount the ſcaffold ; and in this, 
if they ſhewed no humanity, they ſhewed at 
leaſt that ſome idea of juſtice ſtill remained. 


lt was during the detention of thoſe deputies 
that Marat was afſaſſinated by a moſt extraordi- 
nary woman, who appears to have imagined, that 
that monſter was the only one in the convention. 
Charlotte Corde will ever be eſteemed for her he- 
rom and fortitude, but it will always be lamented, 
that a woman of ſuch courage and good inten- 
tion, thould be led to commit aſlaflination ; and 
that by the eternal harangues made in favour of 


*The condemned deputies cried Vive fa republique ! when 
they were on the ſcaffold. Briſſot preſerved his uſual ſang 
Froid, and remained filent; he was guillotined laſt of all. 

Thirty-ſeven minutes were only neceſſary for the execution. 

| he ruling party in France has uniformly purſued one me- 
thod with accuſed perſons; they are always encouraged with 
hopes of life till the moment ſentence is going to be paſſed, 
and aſter that they are never allowed to fpeak. This rule was 
never more uſeful than on the preſent occaſion; otherwiſe, the 
ſoquacity of the condemned might have produced ſome dit- 
coveries not much to the advantage of their accuſers. 

When Danton and his party were guillotined in their turn 

the year after, they were condemned at three o'clock in the af- 
| ternoon, and at fix the ſame evening mounted the fcattold.--- 
From ancient companions this treatment was a little hard. 


Pp4 Brutus, 
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Brutus,* and particularly by the man whom ſhe 
aſſaſſinated. 


The fall of Briſſot's party diſconcerted the Ja- 
cobins in all other countries. A ſimilarity of 
views had connected ſeveral of thoſe leaders with 
the patriots of other nations, ſome of whom 
boaſted of a perſonal acquaintance with Briſſot, 
and all of whom contidered him as a model for a 
revolutionary leader. So cruel a fate excited 
great uncaſineſs among them. The revolution 
was now begun to devour its own children; it 
had long ago put to flight its fathers, and from 
the national convention to the fartheſt corners of 
Europe, revolutioniſts inquired with eagerneſs 
rohen this butchery of the deputies would end 24 In 
France they butchered thoſe who aſked the quet- 
tion, and who explained themſelves, that it was not 
from any anxiety about the deputies, but becauſe. 
it would be an amuſement to the ariſtocrats, that 
they wiſhed the butchering to ceaſe. The amuſe- 


* Mirabeau was the firſt who was called the French Brutus; 
fince his time many Brutus's have appeared. We have ſeen fa- 
thers demanding the condemnation of their ſons for ſinging 
royaliſt ſongs, by way of imitating the Romans. This cannot 


be attributed to any thing but that derangement of intellects 
called fanaticiſm. | 


F A plot was contrived in conſequence of this queſtion 
having been aſked, and ſeveral deputies, Merlin, Chabot, and 
Bazire, amongſt others, were guillotined tor this childiſh but 
anti- civic anxiety, 


5 | „ 
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ment of the arĩſtocrats, however, was a lame ex- 
cuſe, for every day faw them mount by dozens 
the ſcaffold, and they had fiill more reaſon to 
weep for the loſs of friends, than to laugh at the 
deſtruction of their enemies. 1 


About this time there were above ſix thouſand 
priſoners in the priſons at Paris, and the other jails 
of the kingdom were proportionably full. The 
total number of perſons confined in France was 
eſtimated at above two hundred thouſand, of 
which number were the richeſt bankers, mer- 
_ chants, and manufacturers. 


Equality was the end propoſed, but an agrarian 
law could not ſuit a corrupted people; 1t was 
thought much hetter to attack fortunes indivi- 
dually, by accuſing the poſſeſſors, and confiſca- 
ting the property ; this was done 1n all the great 
towns in the kingdom. But as the acts of injuſ- 
tice and cruelty became ſo multiplied over the 
whole face of the country, it is impoſſible to 
give any ſort of form or order to the detail of 
what was going on; the reader is therefore referred 
to note of detached facts at the end | Note Q.] of 
the work, where it will be ſeen in what a ſum- 
mary manner people were arreſted, judged, and 
executed. 5 


The 
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The life of a man was now no longer conh: 
dered as of any importance, and therefore guilt 
or innocence was ſcarcely inquired into. All 
thoſe who had no protectors in the Jacobin 
clubs were liable to fall, and thoſe who had any 
enemies in them were certain of their fate. 


Moſt part of people who had any property, 
nad ſome good- natured friends amongſt the Jaco- 
bins, who wiſhed to eaſe them of it; and as all 
confiſcated property was put up to ſale, and fol 
upon very eaſy terms, the way to become a man's 
heir was to accuſe him, and have him guillotined, 
The only limit ſet to this practice was, the ſear of 
becoming a preprietor, which could not fail to bring 
on the ſame fate ſooner or later, fo that the danger 
of poſſeſſing property was now the only thing that 
afforded any protection to the proprictor.* 


With reſpect to the culuvators of land in 
France, they were forced to work, but they were 
alto forced to give up the fruits of their labour ai 
a fixed price paid in aſſignats, and then they were 
put upon an allowance of ſo much bread for cacl 
perſon every decade (or ten days.) The flaves ii 
the Welt India colonies enjoy more liberty than 
thote poor peaſants, who were obliged to call 


* Tt is difficult to conceive this maximum of wretchednef: : 
- proprietors, in France, were ſituated like a dog with a ſilver col- 
lar in one of the bye ſtreets of St. Giles's, 

Out 
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put vive la liberté, in the midſt of their miſery, and 
a murmur againſt their rulers was ſufficient to have 
them dragged from their families, and thrown into 
priſon, and probably led to the guillotine. 


To add to all theſe misfortunes, bread and non- 
riſhment were almoſt wanting. Paris was the beſt 
jupplied, and there were but one hundred and“ 
jixty cattle ſlaughtered cvery week. There were 
almoſt as many men ſlaughtered as there were 
Oxen!! 


The Jacobin club continued to dictate to the 
aſſembly, and the aſſembly continued to ſpread 
terror and defolation through France. That 
terrible period was now arrived when the hiffory 
of the republic offered nothing but a daily repeti- 
tion of robbery and murder, and when robbery 
and murder were ſcarcely any longer objects of 
hatred or of terror. The ſpectators had long been 
dead to the feelings of humanity on thoſe occa- 
fions; they were now dead to every other feeling, 
and to every emotion. Not a day patled that 
the bloody tribunal did not ſend victims to the 
ſcaffold, and the populace went to look on as an 
affair of habitude, and as a method of paſſing 
time. Even the untortunate ſufferers ſeemed to 
have loſt their feelings, and a few excepted, nei- 
ther fear nor grief was to be perceived on their 
COUNteNances, „ | 


Not 
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Not an hour paſt that injuſtices were not com- 
mitted, that would raiſe general indignation in 
any other country in Enrope, and afford matter 
of diſcuſſion for months, and perhaps for years. 
The names of the moiſt part of the victims in 
France were forgotten in leſs than half an hour, 
and their crimes were never inquired into at all. 


A few exceptions, hawever, are to be made to 
this general uniformity. The Duke of Orleans, 
long ſo active and ſo powerful, was brought ta 
Paris from Marſcilles, where he had been impri- 
toned in conſequence of a decree for impritoning 
all the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. Neither 
the name of Egalite, by which, at his own re- 
queſt, Manucl had chriſtened him, nor his for- 
mal declaration, that he was the ton of a coach 
man, and therefore not of the royal blood ; not 
even his voting for the death of the king could 
ſkreen him from the vengeance of Hel:ert and 
Danton. He was accuted of being the accom— 
plice of Briflot's party; this was ſatficient to 
condemn him before the revoluticnary tribunal, 
he was guillotined the fame day, and died with 
more fortitude than thoſe who knew his cowar- 
dice on many different occaſions expected.“ The 

1 leſlon 


* The Duke of Orleans was a coward from calculation, ra- 
ther than from nature. When there was any mode of eſcaping, 
or when he had an alternative, he never riſked himſelf. Tie 

ſecret: 
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leſſon which the fate of this prince gives to men, 
who, in a high rank of life, diſturb the peace of 
their country from motives of ambition or of ven- 
geance, is written in ſuch legible characters, that 
it requires no commentary. In his ſhort paffage 
from the priſon to the ſcaffold, he was inſulted by 
the ſame ſcoundrels whom he had formerly paid ; 
and the general contempt into which he had 
fallen, was evident in the countenances of all the 
tpectators. 


To the Duke of Orleans ſucceeded M. Bailly, 
the former mayor of Paris, and Manuel and Bar- 
nave. The rulers of the preſent time, ſeemed de- 
termined to deſtroy all thoſe who had ever en- 
joyed any degree of popular favour. The deaths 
of NManucl and Barnave could be regretted by 
none; that of M. Bailly was different, he had 
been the cauſe of much evil, but he was ignorant of 


ſecrets of which he was maſter, induced his enemies to keep him 
in hopes till the laſt. When he arrived in Paris from Marſeilles, 
he was actually perſuaded that he was to be again re-inſtated in 
his palace. As ſoon as the ſentence was paſſed, the execution 
was haſtened, and the firit prince of the blood went thither in a 
cart, accompanied by a ftock-broker, an under delegate of a 
department, and a journeyman {later ! ! This was at leaſt tar 
equality which he had fo long pretended to ſeek after! ! 


Among the crowd was one of the duke's agents, well known 
in the firſt two years of the revolution, St. Huruge. This 
fellow was, it is ſaid, particularly vociferous in inſulting the 
duke. 
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the great extent of the evil of which he had laid 
the foundation.* A good deal is to be attributed 


NI. Bailly, of whom much has already been ſaid, becauſe 
he was one of the firſt who protected inſurrection, and brought 
it into vogue, was eſteemed before the revolution for ſeveral 
publications, particularly his Lettres ſur 1 Atlantide et I Hiftoire 
de P Affronomie. The ſunden elevation of Bailly to the place of 
preſident of the aſſembly, and aſter that to the mayoralty, had a 
great effect upon literary men, not only in France, but all over 
Europe. A revolution ſeemed to be the triumph of genius, and 
above all of literary merit. His punithment operated hkewiſc 
upon the minds of people in diiferent countries; if the virtue, the 
good fortune, and the talents of Bailly, could not fave him from 
the ſcatfold, ſaid they, it would have been better for him to 
have continued to live quietly on his penfion of ten thouſand 
livres a year, and not revolt againſt the king who gave it him. 
Ft would, indeed, have been better. M. Bailly was dragged to 
puniſhment with particular marks of infamy, becauſe he was 
condemned for having allafſinated the people in the Champ de 
Mars. It would ſeem that ſome particular mfatuation prevented 
fuch men from quitting France, where their ſyſtem of govern- 
ment was ſuſt as much out of date as that of Louis the Four- 
tee: 1th. The fate of M. de Clermonte Tonnerre on the 10th 
of Auguſt, ant ct all he conſtitutionalfſts, whom their enemie- 
could lay hold of, migln have ſerved as a warning to him, that 
nothing was to be expected but death, if he remained; the ſa- 
cobin 14 ſtem had perpetually been to turn with implecable ven- 
geance 22amit thoſe who had once been popular, but were no! 
ready to follow them in all their extremes. This plan had been 
regularly followed from the beginning, and his not having ſeen 
that, ſhews that M. Bailly was by no means, in poittical affairs, 
2 man of prolound knowledge; on the contrary, he jeems not 
to have at all conceived the progreſſive motion from bad to 
worte, and from the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock. 


to 
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to his vanity and ambition, but more to his igno- 
rance. Though a man of learning and of ſci- 
ence, he was totally unſkilled in the art of lead- 
ing men to happineſs ; he had fallen into all the 
iiitakes to which the declaration of rights leads, 
and his errors might have been forgrren, had he 
not been tcltith and ungrateful. 


On the ſame day that this ancient magiſtrate, 
aſtronomer, and member of the academy, was 
ſuffering for his having become a politician, a 
tete was celebrated in the cathedral of Paris, to 
the honour of reaſon, virtue, and philoſophy. 
At this fete Hebert preſided, and the biſhop of 
Paris othciated to the fans culottes at Paris, in the 
midſt of a ſcene of licentiouſneſs and ridicule.* 
The intention was to baniſh religion from France 
entirely; as that had been very nearly accom- 

pliſhed already, the ſubſtitution of what they 


* At Lyons, the fzaft of the aß merits notice for its ſingula- 
rity, all the conſtituted authorities, the revolutionary tribunal, 
and the guards, aſſembled at the Hotel de Ville with an afs. 
Commitlaries were ſent to ſeize the plate in all the churches ; 
che poor animal was then dreſſed in a bithop's robes, with z 
mitre on his head, and a bible attached to its tail; the ſacred 
vaſes, &c. were put on its back, and followed by a proceſſion ot 
the club, the municipality, &c. it was then marched to the 
Place de Bellecour, where it was burnt, along with the bibles, 
prayer books, robes, &c. with this infcription, remains of 1u- 
perſtition; the whole attendants calung out, wive les ſar; 
culottes. | | 
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called reaſon was thought neceſſary, that on the 
decades people might have ſomething to do, and 
not fall back through idleneſs into their ancient 
errors. 


Amongſt the ſufferers by the guillotine, the 
generals of the republic made a very conſpicuous | 
figure. Even Houchard, who commanded at 
Dunkirk, when the Engliſh under tlie Duke of 
York were repulted, was obliged to lay his head 
upon the block. As to thoſe who had not been 
ſucceſsful, it was perſeckly natural that they 
ſhould be executed, and accordingly very few of 


them eſcaped. 


Robeſpierre did not, however, yet reign alone, 
and what is more, was not the moſt ſanguinary 
of thoſe who did reign. Hebert, aud ſome of 
his companions were worſe ftill, and Robeſpierre 
was frequently obliged to interfere to prevent their 
crueltics from going too far.“ Robeſpicrre was 

the 


* Hebert had repeatedly demanded the deat of the remains 
of the unfortunate royal family, and declared himfelf incapable 
of containing his rage when he tw the ſiſter of Tous Caper (the 
virtuous Madame Elizabeth) in exiſtence, after ſo many crimes. 
Her features, ſaid he, are a picture of her atrochaus heart. Ro- 
beſpierre had treated Hebert as a fool; but a mar who was capable 
of ſuch 1iMmerUbENT denunciation, was not fit for an aſſociate, 
and he was dangerous as a rival. Robeſpierre could ſcarcely 
expect that his own phyſiognomy would be ſafe from the at- 

tackz 
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the moſt methodically and unfeelingly cruel, but 
he does not ſeem to have been cruel from enjoy- 
ment in the ſlaughter of his fellow men, but from 
ſyſtem.* Hebert, Petion, Manuel, and many 
others, ſeem to have enjoyed cruel actions, and 
committed many merely for the ſake of the pleaſure, 
which their diabolical minds received; but + Ro- 
beſpierre did never give any figns of ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition ; cool, intereſted cruelties ſeem to have been 
what he excelled in; he Would have ſacrificed 
three-tourths of the human race to have reigned 


| tacks of this inconceivable diſciple of Lavater, and, accordingly, 
as ſoon as he found himſelf attacked by him, his vengeance was 
prompt and ſevere. Hebert had been the principal cauſe of the 
death of Bailly, and the other friends of the conſtitution. 


* In the back ground all this time was the Abbé Seyeyes, he 
was one ſtep beyond Robeſpierre in cold, ſyſtematic cruelty, and 
one ſtep farther removed than him from the other party in perſonal 
vengeances, and cruelty in detail. One might be apt to attri- 
bute to principle, and not to ſelfiſh motives, this ab/fra ſort of 
cruelty of the Abbe Seyeyes, were it not that the man who has 
always lent his aid in council to the uſurper of the day, muſt be 
very ſelfiſh, and equally void of all principle. 


+ The manner in which Petion and Mannel tormented the 
king, when that unfortunate monarch was priſoner in the 
temple, is a proof of their cruelty in detail. The manner in 
which the whole of the royal priſoners were treated, was only 
equalled by the particular inſtances of cruel mortification, which, 
when cither of thoſe two went to the priſon, the king and queen 
were certain to experience. Charles the Firſt never experi- 
enced any thing harſh or hard, in compariſon to what Louis the 
Sbrteenth ſuffered, 
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over thoſe who remained, but it would not have 
given him any pleaſure to aſſiſt at their execu- 
tion. 


The cool, calculating murderer 1s, however, the 
moſt terribleof all,* when he has it in his power, and 


finds 


* It was bv this cool method of propoſing aſſaſſination, that 
Robeſpierre was enabled to follow out his cruel plans with or- 
der and method. The others went without order, and ſome- 
times ceaſed their crimes for a moment, but Robeſpierre brought 
it to that pitch, that every day innocent blood aua, ſhed as cer- 
tainly as the ſin roſe. There was no method of cluding perſe- 
cution and death under the reizn of a man who had vowed the 
deſtruction of ail his enemies, of all his rivals, and of all thoie 
whole reputation or property gave them any ſhare of impor- 
tance. This man bad thouſands of agents, and the tribunal- 
were always ready to execute what he ordered. This has been 
fully proved ſince, for as each faction falls to the ground, it: 
crimes are brought to light. 


Although the revolutionary tribunal did not acquire all its 
activity in Paris till the time Robeſpierre reigned alone in Paris; 
yet it is to be conſidered, that as the other towns in the kingdom 
had not the fame means of reſiſting oppreſſion that the capital had, 
an inferior degree of power was ſufficient for oppreſſing them. 
beſides, Robe ſpierre and the Jacobin club acted together, fo 
that any reſiſtance from the departments was impoſſible to be 
attended with 10:02, In Paris, on the contrary, the facobin 
club had fore n in the other ſocietits, and of confequencr 


? © 
_ 


its power was not abſolutely without limit. It is here neceſſary 
to obſerve once for all, that though thoſe fraternal ſocieties or 
clubs differed in their names from the Jacobins, as each had its 
orators and favourites, yet the whole of them were nearly the 


fare as to revolutionary and ſanguinary principles. Wich 
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Ands it his intereſt to be cruel ; for as he does not 
even take the pains to think what it coſts humanity 


to gratify his views, he does upon the great ſcale 
what others do on the ſmall. It was the organi- 


zation of the ſyſtem of terror by Robeſpierre, 
that gave Collot d' Herbois the means of maſla- 
cring the inhabitants of Lyons with grape ſhot ;* 
that gave le Bon, the national commiffary, the 
means of exerciſing unheard-of cruelties in the 
north of France, and Palien at Bourdeaux, It 
was to the ſyſtematic cruelty of Robeſpierre that 


reſpect to the world at large, they were all Jacobins alike; with 
reſpect to their favourites alone were they different, and this dif- 
ference was only perceivable to the people in Paris. 


* Collot d'Herbois, and d'Orfuil, two indifferent comedians, 
who had the management of the aifairs at Lyons, put to death 
three thouſand priſoners with grape ſhot. They were all put 
into one large ſquare, all the avenues were ſhut up, and then 
the cannons began to play upon the miſerable victims. Many 
were only wounded, becauſe when once they fell from any ſe- 
vere wound, they ſeldom were again ſtruck by the ſhot ; theſe 
were, after languiſhing, put to death by pikes and the bayonet. 
Many were thrown inte the Rhone half dead, and carried off by 
that river. | 


An affectionate wiſe who implored mercy for her huſband, 
was chained to the ouillotive while he was executed. 

Le Bon has been, ſince he was commiſſary in the north, and 
ſince the death of Robeſpierre, denounced tor numerous 
acts of wanton cruelty. As tar thoſe of Carrier, at Nantes, 
they were ſo enormous, and proved in fo diſtinct and ſatisfac- 
tory a manner, that they merit particular notice, and are to be 
tound in the tranſactions after the death of Robeſpierre, when 
the change of men and meaſures led to their dutcovery, 
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the exceſſes of Carrier, the c-ecrable Carrier, þt 
Nantes were owing, when men, women, and 
children were drowned i: boats without reſpect to 
age or ſex, or guilt or innocence. 


The ſyſtem of terror was ſupported by ſwarm 
of commiſſaries and agents, with unlimited 
powers, who weut through the whole of France:“ 
their great buſineſs was, to find out the ſuſpected 
perſons and the ariſtocrats; to find out where any 
treaſure was vonccaled; to bring accuſations 
againſt people who were rich; to enforce the 
law that fixcd the price of proviſions ; and to pro- 
cure recruits for the army, horſes, carriages, and 
gram. 


* Beides the clubs which were ſo numerous, and which. 
were centers of re-union every where for the robbers, there 
were eſtimated to have been above fifty thouſand agents of one 
fort or another, going about like roaring lions, ſeeking whon: 
they might devour. Barrere complained in the convention, 
that beſides theſe regular and good agents, there were men in red 
bonnets, with pantaloons and long ſabres, who collected the 
taxes, and put the money re-eived in their pockets. He fup- 
poſed theſe tax gatherers to be Hebertiſtz; but let them be of 
what {ect they miglit, it is pretty cleat, that the frogs and lo- 
cuſts ſent amongſt the Egyptians were not near ſo terrible, and 
they could not be much more numerous than the patriotic ban- 
ditti who deſolated France. Theſe latter filled every place, the 
frags and locuſts couid do no more, and they could neither burn, 
raviſh, nor auialfinate. 


The 
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The revolutionary army,* clothed in black, 
faced with red, was intended to enforce obedi- 
ence if it was wanted; but fo great was the dit- 
may which thoſe rigorous meatures had occa- 
fioned, that force was not neceſſary, a few ſol- 
diers, who were at the command ot the comtniffa- 
ries, were ſufficient to exact the moſt abſolute 
obedience in the hardeit of catcs. | 


If grain was wanted, and the farmer refuſed 
to deliver it, he was ſhot at his own door. Were 


the 


* Robeſpierre diſbanded the revolutionary army as ſoon as he 
gat fairly the victory over Hebert, but his real motive for doing 
fo does not appear very evident. It ſeems to have been tarough 
ſome ſecret fear of his enemies having more intereſt with the ge- 
nerals of that army than he had himſelf, otherwi'e it was an ex- 
cellent inſtitution for the ſupport of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. Had Robeſpierre kept this army at his command, and 
in his intereſt, it would have been more difficult for his enemies 
to get the better of him than it afterwards was; but Robeſpierre 
probably conſidered that this army received its orders from the 
committee of public ſafety, and that as he was not certain of al- 
ways reigning there, it would be better to truſt to the Jacobin 
club alone for power and protection. | 


+ An agrarian law would not have been half fo unjuſt as ts 
mode of taking the grain. The one only divides the foil, the 
other divides its produce, and of conſequence robs the labourer 
of what ariſes from the ſweat of his brows. The mode of pu- 
riſhment was, they allowed, rather ſevere, but it was zeceſ/ary, it 
was revolutionary (they ſhould have ſaid revolting.) 
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the ſons demanded for the army, and the affec- 
tionate father heſitated, the whole family was 
dragged away or maflacred, without form of pro- 
ceſs or delay, and the neighbours durſt not ven- 
ture even to look on, much leſs to ſhew ſigns of 
grief. 


The miſeries of the people were not a little 
augmented by numbers of falſe commiſſaries, who 


committed the ſame exceſſes as the true; and as 


nobody dared aſk a commiſſary to ſhew his 
powers, thoſe vexations went on almoſt always 
without either diſcovery or puniſhment ; it was 


Theſe expeditions to eompel the peafants to give up their 
grain and their children, were always attended with pillage, and 
whenever it ſuited them, with raviſhment and murder. Imagine 
a detachment of this army arriving in a village, and placing a 
centinel at the door of the houſe they were employed in ſearch- 
ing, with a bloody flag fiving. Imagine all the neighbours ſhut- 
ting their doors, and trembling till their turn ſhould arrive, 
while the father, mother, and children were ſuffering thoſe cruel 
vexations of winch we have ſpoken, without daring either to re- 
ſiſt or cry out, which even if they did, it was to no purpoſe, 
and was certain to finiſh with the maſſacre of the whole. Blind 
ſubmiſſion alone flireened the inhabitants from the laſt of the 
exceſſes, for wherever there was the leaſt heſitation or murmur, 
all pity and reſpect was at an end. 

By tlus time there was no poſſibility of putting a ſtop to op- 
preſſion, it aroſe from ſo many different caufes, and its agents 
were ſo numerous, 10 deſperate, and ſo impoſſible to be traced 

ut, that there was nothing to be done but to wait for ſome of 
thoſe movements in the capital, which, whatever its nature might 

be, would reguiate the whole of the republic. 
| only 
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only when the true commiſſaries and the falſe 
met on the ſame ſpot, that either took place, for 
the inhabitants trembled at the name, and durſt 
never make an inquiry. 


The crics of liberty and equality never abated 
in the midſt of all this miſery, where it might 
truly be ſaid, that there was not a man in France 
who did not riſe in the morning under the pain- 
ful ſenſation of vengeance to fear, or vengeance to 
gratify, and frequently of both.“ 


Robeſpierre, during this progreſs towards the 
maximum of human woe, fell ill, and Hebert, 
who was the orator and oracle of the club of the 
Cordeliers, took advantage of his abſence from 
the Jacobin club and the national convention ; 
a new revolution was threatened, and at firſt the 
advantage ſeemed to be in favour of Hebert, but 
it only ſeemed to be ſo, for though the club of the 
Cordeliers was more violent than that of the Ja- 
cobins, and even ſurpaſſed it in atrocity and ex- 
travagance, yet it did not potlets the great au- 


* Since the fall of Robeſpierre, thoſe perſons who ated with 
him, or under him, have thought proper to throw upon him and 
his party all the odium of theſe meaſures, and to attribute to him 
all the miſery which followed ; but it is to be hoped, that no- 
body will give them credit for one moment tor ſuch an aſſer- 
tion. 


ag 4 thority 
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thority which the affiliations gave the latter all 
over France.“ The club of the Cordeliers was very 
well for Paris, but the Jacobin club was for the 
whole of France, and Robeipierre was trium- 
phant. 3 


The battle of ſavage beaſts in the Arena is in- 
tereſting only becauſe it is a diſplay of fury and 
force. That of Hebert and Robeſpierre is not f 
on any other account; the fate of both muſt be 
indifferent, yet curiofity is excited when two fuch 
enemies of the human race give a little repoſe to 
mankind by turning their efforts againſt each 
other. | 


* We have already obſerved, that the club of the Cordeliers 
had propoſed to have a legion of twelve hundred king-killers re- 
gularly trained, and bound by an oath to extirpate the race of 
monarchs. This plan only wanted one thing, like Collot's 
project for blowing up the priſoners in Lyons---it wanted bold 
executioners. As to the ſimilarity of ſtile and ſentiment with 

een, we may cite the ſpeech ſo much applauded in that 
latter ſociety made by Robeſpierre's brother. I am not,” ſaid 
« he, a lover of human fleſh, yet I would willingly eat a pye made 
„of all the kings in Europe.” Tt was a wonder that he did not 
prove by that ſpecies of logic, ſo much in vogue, that kings 
were monſters, and not men, and that therefore this would not 
be eating human fleſh. The [boaſted conſtitution was founded 
on arguments little better than this, and it is certain the French 
people would have adopted the idea with admiration and en- 
thuſiaſm. 


Hebert 
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Hebert was procureur of the municipality,* 
and as ſuch could reckon upon its ſupport. Ro- 
beſpierre was the chief of the committee of public 
ſafety, in which ſeveral members ſeemed to favour 
the Cordeliers. This gave Hebert courage, and 
on the ſecond of March he began his attack by 
denouncing Robeſpierre. 


The committee of public ſatiety had arreſted a a 
favourite member of the club of the Cordeliers. 
It was determmed to demand his liberty: a black 
crape was thrown over the buſt of Marat, as a 
fign that the friends of the people deplored the fate of 
the people. Carrier mounted the tribune of the 
club and ſaid, * Cordeliers, you want to com- 
e poſe a Journal Maratiſt (after the manner of 
Marat) I applaud your deſign, but that will 
*© be only a feeble defence againſt thoſe who with 
* to kill the republic; ſurreftion, holy inſurrec- 
& tion, that is what you ought to oppoſe to wicked 
« people.” La Fayette, the father of infurrec- 

tion, 

*The municipality had undergone many revolutions ſince 
the roth of Auguſt; one ſet of vagabonds had made place for 
another. But in all theſe there was only a renewal of crimes, 
accuſations, and vengeances; ſo that they have been paſt over. 
Beſides, it is now become impoſlible, as well as uſeleſs, to at- 
tempt following out the confuſion of men and things that was in 


Paris; the main outline only can be drawn, and even that but 
imperfectly. 


＋ It is very ſurpriſing that Carrier ſhould have outlived the 
fall of Hebert after ſuch a ſpeech ; and it is equally jurpriſing 
| that 
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tion, could not have ſpoken more to the purpoſe, 
nor with more effect, for Hebert followed, and 
with general approbation repeated the demand 
for a Holy inſurrection. Theſe changes, but ſtill more 
the enthuſiam they occalioned, made the com- 
mittee of public ſafety, and even the Jacobin 
club, ſtagger for a moment; but the victory was 
not of lows duration ; and as ſoon as the party of 
Robeſpierre ſaw their ſuperiority, a report was 
made in the name of the committec of public 
ſafety, the concluſion of which was, that Hebert 
and his accomplices ought to be arreſted; it was 
done accordingly on the 14th of the month. 


This was the moſt remarkable and the moſt vi- 
gorous combat that had yet taken place between 
two clubs. This was a proof that cLuns AND 1N- 
SURRECTION were juſt as neceilary for ſupporting 
deſpotiſm, as they were for refiſting government. 
This is preciſely what we have found the revo- 
lution proving all along ; and upon this inttance 
we find it confirmed in the moſt decided and un- 
equivocal manner. 


The different popular ſocieties, or clubs, of 
Paris had come to join that of the Cordeliers, on 
the day that the members had been arreſted. 


that the advocates of the French conſtitution ſhould cry out 
againſt the anarchiits, conſidering the parity of their principles 
and their attachment to the main article of the rights of man. 


This 
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This formidable junction prevented the conſti- 
tuted authorities of Paris from taking any decided 
part by congratulating the affembly, as wastheir 

uſual practice when vigorous meaſures were 
taken, and when thoſe vigorous meaſures ended 
in victory, Cuthon, the intimate aftoctate of 
Robeſpicrre, and who afterwards mounted tie 
ſcaffold with him, made on the 18th a ſpeech to 
the convention, in which he declared his aſtoniſh- 
ment that the municipality and the revolutionary 
army, ſo ready on other occaſions to congratulate 
the aſſembly, now remained filent.* A decree 
was then paſſed empowering the committees of 
public fafety and of general ſecurity to examine 
the conduct of the conſtituted authorities in Paris, 
amongſt whom were many traitors. This had 
the deſired effect; and the next day the munici- 
pality of Paris ſent to ſelicitate the aſſembly on its 
courage, and make excuſes for having been to flow 
in its congratulations. The committce of public 
ſafety immediately named Celher and Legrand, 


*The victory of Robeſpierre on this occaſion ſeems to have 
deen occaſioned by this ſpeech of Cuthon, which, by putting 
his enemies in fear, made them come over to his fide. It was 
the neglect of following the advice of this ſame Cuthon that 
brought Robeſpierre's party to the guillotine in their turn a few 
months after. All this ſhews that vigour and activity (and ao 
aalf meaſures) are the means to difconcert thoſe who want to 
rebell. Rebels are often cowards, and fa*tious men always are; 
fo that their occaſional conrage is exactly meaſured by the idea 
they have of their force. 


I | two 
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two of its partiſans, to fill the places of Hebert 
and Chaumet at the municipality. This bound 
the members of the municipality to the ſide of 
Robeſpierre, and his triumph was now certain. 
So true is it that, in caſes of revolt, ſtrength 
finiſhes by being on the ſide where it is ſuppoſed 
to lay. The municipality no ſooner thought by 
the boldneſs of Cuthon, that it was on the weaker 
. fide, than it actually, by transferring its power to 
the other party, decided the victory. 


Boldneſs and promptitude, it would ſeem, are 
the chief qualifications neceſſary to a leader of 
revolutions; we ſhall ſce this exemplified ſtill 
more in the triumph of the enemies of Robeſpierre 
a few months atterwards, when that fame muni- 
cipality, that now joined him through a con- 
viction that he was ſtronger than his enemies, 
by endeavouring to ſupport him on the fame 
idea, drew down a very heavy vengeance on it- 


ſelf. 


During this interval, the convention, or rather 
the ruling party, ſhewed its power, and gratified 
the people by putting to death a number of 
perſons, amongſt whom were ſeveral of its own 
members. 


Whilſt the conſtituted authorities congratu- 
lated the aſſembly for the victory of Robcſpierre, 
3 the 
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the revolutionary army, which Cuthon had like- 
wiſe accuſed, ſent a deputation to congratulate 
the Jacobin club. It was propoſed by a member 
of the club that the revolutionary army ſhould 
take an oath never to obey any other but the 
committee of public ſafety and the national af 
ſembly. This was done with enthufiaſm and 
unanimity ; and Robeſpierre deelared from the 
tribune of the club a moment atter, that the con- 
duct of ihe revolutionary army was above all 
praiſe,* 8 5 


To this ſucceeded a plan for an addreſs to all 
the clubs in the kingdom on the new conſpiracy, 
which had been diſcovered and ſtifled; but Col- 
lot Herbois, who now joined Robeſpierre with 
warmth, though he had kept aloof till the victory 
was declared, objected to the addreis as not being 
ſafticiently vigorous; accordingly he wrote ano- 
ther, and preſented it, which other was adopted. 


The next operation was, to purge the club and 
the miniſtry of the friends and adherents of He- 


The orator of the revolutionary army a4drefied the club 
thus: “ Citizens, you ſee before you brave republicans, ſincere 
friends of their country, and who will always be worthy of the 
name they bear. You fee before you thoſe whom caluinny 
* had pointed out as your executioners, but never ſhould we 
have conſented to ſuch a crime. Thoſe who could have had 
the baſeneſs to propoſe to us ſuch a crime, would themſelves 
have fallen under our indignation,” 
bert. 
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bert. But the triumph did not end here; the 
conquered club of the Cordeliers came by depu- 
tation to congratulate the Ja o vin club on the 
victory it had obtained over themelvcs, alledging 
that they had been miſled. The Jacobin club, in 
the pride of victory, reluſcd to al. tis depu— 
tation, or to have any counection with the Cor- 
deliers, until they were puriſied, by firiking off 
from the liſt of members all thoſe who were ot the 
party of Hebert. This humiliating condition 
was complicd with, and the enemics of Robe- 
ſpicrre were proſcribed every where. From this 
time the club of King-Killers, which had buen 
preſided by the patriot Marat in its better days, 

and which had always bcen the moſt violent 111 1ts 

patriotiim, funk into inſignificance. 


The accuſation agninſt tlie party of Tebort 
was now brought regularly forward ; it included 


Many 0 { tho porional enemies of Robeipie rre, and 
is a very curious retigt of Jacobin Ge 


Had Hebert triumphed, the fame charges woule 
have been brought againſt Robeſpierre, and the 
public would have applauded in the ſume manner 
as it did in the preſent cafe. 


*Hebert, Cloctz, and Kok a Dutch banker, wih ſcgventten 
other perions, one of whom was a wolnan, weie comprerended 
in tle ſame acculition ; but, as they were only known for their 
ſanguinary projects, and thoſe were now become fo common a3 
ſcarcely to attract the attendan of the peo le on the ſpot for 
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The accuſation was to this purpoſe, that the 
accuſed were the agents of the coaleſced encmies 
of France; that they had endeavoured to ſtarve 
the nation, and to degrade the convention ; that 
they had endeavoured to re-cſtabliſh monarchy ;* 
and that the moment for ſeizing all power, and 
employing it in this atrocious manner, was nearly 
arrived, when luckily 1t had been diſcovered. 


With reſpect to the proceedings of the tribunal, 
they deterve no particular notice; to he accuted 
and condemncd was all the ſame thing. 


The whole of theſe violent cnemics of govern- 
ment and of religion were conducted to the ſcat- 
fold on the 29th of the month, amidſt the hiſſes, 
the reproaclies, and evident marks of joy from 


he people. F Wo 
| ber 


It ſeems a little ſingular that Hebert, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on all occaſions againſt the royal family, who had fa. 
bricated the infamous accuſation againſt the queen, and who 
was prefident of the club which, above all others, had railed 
violently again ſt kings, ſhould be charged with being the agent 

fthe coaleiced powers. This ſhews, that now either very little 
attention was paid to the opinion of the people, or experience 
had taught their jeaders to think that they were ſo confuſed, or 
ſo credulous, that any thing would be believed. Hebert, it 
will be recollcfied, was judge at the Hotel de la Force, and de- 


* * 
* 
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£5 Clostz. who: had fi gured 19 often as the orator 
of he human ace, tel, he would appeal to all his conſtituents 
for 
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Hebert was inſulted more than the others, and 
all the groſs witticiſms, with which he uſed to load 
his enemies, or with which he generally inſulted 
the unfortunate, were applied to himſelf. This 
monſter, one of the greateſt which the revolution 
had produced, ended his career like a coward 
along with nineteen perſons, all of them deſerving 
of death, but, certainly, not all accomplices in 
the ſame project, as tome of them were at that 
time enemies. 


This is a ſecond vi F ory gained over the ene- 
mies of the human race, in that miſerable coun- 
try where crimes and puniſhments were multiplied 
to a degree of which there never has been, and, 
it is to be hoped, never will again be an ex- 
ample. 


The revolution had now accelerated its courſe, 
like a comet wlicn it approaches the ſun, and 
events ſuccecded each other with an amazing 
rapidity. The exccrable party of Hebert was 
executed only on the 29th, after a ſtruggle of a 
few wecks, and Danton, Camille de Moulins, 
la Croix, and Philipeux, were arreſted early on 
the morning of the 311t, as accuſed of having 
confpired with d' Orleans, Dumourier, and Fabre 


for his innocence. The portion of his conſtituents who were 
preſent were diverted with that idea. | 


__ d4'Fglan- 
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d'Eglantine, in order to re-eſtabliſh royalty, and 
deſtroy the republic.“ In this charge were in- 
cluded many more perſons, and in the puniſh- 
ment, more ſtill-— Herault, Bazire, Fabre d'Eglan- 
tine, a Spaniſh banker named Guſman, the Abbé 
d'Eſpagnac, General Weſterman, Chabot, and 
his two brotliers. 


This party did not make the uſual fort of ſtrug- 
gle for victory; others, as we have ſeen, reſiſted 
before their arreſtation, but not after. Danton, 
and his companions were taken ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly, they therefore could not reſiſt; but 
when before the tribunal, they were as loquacious 
as Briſſot's party, and much more reſolute. 


To get rid of the arguments which they pro- 
duced, and which puzzled the judges, and of the 


* When Camille de Moulins was interrogated as to his age, 
he anſwered, 4 The ſame at whict. che fans culotte Jeſus died, 
“ thirty-three years.” Danton, when queſtioned as to his 
abode, anſwered, * My refidence is a non-entity, and my name 
„vill no longer exiſt but in the pantheon of history.“ Danton 
treated the judges with great contempt, and threw balls of bread 
at the face of the preſident. The criminals, judgc>, jury, and 
ſpectators ſeemed rather to be acting a farce than any tlung elle; 
all was uproar, and a ſort of ſavage merriment during the time 
the priſoners were at the bar, 

+ We ſpeak in England of a batch of foors, This ſeems not 
to be much amiſs as a batch of ſcoundreis. Dat it is very Giili- 
cult to conceive how they could be all jumbled together in ot e 
accuſation. 


Rr inſults 
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inſults which offended them, a decree was ſo- 
hcited from the convention, declaring the accuſed 
refractory, and ordering that refractory people 
ſhould be condemned without being heard. 
While the decree was getting ready, Danton and 
companions were perſuaded to retire for refreſh- 
ment into an adjoining room, and they were not 
allowed to re-enter the court, till the decree was 
arrived. This finiſhed the buſineſs ; they were 
condemned without any more form or cere- 
mony,* dragging atong with them a number of 
perſons detained in the priſons, who were ſuſ- 
pected, as it was pretended, of intendrng to reſcue 


the crimmals. 


During this violent conflict amongtt the leaders, 
France looked on peaceably, and the army was 
quite paſſive. As ſoon, however, as victory was 
declared, all the conſtituted authorities, the clubs, 
the munictpalities, the departments, and the 
commanders in the kingdom, joined in addreſſes 
of congratulation, and in enthuſiaſtic expreſſions 
of approbatton. 


Robeſpicrre, at the head of the committee of 
public ſafcty, of the Jacobin club, and of the 


* Even with ſuch men as Danton this mockery of judgment 
is revolting. The ſudden arreſtation of Danton was thought to 
be owing to a declaration made by Hebert, not of any inten- 
tions of Danton's party againſt Robeſpierre, but of Robeſpierre 
againſt Danton. 


munici- 
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municipality of Paris, was now a deſpot ſingle 
and alone. Thoſe who ſaw him only from a dif. 
tance, conceived that he was one of thoſe great 
men who can controul events, and domineer over 
fortune: thoſe who approached him nearer, knew 
well that his ſucceſs was owing to circumſtances, 
more than to his own abilities; but all joined in 
fearing, deteſting, and in granting a ſervile obe- 
dicnce to his deſpotic will. 


I CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


General view of the ſituation of France with regard to 
its enemies Aſignats—Condutt of the coaleſced pow- 
er. Nero method of attackins by maſſes of undiſci- 
lined troops Energy of the Facobins, and their ef- 
forts in Eagland and America—Retreat of the com- 
bined force Robeſpierre reigns alone Bloody de- 
crees and perpetual maſſacre. Madame Elizabeth, 
all the farmers general, and ancient judges cor:demned 
— Zacob:n defpotiſm come to its laſt Pitch of borror— 
Robeſpterre begins to decline— His enemies venture to 
acciſe him. Te tyrant loſes himſelf ; he heſitates 
and delay;— His fall, and that of the violent party. 


Durxs the different conteſts amongſt the 
parties at Paris, the revolutionary meaſures for 
recruiting the army had produced an immenſe 
cROWD of tfoldiers. It had been decreed that the 
nation was to rife in a maſs. This Cecree at firſt 
ſeemed ridiculous, but its effects were trightful. 
The method of repulſing their enemies from the 
lines of Wiflembourg, which had perfectly ſuc- 
ceeded, inſpired the committee that conducted the 
war, with an idea of carrying it on in a manner 
hitherto unheard of, 

- | The 
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The lines of Wiſſembourg, defended by excel- 
lent ſoldiers, might be attacked, but could not 
be forced by any multitude of raw men, whatever 
their number might be, until the veterans were 
worn out with fatigue. Orders were received 
from Paris to attack theſe lines day after day, and 
new levies were made to ſupply the place of thoſe 
who were killed on the French fide. What was 
propoſed ſucceeded; the lines were abandoned 
after a defence renewed every day with great vi- 
gour and bravery, during three weeks ; freſh ene- 
mics were always oppoſed, and the ſecret of the 
method of making numbers triumph over diſci- 
pline was diſcovered. 


It is to this diſcovery on the ſide of the French, 
and the want of any meaſures to counteract its 
conſcquences on. the part of the allies, that the 
misfortunes that ſo ſoon after took place, are to be 
principally attributed. 


The retreat from before Dunkirk, with a great 
loſs to the army commanded by the Duke of 
Vork, had given courage to the French army in the 
north, which had been much diſcouraged by the 
precipitate retreat made by Dumourier, the battle 
of Famars, and the taking of Valenciennes. The 
republican armies in the ſouth had retaken Tou- 
ion, and kept Spain at bay. The great numbers 
of troops ſent againſt the royaliſts in the Vendee, 

0x3 in 
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England, had effectually checked that alarming 


in conſequence of the imprudent conduct of 


revolt. In Italy and in Savoy head had bcen 
made againſt the combined efforts ; ſo that, be- 
fore the winter had fairly ſet in, the convention 
ſaw its armies triumphant in ſome parts, and in 
all out of immediate danger. 


The great diſcovery made at the lines of Wiſ- 
ſembourg was, however, the moſt important vic- 
tory. It gave a hint for a plan which the ſtate 
of France and its deſpotic government, as well 
as its poſition, and the nature of the people, ren- 
dered very practicable. 


The deſpotiſm of government furniſhed the 
convention with the means of forcing the peaſan- 


try to the army, and their own miſery inclined 


many to prefer arms and bread to oppreſſion and 
ſtarvation. The law of the maximum, the aflig- 
nats, and the guillotine, furniſhed horſes and 
proviſions for the army, and means of paying the 
ſoldiers. The decay of all trade and commerce 
left plenty of people idle to make arms and ac- 
coutrements ; ſo that, though France could not 
find either good ſoldiers, nor good equipage, the 
could raite them quickly, and in great numbers. 
This was preciſely what was wanting to put in 
practice the new mode of attack determined 


upon. 


The 
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The revolutionary government and the law of 
the maximum had deranged every calculation 
that had been made at the beginning of the war, 
with reſpect to the force and reſources of France; 
and it is not to be wondered at if nobody was able 
to foreſee the effects of two meaſures, which 
were totally new in their nature, the like of 
which never had been ſeen, and the poſſibility of 
which had never been thought of.“ 


Without theſe two meaſures the army could 
neither have been recruited nor ſupplied, but 
with them, the laſt man in the country able to 
fight, and the laſt ſack of corn to eat, was at the 
command of the convention. | 


The coaleſced powers, during this time, made 
no attempts to rival the convention 1n ingenuity, 
though the horror of its crimes ought not to have 
inſpired them with any conteinpt for their ge- 


* The depreciation of aſſignats went on in a rapid career, 
and very nearly as had been calculated, until the revolutionary 
government, by putting people's lives in queſtion on all occa- 
ſions, put diſputes about the value of property out of the que!- 
tion. 5 

The error of thoſe who counted upon the ruin of aſſignats, 
from the great increaſe of their quantity, and the weakneſs that 
would ſoon follow in the French government, was only, there- 
fore, occaſioned by the unforeſeen event of a new ſpecies of. 
tyranny. This is farther proved by the rapid depreciation of 
aſſignats ſince the government became leſs violent. 
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nius, and for the reſources which were at their 
command. 


The convention had organiſed maſſacre, but it 
had gone further to encourage diſcovery in ſuch 
arts as it had uſe for, than any government that. 
ever exiſted. Men of merit were not guillotined, 
they were flattered and rewarded, and every new 
hint, every new idea, was received with thanks; 
mot of them were put to the trial, and whatever 
was found deſerving was adopted. 


France, during the ancient government, was a 
nurſery for ſcience, and above all for military ſcience. 
There were vaſt numbers of men of merit, who 
had formerly been neglected, who now ſtarted 
forth to notice; not as the political firebrands 
ſtarted up in the clubs, but as men of knowledge 
and genius always will when left at liberty, and 
when they meet with encouragement. 


A man who would have been obliged to dance 
attendance half lis life-time after the miniſter of 
war, or of the marine, only to receive the honour 
of an audience, „here he was more likely to be 
treated with contempt, than to he encouraged, 
could now make lumſelf certain of a candid hear- 
ing, and a fair trial, and the vices of a govern- 
ment which produced ſuch advantages he very 
naturally overlooked and became zealous in the 


cCauſe. 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory ought not to be written with an inten- 
tion to lead men into errors, but to teach them by 
example; therefore, from the fame principle that we 
blue the conduct of thoſe who have covered a 
mit able country with blood, we muſt praiſe the 
means which they took to defend themſelves and 
their cani2 againſt their enemies; we molt de- 
ci dy blame them and their cauſe, but when that 
done, we mult not refuſe them thoſe qualities 
of another ſort, with which their blameable ac- 
tions were accompanied. 


On the ſide of the allies we have ſeen no ex- 
ertion, except according to the common routine 
of making war; millions of money, and thou- 
ſands of lives have been facrificed to no purpoſe, 
becauſe they would not condeſcend to look at 
their enemics, and fee with what fort of arms 


they fought. 


An indifferent ſpectator, it ſuch a one there can 
be in the preſent conteſt, would think that, when 
the greateſt nations in Europe joined to protect 
| themſelves from a ſpecies of anarchy that me- 
naced them ail with ruin, they would have laid 
aſide every confideration but that of ſelf-preſer- 
vation; and that when they condeſcended to 
fight with the armies of the convention, they 
might have condeſcended to ſtudy the means by 
which they might be the moſt caſily reſiſted. 

It 
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It would have been very natural for the com- 
bined powers, after experiencing the unfortunate 
end of the campaign of 1793, to have ſtudicd, 
though late, the beſt way of re-commencing the 
operations in the ſpring with a probability of 


ſucceſs; and, in order to begin, they ſhould have 


conſidered the new method of attack, which the 
French had with ſucceſs adopted. 


The French had called their government re- 


publican, and European ſtateſinen calculated 


upon the want of energy that republics diſplay; 
but when France had transformed itſelf into the 
moft deſpotic of governments, that calculation 
could no longer hold good, and ſhould have 


been abandoned. 


The convention did not let its interior diviſions 
derange the military operations, The commit- 
tee which directed the plans of the campaign 
was directed by old experienced military men, 
who had nothing to do with the different partics, 
and who were protected by all of them. Thote 
men ſpared neither pains nor expenſe to enture 
their undertakings ſucceſs, and intrigue was added 
to military ſkill. Commiſſaries were ditpatched 
in a myſtcrious manner to Mayence and Frank- 
tort, in order to give ſome appearances of a 


treaty being on foot with the King of Pruſſia. 


This puzzled and perplexed the different cabi- 
nets, 
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nets, and augmented that miſiruſt, which is ge- 
nerally the ruin of armed coalitions. The king 
likewiſe, who on his part wanted to be well paid 
for his ſervices by the other powers, acled as myſ- 
teriouſly as the commiflaries, and England and 
Holland were induced to give him a large ſum, 
on condition of his Keeping up the army which he 
had on the banks of the Rhine. The uncertainty 
of the event of this negotiation, till the campaign 
was ready to open, prevented thoic plans of ope- 
rations from being laid, that were fo ucceffarv. 


Meaſures were taken and means were employed 
on the fide of the French, for a vigorous and 
offenſive campaign; and, on the fide of the 
allies, meaſures were nut thought of, and means 
were wanting. 


A ſpirit of diſcontent reigned amongſt the offti- 
cers of the allied armies. The greater number 
of the Auſtrian othcers had not tutted repoſe ſince 
the beginning of the war with the Turks in 1788.“ 
The Engliſh officers who had come over only for 
glory, not finding that glory to likely to be ac- 
quired ſince the affair of Dunkirk, and deſpiſing 
the Dutch troops with whom they had come to 


Nations ſeem to get tired of war in about ſeven years. If 
there is any rule for eſtimating ſuch a thing : few wars end much 
ſooner, or continue much longer. It is well known, that when 
both parties are tired, they give over, 
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act, were diſcontented, and wiſhed to return to 
England. Though this never hindered the Eng- 
liſh and Auſtrians from behaving bravely in the 


field of battle, it damped the operations, and 


prevented that cordiality, that alacrity, and ex- 


ertion, which were ſo neceſſary. 


The ſtates of Brabant, too, had many pretended 
grievances againſt the houſe of Auſtria; the. 
wounds received duriug 12 revolt were not 
yet healed, and though tuey ſaw the plundering 
diſpoſition of the enemy they had to deal with, 
no cordial ſupport was given to the Emperor ; 
and certainly if the reign of liberty, equality, and 
aſſignats, is eſtabliſned am--ngft them, they may 
blame themſelves for it, and not the Emperor, 
who perſonally 1s as irreproachable as any of the 
coaleſced powers. 


The French began by paying ſpies and infor- 


mers at an immoderate rate, and the coaleſced 


powers refuſed to pay any thing that was worth 


while for the ingenuity and riſk of a ſpy, never- 
theleſs the campaign opened very brilliantly for 
the combined powers in Flanders. The ſuperio- 
rity of diſcipline and courage over. maſſes of pea- 
ſants was never more conſpicuous, but the mili- 
tary committee at Paris had expected ns, and was 
not * 


The 
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The fate of the lines of Wiſſembourg put them 
perfectly at their eaſe, but as long as they acted 
on the defenfive, that plan could not be adopted, 


The order therefore arrived for General Piche- 
grue to penetrate into Weſt Flanders, and leave 
the victorious army of the 7:nperor to the right; 
this ſucceeded, and the allied armies were obliged 
to ſeparate, to prevent the French from getting 
poſſethon of that rich country, and all their 
{tores, which were at Oſtend, Ghent, and Tour- 
nay, as well as to prevent them from falling upon 
their rear, which might happen, if no efforts were 
made to drive them back. 5 


Menin and Courtray were taken, and Liſle 
ſerved as a ſupport for the French army. Great 
courage was diſplayed by the Auſtrians and the 
Engliſh, and it is only doing juſtice to the Empe- 
ror and the Duke of York to ſay, that no two 
commanders ever ſhewed greater courage ; and 
in the unfortunate affair between Courtray and 
Liſle, few generals ever conducted themſelves 
better than his Royal Highneſs ; but the race was 
not now for the ſwift, nor the battle for the 
ſtrong, the inceſſant and unremitting efforts of 
a maſs that augmented every day, proved victo- 
rious. 


General 
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General Clairfayt behaved with equal conduct 
and bravery, and with a very ſmall army diſputed 
the poſſeſſion of Weſt Flanders, inch by inch 
for fifteen days running; but the fate of General 
Wurmſer at the lines of Wiſſembourg attended 
him, and it was found in vain to remain, a good 
retreat was all that remained for him to attempt, 
and this he certainly accompliſhed. 


It was well enough known before the campaign 
opened, that the finances of the Emperor were 
exhauſted ; the payments made to thoſe who 
furniſhed his armies, ſhewed this. A loan, 
fimilar to that which las ſince taken place, was 
propoſed in England, but why it was not then 
adopted, it is difficult to conceive ; or if it was 
for good reatons reſuſed then, why it ſhould be 
adopted now, is ſtill more difficult to conjecture, 
The ditappointmcnt of this affiſtance in money, 
added to an invidious kird of an idea circulated 
by French emiflaries amongtt the Auſtrian offi- 
cers, that England, which had got the Weſt 
India iflands, was alone likely to profit by the 
war, and Auſtria alone hkely to ſuffer, com- 
pleted a miſunderſtanding already begun.* The 

* The decree of the convention, ordering no quarter to be 
given to Engliſh and Hanoverian ſoldiers, increaſed the diflike 
of the ſoldiers of the Auſtrian and Britiſh armies ; it was conſi- 
dered by the former as a token of eſteem and regard, and by 
the latter it was thought to denote an unfair intention of leaving 


them in the lurch. 
fate 
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fate of the campaign was now determined, the 
allies had nothing for it fince they had ſeparated, 
but retreat, and accordingly each army began in 
its own way to march off, 


But though the places of Weſt Flanders were 
falling into the hands of the French every day, 
Charleroi, which is on the direct road from the 
French trontier to Bruffels, oppoſed a vigorous 
reſiſtunce. General Beaulicu, on the banks of the 
Sambre, had repulſed the enemy repeatedly, but 
the fate of Wurmier attended him alſo. Charleroi 
was repcatedly relieved, once by the Emperor in 
perton, and the Hereditary Prince of Orange 
diſplayed before it equal conduct and bravery; but 
all this ſignified nothing, the French maſs flying 
from fainine and the guillotine, came on, and 
Charleroi, after being nearly demoliſhed, was 
obliged to ſurrender.* Bruffels then fell a ſecond 


time 


* The armies having once ſeparated and abandoned the fron- 
tier towns, it was not poſſible to make any ſtand, until they had 
traverſed the country, and come to another chain of fortifica- 
tions; but though any ſerious ſtand was impoſſible, there does not 
appear to have been any occaſion for the precipitancy, the confu- 
ſion, and the want of order with which the retreat was made. It 
was a retreat of regular and well-difciplined troops, with gene- 
rals regularly bred, who fled before a maſs of peaſants, without 
diſcipline, and headed by men of yeſterday ; yet the order and 
regularity was all on the fide of the undiſciplined peaſants, for 
the regular troops were in great confuſion. The reaſon was 

| certainly 
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time into the hands of the French, and the com- 
bined armies formed a chain of poſts from 


Maeſtricht and ee to the borders of 
Holland. 


The Duke of Vork made an appearance of a 
ſtand at Antwerp, where he had taken a poſition 
behind the river Scheldt, but the certainty of 
being attacked day after day, till his army ſhould 
be fatigued and diminiſhed, made it prudent to 
retire without being attacked at all. 


Thus was the ſingle diſcovery of a new plan of 
attack, productive of the moſt complete train of 
victory ever witneſſed, and where numbers tri- 
umphed over bravery, and the diſcipline and tactics 
of war, ſuch as they have been practiſed in Europe 
ſince the invention of fire- arms. 


With regard to the manner of the retreat, and 
| ſome of the miſtakes committed in it, we e thalt 
ſpeak hereafter. 


As the French armies advanced in one of the 
moſt fertile countries in the world, they ex- 


certainly that the former followed a plan, and the latter were 
guided by no plan, and neither had reſolution to make a ſtand, 
nor prudence to ſend off their magazines and ſtores before them; 
| ſometimes they had the appearance of intending to retreat no far- 
ther, and every thing remained for a few days ſtationary, then 
all at once they ſet off and left part of their ſtores behind them- 


changed 
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changed their aſſignats for every ſort of neceſſa- 
ries, and the whole of the money ſpent during 
thirteen months by the allied armies, with a 
great part of their ſtores remaining on hand, fell 
into the poſſeſſion of the conquerors. 


One of the moſt ſurpriſing things in all this 
was, to ſee old expericnced generals, when re- 
duced to the neceſſity of abandoning that coun- 
try, do it without taking any of the precautions 


that are ſo neceſſary. There was no plan, no 


ſyſtem in their retreat, while the army of ſans 
culottes turned every thing to their profit, with 
as much ſyſtem and regularity as if they had been 
accuſtomed to conqueſt during a century. 


Had the French armies been obliged to aban- 
don Flanders and Brabant, they would ſtill have 
been immenſe gainers by the conqueſt and momen- 
tary poſſeſſion of it, for every thing was immedi- 
ately and regularly put in requilition for aſſignats, 
a part was ſent to France unmediately, and the 
reſt was all ready to be ſent upon the ſhorteſt no- 
tice.“ N 
Whilſt 


4 wv 


* Perhaps activity, energy, and combination of invaders, 


never gained a greater victory over the oppoſite qualities in thoſe 
who abandoned a country, than on this occaſion. The tarifs of 
merchandizes of all kinds, at the price of the maximum, were 
circulated and proclaimed every where; ſoldiers were ſupplied 
with aſſignats to purchaſe what they wanted, but rubbery and 
+ SY pillage 
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Whilſt theſe things were going on upon the 


continent, the factious democrats of England * 
having got the better of the fear which the pu- 
nen of ſome of the members of the pretended 
Scotch convention had inſpired, began again to 
arrange their plans of attack upon the Engliſh 
conſtitution. 


The correſponding focictics, or affiliated clubs, 
redoubled their activity, and things were going 
on ſo as to have procured, in time, all the advan- 
tages of liberty and equality, fuch as we have 
feen them eſtabliſhed in France. Luckily, how- 
ever, miniſters were ſtill upon their guard, and 
the plans in agitation were diſcovered before they 
were quite ready to be executed. The miniſtry, by 
a laudabie ſtretch of power, arrefted a number 


pillage were puniſhed with death, without the leaſt merey. By 
this the ſoldiers were ſupplied with every thing at no expenſe ; 
the army might be faid to exiſt by pillage and robbery, yet the 
{malleſt act of theft was puniſhed with death. Our armies, on 
their retreat, paid for every thing they wanted in hard caſh, and 
at a high price, and the on account of a few irregularities, were 


accuſed of page -aile the invaders were praiſed for their diſ- 
—_— = '$ and es and deſerves a longer Inveſtigation than 
we ca" u i propriety give 1t here. 


* This name may appear hard, but we muſt conſeſs, after 
following French democrats, firſt through their reforms, and 
then through their maſſacres, it is not eaſy to pardon thoſe who 
would rift beginning the tame ſyſtem in England. 
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of perſons concerned, and obtained a ſuſpenſion of 
the habeas corpus act, which is the guardian of 
the rights of citizens in ordinary times, but the 
ſuſpenſion of which is neceſſary for the ſafety of 
the nation in times of public danger. 


The freedom of a nation is, to a certain degree, 
the enemy of its ſafety ; but as it is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to give to every body politic a means of 
protecting itſelf,“ the Engliſh patriots of the laſt 
century, with much leſs metaphyſical whim than 


the conſtituent aſſembly in France, but with more 


attention to the real welfare of the nation, were 


not afraid of cntruſiing poſierity with a power of 


preſerving the conſtitution in caſes of danger, by 
making it lawful for the three powers of, king, 
lords, and commons, to ſuſpend a law, waich, 
while it is a ſecurity for the good citizen, is alſo 
a protection for the bad. Where men are go- 
verned by written law, it is always poflible to fiir 
up diſcontent without incurring any pains or pe- 
nalties, becauſe the letter of the law is obliged to 
attach itſelf to open acts. Now open acts, of a ſe- 
ditious nature, are not always ncceflary to excite 


_ diſcoutent, and bring on inturrecton. The ad- 


vocates of the democratic fide fav, why do not 


* For a fair and Hain examination of this, fee an anony- 
mous publication, Scylla mere dangerous than Charibdis, pub- 


liſhed by Mr. Stockdale, a few montl.s before tne uct was lul⸗ 
| pended. 
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miniſters wait ſor open acts? They might as well 
aſk, why does not the traveller wait till the robber 
has diſcharged his piſtol. 


The ſuſpenſion of this act was evidently neceſ- 
ſary, for though the individuals apprehended had 
not committed any actions that ſeemed to a jury 
to come under the deſcription of 7zreaſon, for 
which they were indicted ; yet their trial proved 
evidently that affiliated clubs were eſtabliſhed for 
the purpoſe of affecting a reform, which affilia- 
tion being a new invention, there did not exiſt 
any law for puniſhing it. 


The acquittal of the men who were tried, juft 
depended upon this circumitance of the law not 
having forcſcen the ſpecies of tranſactions of 
which they were guilty, and of conſequence not 
having dctermined the puniſhment which they 
were to draw down. | 


The ſucceſs of the French arms, as we have 
ſcen, was owing to the diſcovery of a new mode 
of conquering good and regularly diſciplined 
armies, by attacking them day after day without 
intermiſſion, by bodies of freſh troops : the com- 
bined armies were defeated becauſe they had not 
diſcovered a method of reſiſting this ſort of attack. 
The conſtitution of England was in danger, and 
ſtill is in danger, of finking under the co-O ERA“. 

| TIONS 
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TIONS OF AFFILIATED CLUBS, and that danger 
will not ceaſe until laws are made to prevent ſuch 
co-operations.* 


Confederates, affiliated, have ruled over France, 
and we ſee to what they have reduced it ; and un- 
til the Jaws of England have extended their domi- 
nion to this new ſpecies of attack upon the peace 
of men, there will be no ſecurity. Confederates 
will aſſemble for purpoſes that ſeem to be praiſe- 


worthy, and when once properly eſtabliſhed, they 
will do what they pleaſe. 


Fable was invented, in order to convince men 
by a ſhorter mode than argument, and by a mode 
that made a deeper impreſſion upon the mind. 
Hiſtory has, however, a double advantage, when at- 
tended to it leads us to unerring concluſions, with- 
out having recourſe to long arguments ; and it is 
impoſſible in the preſent caſe not to ſee that the 
affiliated clubs, or correſponding ſocicties, were 


* A work is in forwardneſs upon this ſubject, recommending 
to the legiſlature of England, to paſs an act, making it a crime 
for ſelf- elected ſocieties to enter inta combinations upon political 
reforins. The baſis of which work is, that ſuch combinations 
give a ſmall minority of perſons fo connected, an undue influ- 
ence in the nation, and that a great majority, zzafiliated, may 
be domineered over by an inconſiderable number of afilrated 
confederates; and that therefore, though the object in view may 
itſelf be lawful, and even meritorious, this mode of attaining it is 
Cangerous and unconſtitutional. 
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the firſt cauſes, as well as the ſupporters of the 
unexampled crimes and miſeries of France. 


Weapons of offence have always been invented 
before weapons of defence. Swords and ſpears were 
known before ſhields and helmets. Gunpowder 
was invented before Demoivre and Vauban al- 
tered and perfectioned the art of fortification ; 
but it muſt be allowed, that during theſe intervals, 
there muſt have been conſiderable danger to the 
human race. Revolutions muſt at ſuch times 
have been very eaſy, if the method of attack had 
been brought to any conſiderable degree of per- 
fection, before the mode of defending was 
known. 


The Jacobins met with no phyſical difficulties, 
ſuch as the inventors of cannon had to ſtruggle 
with, the phyſical difficulties were all overcome by 
the invention of printing and poſt roads, ſo that the 
affiliation of clubs was realized almoſt in an in- 
ſtant. The danger that mankind runs from this 
invention is great, till a remedy is found out; 
and as a proof, we refer to the hiſtory of the re- 
volution of France. | 


The Engliſh government, whilſt it acted with 
becoming ſeverity towards thoſe who wiſhed to 
fiir up diſſenſion, has by no means acted witely 
with reſpect to the principles which thoſe men 
profeſſed. 
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proſeſſed. We have atready obſerved, that per- 
ſecution, in caſes of opinion, produces obſtinacy, 
and not conviction ; and it is very certain, that 
if affiliations continue to be permitted, they will 
end in being victorious ; they will end in making 
the people think themſelves oppreſſed; miniſters 
ſhould employ the powers now in their hands, 
not to reſiſt wiſe reforms, but to prevent men 
from demanding wiſe reforms, in a manner ini- 
mical to the conſtitution, and to the intereſt of 
the majority. It would be as well to tec the 
Houſe of Commons reformed by a regiment of 
mutinous ſoldiers, with arms in their hands, as 
to ſee it reformed by an affiliated minority of the 
nation. | 


The juſtice of the reform, and the manner of 
attempting it, ought not to be confounded; but 
as miniſters have gone to work, they are con- 
founded together, and will continue to be fo ; and 
it England ſhould ever have the misfortune to have 
the confidence of their king given to miniſters 
who approve of affiliated confederacies, a revolu- 
tion will be operated immediately. The puniſh= 
ment of a few individuals will not avert the 
danger, and it is below the rulers of a nation to 
employ that power in ſearching to puniſh a crime 
Thich might be employed to prevent it. 
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The United States of America have not been 
free from the ſame attempts of affiliated clubs ; 
rebellion actually broke out at their inſtigation,* 

and 


*The following teſtimony of Mr. David Oſgood, M. A. an 
American clergyman, proves, that America has been in danger 
from clubs, and that a free republic 1s no more ſecure againſt 
their manceuvres than a free kingdom. 

„On the ſame principles with thoſe in France are founded 
„the democratic ſocieties in this country; and ſhould they be- 
come numerous here, as they are there, they will infallibly 
have a ſimilar effect. Their pretence is, to watch govern- 
ment—they mean the fœderal government. But this, like 
each of the ſtate governments, is choſen by the nation at 
„large; and, of courſe; every man in his individual capacity 
„has an equa! right and an equal intereſt in watching its mea- 
„ ſures. What preſumption then is it, and what an uſurpation 
of the rights of their brethren, for private aſſociations, un- 
“ authoriſed by the laws, to arrogate this charge to themſelves? 
% Admitting the propriety of ſetting a watch upon congreſs 
and the preſident, are not the ſtate legiſlatures fully com- 
% petent to the buſineſs? Is not their intereſt at ſtake, and 
& their jcalouſy always awake, ready to notice any fault or er- 
“ ror in the general government? What then is there for theſe 
private aſſociations to do? Good they cannot do; and if they 
% do any thing, it mult be evil. 

„Their meetings are ſo many collections of combuſtibles ; 
and ſhouid they be generally extended, the whole country 
„will be in a flame. The members of thoſe ſocieties, by vir- 
tue of this relation, neceffarily become the mere tools and 
„ dupes of their arttul leaders, who have their own ends to 
„ ſerve by all their profeſſions of patriotiſm. * The moment 
a man 15 attached to a club, his mind is not free; he receives 
a biss from the opinions of the pariy : a queſtion indifferent 
* to him, is no longer indifferent, when it materially affects a 
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and certainly it was not becauſe the Americans are 
not free that ſuch a revolt took place, and tuch 
manoeuvres, but it was becauſe the diſturbers of 


e 


40 


40 


„% flucnce in his individual capacity.“ 


brother of the ſociety. He is not left to act for himſelf; he 
is bound in honour to take part with the ſociety his pride 
and his prejudices, if at war with his opinion, will commonly 
obtain the victory; and rather than incur the ridicule or cen- 
{ure of his aſſociates, he will countenance their meaſures, at 
all hazards; and thus an independent freeman is converted 
into a mere walking machine, a convenient engine of party 
leaders. In this way a few ambitious individuals are enabled 
to extend their influence; and as they riſe in power and con- 
ſequence, to infringe upon the liberty of the public. 

* Fach individual member of the ſtate ſhould have an equal 
voice in elections; but the individuals of a club have more 
than an equal voice, becauſe they have the benefit of another 
influence, that of extenſive private attachments, which come 
in aid of each man's political opinion. And juſt in pro- 


portion as the members of a club have an undue ſhare of 
influence, in that proportion they abridge the rights of their 


fellow citizens. Every club, therefore, formed for political 
purpoſes, is an ariſfocracy eſtabliſhed over their bretaren. It 
has all the properties of an ariſtocracy, and all the effects of 
tyranny. It is a literal truth, that the democratic clubs in the 
United States, while running mad with the abhorrence of 
ariſtocratic influence, are attempting to cſtabliſh preciſely the 
ſame influence under a different name. And if any thing. 
will reſcue this country from the jaws of faction, it muſt be 
either the good ſenſe of a great majority of Americans, 
which will diſcourage private political aſſociations, and ren- 
der them contemptible; or the controuling power of the 
laws of the country, which, in an early ſtage, ſhall demoliſh 
all ſuch inſtitutions, and ſecure to each individual, in the 
great political family, equal rights and an equal ſhare of ins 
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public repoſe who compoſed thoſe clubs having 
the power to create diſturbance, never want the 
will, and that if there is not a Baſtile to overturn, 
they ſet about overturning a General Waſhington. 


When Robeſpierre had got quit of his open 
enemies in the interior, the firſt apparent change 
was in the greater method in the murders commit- 
ted by the revolutionary tribunal, and, of courſe, 
greater expedition; the next thing was the diſ- 
repute into which the religion of reaſon, as in- 
ſtituted by Hebert, fell. Chaumet, and Gobet, 
the biſhop of Paris, who had contributed to that 
fete, were condemned for wiſhing to introduce 
atheiſm into Francc, which it was declared Pitt 
and Cobourg were at the bottom of, in order ta 
animate other nations againſt the French. 


The ſyſtem of terror now came to its laſt pitch 
of pertection; amongſt a variety of rulers who dit- 
fered in opinion, if there were a number of ven- 
geances, there were alſo ſome who were ſaved 
from puniſhment by favour and protection ; but 
Robeſpierre and his terrible committee had all 
the ſame enemies and the ſame vengeances: ac- 
cordingly St. Juſt made a report from the com- 
mittce ſufficiently ſevere to gratiſy them. This 
report contained twenty-ſix different articles to 
the purpoſe, that all people accuted of plotting 
againſt the repubhe, in whatever part they were, 
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mould be brought to Paris to be tried by the re- 
volutionary tribunal; that their accomplices 
ſhould be ſought aſter and brought to Paris like- 
wife. That no forcigners nor nobles of either 
ſex ſhould he allowed to remain in Paris, nor in 
any of the frontier or maritime cities of the king- 
dom, from which they were to be obliged, under 
pain of death, to depart in three days: that all 
perſons who ſhall ever have been heard to ſpeak 
againſt the revolution, all perſons who had nei- 
ther trade nor proſeſſion, unleſs they were in- 
firm or lame, ſhould be tranſported to French 
Guyanne : that all citizens who do not ditcover 
thoſe who hold incivic diſcourſe, or are guilty of 
other crimes, are to be conſidered as accomplices. 


And, in addition to all, that the conſtituted 
authorities ſhould confine themſelves to doing their 
duty, and that they ſhould be immediately under 
the controul of the committee of public ſafety. 


This was laying the foundation for denuncia- 
tion and puniſhment, without any ſort of bounds 
or reſtriction. 


Although the number of perſons put to death, 
and the obſcurity of the greater number would 
render it tedious and diſguſting to enter upon 
that detail, yet, as the three months of the reign 
of Robeſpierre and his committee are the only 
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example of pure and uncontrouled republican 
tyranny, we cannot pals over it without taking 
notice of a number of the victims who from cir- 
cumſtances were the moſt remarkable. 


On the roth of April M. de la Borde, one of 
the richeſt bankers and merchants in France, and 
ſeventy years of age; M. de Guibeville, an- 
cient prefident of the parliament of Paris, with 
his daughter and grandaughter ; a director of the 
India Company, and counts, counteſſes, ſervants, 
and common workmen, about twenty more per- 
ſons were put to deatli. | 


Next day fix ancient preſidents of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, two preſidents of la cour des aides, 
and fourteen members of the parliaments of Paris, 
Toulouſe, and Dijon. 


Each day ſaw the ſame ſcenes renewed ; the 
virtuous M. de Malſherbes, who had defended his 
royal maſter, with all thoſe of his family who 
remained in France; the famous and once po- 
pular M. Deſprimeſnil, who firſt reſiſted the court 
In 1787; the Ducheſs of Grammont, the Prin- 
ceſs Lubomirſka, (a Poliſh prince) and twenty- 
four other perſons, befides thirty-five inhabitants 
of the city of Verdun, accuſed of favouring the 
Pruſſians, were, in the courſe of a few days, ſent 
to the guillotine. 


The 
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The Duke de Villeroi, M. Nicolai, preſident 
of the grand council, M. de Croſne, the ancient 
licutenant of the police of Paris, and M. Delany, 
civil lieutenant at the age of ſeventy- eight, with 
thirty-ſix more perſons of different ranks and 
ſex, and from eighteen to ſeventy years of age, 
ſuffered the ſame fate. 


This was now the triumph of men who had al- 
ways fearcd and diſobeycd the laws over thoſe who 
had reſpected and executed them. 


All theſe bloody ſcenes were acting, whillt the 
combined powers were advancing in the month 
of April; it was at laſt, however, impoſſible for 
the committee of public ſafety any longer to con- 
ceal their defeats, and accordingly Barrere mounted 
the tribune on the zoth of that month, and, aſter 
expatiating againſt the ariſtocrats, who exagge- 
rated the misfortunes of the republic, he bnithed 
with repreſenting them as trifling, and with a 
wifh, that he had the loſs of tome important 
place to announce, which, ſaid he, would waken 
up the nation, and make it diſplay that energy 
which was not to be found amongſt republicans, 
but when they are actuated by ſhame and re- 
venge.“ | 


* Barrere, in this avowal, does not do great honour to the 
republican character. 


? 
1 
The 
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The committee acted in the manner of the 
cruel miniſter of ſome Afiatic deſpot ; the people 
were called the ſovereign, and they were treated 
as ſome ſovercigns are; their paſſions were flat- 
tered, and truth, when diſagreeable, ſuppreſſed. 
Deſertion was at this time fo frequent amongſt 
the maſs of citizens, from the age of eighteen to 
twenty five, particularly in the ſouth of France, 
that by a proclamation of the commiſſaries, Ro- 
befpierre the younger, and Salicetti, all ſuch, 
together with thoſe who gave them ſhelter, were 
declared as traitors to the country : they, and their 
relations who gave them an aſylum, were to be 
delivered over to the tribunals as royaliſts, and 
the municipalities were ordered to make ſearch 
after ſuch. This meaſure feemed ſo excellent to 
the committee that ruled in Paris, that a decree 
was paſſed, rendering it gencral for the whole 
kingdom. 8 


Thus, after the ſyſtem of liberty and equality 
had proſcribed nobles, clergymen, and rich pro- 
prictors ; after it had made a number of laws, 
which, from their ſeverity and general ſignifica- 
tion, put the liſe of moſt of the inhabitants in 
danger; by one clear and poſitive law, it was 
made death for any young man, from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-five, to be ſcen in France, ex- 
_ cept in the armies. 
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The occaſion which Barrere had affected a few 
days before to ſeek ſoon arrived; on the 4th of 
May, he mounted the tribune, rather, however, as if 
he wiſhed to avoid giving the news of the taking 
of a city belonging to the repubhc. © Citizens,” 
ſaid he, © viflory has abſented itſelf for the moment 
* from the French camp, but the army of the 
t north will ſoon compel it to return. Landrecy 
« is no longer ours.' Before this news was 


certain to the committee, added he, it was an- 


nounced with a meiancholy voice and dejected 
countenance by many perſons who are ariſtocrats 
in diſguiſe, and who affect to be ſorry though 
they inwardly rejoice, The ariſtocracy will never 
be corrected, it muſt be annihilated ; every mo- 
ment tumults are excited in the large towns by 
the ariſtocrats on pretext of famine; ſometimes 
they are directed againſt the bouchers, ſometimes 
againſt the bakers, and when the maſters are not 
excited to inſurrection, the workmen are excited 
againſt them for an advance of wages. All thote 
efforts are directed by traitors, againſt whom we 
ought to employ every exertion. To this com- 
plaint followed a decree, which put in a ſtate of 
requiſition all thoſe citizens who were employed 
in manufacturing, carrying, or ſelling objects of 
neceſſity. A ſecond decree followed that, or- 
dering the public accuſer to proſecute, before the 
revolutionary tribunal, all thote who tpread abroad 


2. bad 
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bad news, or who ſeem to have laid a plan for 
frightening the people. 


The day following a decree was paſſed, which 
tended to ſend the whole band of the farmers- 
general to the ſcaffold. The whole were accuſed 
of mal-practices under the old government, and 
as ſuch delivered over to the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. 


Whilſt Barrere was thus exerted in averting 
the anger of the people from the committee, by 
pointing out new victims, forty-eight more of 
the number mounted the ſcaffold, amongſt 


whom were the two brothers Taſſin the bankers, 


a rich notary, a rich ſtock broker, and many 
gentlemen, ſeveral of whom were above ſeventy 
ycars of age. 


But the vengeance of the committee was not 
to be ſatisfied with ſuch victims, whilſt there re- 
mained in the priſons of the Temple the vir- 
tuous Madame Elizabeth. This princeſs, againſt 
whom, except Hebert and his companions, no 
perſon had ever ventured to utter a complaint, 


not that there wanted plenty who had malevolence 


enough, but that it was impoſſible to give any 
fort of probability to accuſations brought againſt 
a woman, who, to benevolence and virtue, added 

a de- 
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a degree of moderation and prudence, leſt no 
foundation ſor attack. 


The ſame day that twenty-eight farmers-gene- 
ral mounted the ſcaffold, this. princeſs was ſent 
for from the Temple, carried before the tribunal, 
and, without either defence or accuſation, was 
condemned, and immediately ſent to the place of 
execution.“ With regard to an act of injuſtice 
towards an individual, this is, perhaps, during 
the whole of the revolution, the moſt flagrant, 
the moſt unprovoked, and the moſt uſeleſs. 


Fifty more victims of different deſcriptions, 
amongſt whom were many of the very loweſt 
claſs of workmen and ſeveral ancient financiers 
and nobles, were led to execution next day, 
and the remainder of the farmers-general were 
carried off by one, two, or three at a time; even 
the great age of M. Mercier, who was ſeventy- 
eight, and whoſe mother had given ſuck to 
Louis XV. could not ſave him from the fate that 
attended his companions. 


*The interrogation of this princeſs was ſtopped on ber 
ſaying ſhe was aunt to the king: uo other crime was attempted 
to be brought to her charge ; ſhe was immediately ſent to the 
place of execution, and even the ſpectators ſeemed to be ſorry, 
ſo that the committee loſt rather than gained by this cruel act. 


O Death! made proud by pure and princely beauty, 
The earth hath got no hole to hold this deed ! ! ! 
| „ T t But 
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But along with the innocent fell alſo many per- 
ſons who merited richly their fate ; Jourdan, fur- 
named the cut-throat, who had preſided at the 
mauſſacres of Avignon, now ſuffered for his crimes. 
Robetptcrre had now armies of cut-throats as good 
as this man, and his affected pre-cminence, by 
aſſuming to himſelt a title which belonged cqually 
to all the miniſſers of the tyrant, was of itſelf a 
ſufficient crime. 


It would not have heen at all ſurpriſing, it 
fome enraged relation, or lover, or friend of one 
of the victims of Robeſpierre, had really aflat- 
ſinated him, but there was but one Charlotte 
Cordy in France, unleſs ſuch as cxiſted in Robe- 
ſpierre's imagination. At this time, however, on 
the 23d of May, one Cecilia Regnaut, daughter 
of a ſtationer in Paris, who ſeems to have been 
deranged in her mind, but without having any 
fixed plan, came to the door of the houſe where 
he lodged ; her queſtions made her ſuſpected to 
thoſe who ſuſpected almoſt every one, and ſhe 
was conducted to priſon. 


Whether this fooliſh girl really intended to at- 
tempt taking the life of Robeſpierre or not is ot 
very little importance; but it ſerved as an occaſion, 
in conjunction with an attempt made at the ſame 
time to aflaſſinate Collot d'Herbois, to prop the 
deckning popularity of moſe violent patriots, and 

| to 
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to renew the enthuſiaſm of the people. In the Ja- 
cobin club, Cuthon, who had overturned the Cor- 
deliers, propoſed, that by a ſpontaneous movement 
the club ſhould ſolemnly declare, that the Britiſh 
government, the authors of thoſe aflaftinations 
and crimes, committed againſt the repreſentatives 
of the people, was guilty of deze humanity. All 
the members roſe to approve of this. Robeſpierre 
in perſon was preſent, and next Cay Barrere made 
a report to the aſſembly on the ſubject of the aſ- 
ſaſhnations, which concluded with accuſing Eng- 
land of many crimes towards the republic and the 
neutral powers, and directed above all againſt 
the national repreſentatives. It was upon this 
occaſion that a decree was paſt, which forbid the 
ſoldiers of the French armies to give any quarter 
to Engliſh or Hanoverian priſoners. 


Robeſpierre then began to ſpeak :* „ It will 
ce be a ſuperb ſubject for the contemplation of 
„ poſterity, it is already a ſight worthy of hea- 
ven and earth, to ſec the repreſentatives of the 
« French people placed upon an inexhauſtible 
« yolcano of conſpiracies, with one hand lay at 
ce the feet of the Eternal, the homage of a great 
« people, and with the other lance thunder 
* againſt the tyrants conſpired againſt them; lay 


* 


FThe ſpeech of the tyrant is too long to be given complete, 
and too curious not to be given at all. 
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the foundations of the firſt republic in the world, 
and call back amongſt mortals, exiled liberty, 
* juſtice, and virtue. 


« Surrounded with aſſaſſins, I havealreadyplaced 
* myſelf in that new order of things where they 
© wiſh to ſend me. I am no longer attached to 
* life but by the love of my country, and a thirſt 
* aftcr juſtice; I find myſelf more and more 
« prepared to attack with energy thoſe wicked 
«© perſons who conſpire againſt my country and 
the human race. The more they haſten to 
* ſend me hence, the more I will exert myſelf 
* to be uſeful to my fellow creatures; I will 
leave them at leaſt a teſtament that it will 
* frighten tyrants and their accomplices to read. 


«\ 


* The deſtiny of the republic is not yet made 
ſure, the vigilance of the repreſentatives of 
the French people is more neceſſary than 
27SEC: 


cc 


ce 


Ihe republic docs not depend upon riches, 
nor victory, nor dominion, nor momentary 
«« enthufiatm ; it depends on the wiſdom of its 
„ laws, but, above all, on public virtue; it is 
*« neceſlary to give ſtability to law, and to rege- 
„ nerate manners. If either of theſe fail, there 
* will then only remain error, pride, paſſions, 
facions, ambition, avarice; the republic, far 

6 from 


cc 
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e from correcting ſuch vices, will give them free 
* ſcope, and vice leads naturally to tyranny. 
* Whoever is not maſter of himſelf, is made to 
* be the ſlave of others.“ Would you know 
* who the ambitious are? Conſider who thoſe 
* are who protect rogues ; who encourage thoſe 
* who ſeek to deſtroy the revolution—thoſe who 
& execute the crimes, who deſpiſe virtue, and 
corrupt morals. 


Some perverſe beings have contrived to 
ce throw the republic into a ſtate of confuſion ; 
« we muſt extricate it, and create moral and po- 
& litical harmony. The French people has two 
ce certain guarantees of that regeneration, in the 
& principles of its repreſentatives and its own 
« virtue. It is eaſy to conſolidate liberty, or 
«© eaſy to deſtroy it. If France were governed 
© only for a few months by a corrupted, a miſ- 
«© taken aſſembly, liberty would be undone. 
« Your unanimity and energy have aſtoniſhed 
4 and convinced Europe; if you knew that 
« as well as our enemies do, you would caſily 
«© triumph. 


have mentioned the virtue of the people, 
* and that virtue proved by the whole of the re- 


* The ſtrange mixture of good and bad in the diſcourſe of 
democratic leaders, marks evidently a derangement of intel- 
ects. | | 
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© yolution, is not ſufficient alone to defend us 
ce againſt factions. Why ſo? becauſe there are 
« two peoples in France; the one is the maſs of 
pure citizens, plain men, lovers of juſtice and 
« liberty. 


«© The other people is compoſed of the factions 
« intriguers; it is that babbling mountebank, 
« artificial people, which fills every place, and 
& abuſes every thing; which fills the tribunes, 
and often diſcharges public functions. It is 
ee that people of rogues, ſtrangers, and counter- 
6 revolutionary hypocrites,* who place them- 
cc ſelves between the French people and their re- 
« preſentatives, to deceive the one and calummate 
ce the other, and to counteract their operations. 
« As long as that impure race ſhall exiſt, the 
republic will be unhappy, and its duration 
5% precarious; it is your bufineſs to deliver it by 
an awful energy, and by a determined unani- 
% mity. Thoſe who ſeck to divide us, and to 
ſtop the progrets of government, thoſe who cry 
out every day againſt it, and who form a dan- 
gerous coalition to oppoſe government, are 
your enemies, and the enemics of your country; 


All theſe epithets would not have been ſuſſicient, without 
the word counter-revolution. In La Fayette's days, two thieves 
were murdered by the people for ſtealing ſilver ſpoons. The ci- 
tizens of Paris were car1ged at the mob, till they were informed 
that they were ariitocratical thieves. 


they 


cc 
cc 
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they are the agents of other nations, and the 
ſucceſſors of Briſſot, Hebert, and Danton. 


In ſaying ſuch things, perhaps I am ſharp- 
ening thoſe poignards which are directed 
againſt me, and it is therefore that I ſay them. 
Perſevere in your principles and in your tri- 
umphant carcer, you will then ſtifle crimes | 


and fave your country.—lI have lived long 
enough 


* I have lived long enough, I have ſeen the 
French people rite from the meaneſt flavery to 
the height of republican virtue and glory. I 
have yet ſeen a greater wonder ſtill; a prodigy 
which the corruption of monarchical govern- 
ment, and the inexperience of the firſt period 
of our revolution, made us regard as impoſ- 


ſible; an aſtembly inveſted with the power of 


the French nation, marching with a rapid and 
firm ſtep towards public happineſs, devoted to 
the cauſe of the people, and to the triumph ot 
cquality, warthy of giving to the world the 
ſignal ot liberty, and the example of all the 
virtues, 


“ Finiſh, citizens, finiſh your ſublime deſ- 


tiny; you have placed us in the front to ſuſ- 


tain the firſt attack of the enemies of huma- 
nity---we merit that honour, and we will 
Tt 4 : © ray 
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trace for you, with our blood, the road to im- 
© mortality. May you always diſplay that unal- 
terable energy of which you ſtand in need, to 
& ſtille all the znonſters of the univerſe combined 
«© gainſt you, and at laſt enjoy the public bene- 
** Urctions due to your virtue.“ 


* 


cc 


Such was the ſpeech of Robeſpierre, upon 
which the only comment neceſſary is, to contraſt 
it with his own actions, and with the actions of 


thoſe whom he celebrated as virtuous repub- 
licans. 


During all theſe harangues about virtue and 
juſtice, and the purity of the people, and of their 
repreſentatives, the executions of ſuſpected per- 
tons went on; from ten to fifteen were executed 
every day, and a new degree of terror, and acti- 
vity of puniſhment was preparing. 


Robeſpierre had now reigned ſome time alone; 
and what for himſelf was more dangerous, the 
people ſaw that he reigned alone, and his col- 
teagues felt it, ſo that though all the ſections of 
Paris came to congratulate him and the aſſembly 
on his eſcape, his popularity was on the decline. 
Bourdon de I'Oiſe and Talien were the firſt who 
ventured to ſhew their diſcontentment openly, 


* This was on the 25th of May. 


and 
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and from the moment they did fo, it was looked 
upon as certain that they muſt fall, unleſs they 
ſhould be lucky enough to overcome the tyrant. 


The ſpeech of Robeſpierre was certainly in- 
tended to give hopes to the people, and as a 
threat held out to his enemies; but what were 
the people, were they to be catched with profeſ- 
ſions of virtue and juſtice from the mouth of Ro- 
beſpierre? or his enemies, could thy be intimida- 
ted, when it had fo long been known that the 
leaſt ſuſpicion was ſufficient to carry his moſt in- 
timate friend to the guillotine ? 


The tyrant had ſaid, his time was but ſhort, 
and he would employ it well, accordingly he ſect 
about a fete in honour of the Supreme Being, 
which was juſt as ridiculous as any of the other 
fetes of Hebert and his aſſociates. 


. Robeſpierre acted as high prieſt in this cere- 
mony, which was intended to deſtroy Atheiſm ;* 
and 


* This fete was celebrated in the garden of the Thuilleries ; 
Robeſpierre, after preaching a ſort of ſermon, deſcended from a 
balcony of the palace, with a lighted flambeau, and ſet fire to a 
monument repreſenting Atheitm. When this monument was 
reduced to aſlies, a ſtatue of Pallas, repreſenting M iſdom, ſtarted 
up as by enchantment; from thence they went to the Champ de 
Mars, and the ceremony finiſhed with applauſe beſtowed cu Ko- 
beſpierre, who had ſo domineered over the people oz Pari, that 
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and which the people thought was to re- inſtate the 
Supreme Being in his rights. But neither farcica! 
ceremonies, nor unmeaning phraſes, could long 


contain the people, who ſaw their armies trium- 


phant in Flanders, who were therefore no longer 
afraid of invaſion, but who ſtill wanted bread 
and a change of maſters. 


Two days after the feie of the Supreme Being 
had been given, Cuthon (on the roth of June) 
came ta the aſſembly, and propoſed a deerce on 


the new organization of the revolutionary tribu- 


nal, which may be conſidered as the laſt perſec- 
tion given to the ſyſtem of terror, and the maxi- 
mum of human ferocity and injuſtice, and as 
ſuch merits being preſcryed for an example tu 


poſterity, | 


Aſter three articles which regulate the form cf 
the tribunal, a fourth article declares, that it is 
inſtituted for puniſhing the enemies of the: 


people. 


The encmies of the people are defined to bc, 
all thoſe who ſearch to deſtroy liberty by force 
or by fraud ; thoſe who ſeek to eſtabliſh royalty, 
or to deſtroy the convention and the revolu- 


printed papers were diſtributed before the fete begun, containing 
à deſcription of the whole, and marking the points of his 
ſpecch which they were ta applaud. | 
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tionary and republican government, of which it 
is the center. | 


Thoſe who, as commanders in the armies, or 
in any public office, or military office, have held 
correſpondence with the enenues of the republic ; 
who have laboured to promote famine, or to 
prevent proviſions from arriving at the armics 
or into Paris. 


The enemies of the people are thoſe who ſecond 
the powers at war with France by conniving at 
the retreat or evaſion of conſpirators and arifto- 
crats ; thoſe who perſecute or calumniate patriots, 
who bribe members of the convention, or who 
find fault with the principles of the revolution, or 
the laws or meatures of government, by falſe and 
perfidious explanations. | 


Thoſe who deceive the people are the enemies 
of the people, to lead them into errors unfavou- 
able to liberty. 


Thoſe who diſcourage the people, in order to 
favour the tyrants coaletced againſt France. 


Thoſe who have ſpread falſe news, to divide 
and trouble the people. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who þave ſought to lead the people into 
wrong opinions, and to prevent their inſtruction ; 
to deprave and corrupt their manners and the 
public conſcience; to change the energy and pu- 
rity of revolutionary and republican principles, or 
to ſtop their progreſs, either by counter-revolu- 
tionary writings, or other infidious machina- 
tions. 


The puniſhment for all crimes brought before Phe re- 
volutionary tribunal is death. 


The proof neceſſary for pronouncing a verdict, 
is every kind of document, whether material or 
moral, (moral documents are a new invention ;) 
whether written or verbal, which carries naturally 
evidence with itſelf, 


The rule of judgments 1s the conſcience of the 
Jurymen ; their view 1s to enſure the triumph of 
liberty; the means is ſuch proceedings as good 


ſenſe dictates, as being proper * determining 
the truth of facts, 


Every citizen has a right to ſeize and carry 
before the magiſtrates all conſpirators, and is 


bound to denounce all thoſe he knows to be 
ſuch, 


'The 
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The convention alone can deliver over the ac- 
cuſed to the revolutionary tribunal, with the ex- 
ception of the committees of public ſafety, and of 
general ſurety, and the members of the aſſembly 
ſent out upon commithon ; but the conſtituted 
authoritics may do ſo if they have the permiſſion 
of the two committees. | 


Examination privately is ſuppreſſed.“ 


If there exiſts proofs, either material or moral, 
independent of teſtimonial proofs, it will not be 
neceſſary to hear or examine witneſſes, unleſs when 
that FORMALITY is neceſſary to find out the accom- 
plices. 


The law gives for defenders to patriots, who 


are accuſed, patriotic jurymen as voluntary advo- 
cates ;Þ it allotos none for conſpirators. 


This criminal code would require no fort of 


commentary, were it not that it is only putting 


in writing what had been the practice during the 
* Under ſuch a criminal code, it would be poſſible to attack 
any perſon whom it might think convenient to condemn. 


+ Defenſeurs efficieux — perſons, whether lawyers or not, 
who plead without hire, ſometimes of their own accord, ſome- 


times by order of the court, but by the name it was originally, 


probably, a voluntary ſervice. 


greateſt 
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greateſt portion of the revolution, which an Eng- 
liſh orator declared was the moſt glorious fabric 
of integrity ever raiſed by mari, Another Eng- 
liſh orator ſpoke of the diſtinction between e 
true public and the falſe. We ſec that Robeſpierre 
v1 his ſpeech, after the attack meditated on his 
life, ſpoke allo of the true people and the falſe ; fo 
that it appears that great ſtateſmen in all countrics 
fiumble nearly upon the ſame ideas, and that 
Robeſpierre was not removed in theory ſo very 
widely from Englith patriots, as he happened to 
be by the circumſtances of the times and his own 
fituation. : 


In the time of the firſt aſſembly, Robeſpierre 
was ſuſpected of having too much humanity; but 
we fee how revolutions improve men, and deve- 
lope their characters; by giving ſcope to the ap- 
plication of theory, we ſee how that camelion 
ambition, leads men to change their manner ot 
acting. 


When Cataline by rapine ſwell'd his ſtore, 
And Cæſar made a noble dame a whore; 

In this the luſt, in that the avarice, 

Were means, not ends, ambition was the vice; 
For had that Cæſar liv'd in Scipio's days, 

He'd aim'd like him by chaſtity at praiſe; 
Luculius, when frugality could charm, 

Had roaſted turnips at the Sabine farm. 


Ve 
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We muſt never truſt much to the humanity of 
theoriſts, who are willing to let looſe the people 
for the ſake of an experiment. The alchymiſt is 
2varicious, but he is not economical.“ A reformer, 
who will talk a week to fave a ſeditious man from 
the gallows, would, perhaps, hazard the lives of 
z million of his fellow ſubjects in order to try an 
experiment, and when once in danger of lofing 
his credit by his bad ſucceſs, he would, when half 
Ws country was covered with maitacres, and him- 
Self on the brink of deſtruction, invoke, even in 
the jaws of death, his favourite ſyſtem. 


In Briſſot's time, the ſupreme court at Orleans 
was conſtructed nearly upon the ſame principle as 
the revolutionary tribunal, and Garan de Coulomb 
a {famous plulanthrope, and his intimate friend, was 
one of the leading members of that court. M. de 
Leſſart, the miniſter; La Riviere, the juſtice of 
the peace, and the other forty- five victims, atter- 
wards immolated to the patriotic fury of the peo- 
ple, were all ſent to that court to be tried for non- 
deſcript crimes againſt the people; and this 
Briſſot was the friend, and ſome ſuppoſe, the 
model of patriots in England. The diſtance be- 


* Is not there a great ſimilitude between the charlutan wha 
cared Balbinus of his gold, in order to make him rich, and the 
charlatans, who enſlaved and ruined France, by way of making 
it free and happy? More gold, Balbinus, and more blood, 
Pariſians; new experiments will enſure ſucceſs; and in ſo talk- 
ing, alchvmilts lole their gold, and nations their liberty. 
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tween reformers in this country and in France; 
is not theretore ſo great in reality as it may appear 


to be. 


It would only be a fair precaution for the na- 
tion to take, for its own ſafety, to have the French 
laws printed for the inſpection of lawyers and ju- 
rymen, when the trial of perſons who are active 
amateurs of French liberty, are to come on; it would 
form a glorious contraſt for England, and per- 
haps might convince the amateurs themſelves of 
their mittake. 


What would a learned counſellor here ſay to 
that article which ſets aſide evidence by witneſs 
where there are moral documents? or to that which 
allows defenders to patriots, bat none to con- 
ſpirators ? Attention being duly paid to the cir- 
cumſtances, that it is not merely a matter of 
chance that brings men before a tribunal, and 
that till a deſence is made, it is impoſſible, to 
know whether the accuſed is a patriot or a con- 
ſpirator. 


The worſhip of a Supreme Being had been de- 
creed, and it would appear that Robeſpierre, when 
he united in himſelf the functions of Moſes and 
Aaron, was determined that ſacrifices ſhould not 
be wanting. A new conſpiracy was diſcovered by 
his emiſlarics, and beſides the common victims of 
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the day, a number of nobles and princes were 
tent to the guillotine as accomplices of the girl 
who was ſuſpected of an intention to murder the 
lawgiver and Ingh pricit, KRobeſpierre. 


The whole family of the fooliſh girl, her ſa- 
ther, brother, uncles, aunts, all were ſent to the 
place of exccution ;* ſo that as a fort of atone- 
ment for the deed intended, ſeventy-two victims 
mounted the ſcaffold, amongſt whom were 
_ twenty-one ancient judges of the parliament of 
Thoulouſe. 


To this conſpiracy ſucceeded one of another ſort. 
An*old devotee, who had acted the propheteſs 
in the time of the conſtituent aflembly, acted now 
the ſame ſort of farces in France, that Mr. Brothers 
and his friends have been employed at in England. 
This old girl, Miſs Theos, as Vadier declared 
in his accuſation, is at the head of a counter-re- | 
volutionary aſſembly ; ſhe pretends to be infyired 
of God, and promites immortality to her follow- 


* It has appeared ſince by the declaration Fouguicr Tinville, 
who was public accuſer at this time, that Robeſpierre wiſhed 
more people to be executed upon this occaſion, in order to give 
the affair greater eclat, but that he had objected to it as being too 
ridiculous, that it would be ſeen through by the people. Ine 
victims on this occaſion were treated with particular marks of 
infamy, each had on a red fhurt in ſign of aſſaſſination. Many 
of them had been in priſon long before the plot againſt the ty- 
rant had been thought of. 
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ers, and many of thoſe who have never done 
any thing for nor againſt the revolution are of 
the number. She fits in an armed chair, which 
ſhe pretends is to l- the throne of Louis XVII. 
The young prince has already been inaugurated 
in effigy. Dom. Gerle, a democrat in the be- 
ginning of the revolution, and member of the 
firſt aſſembly, applies the ænigmas of the apo- 
calypfe to the events that are now paſſing, and 
ſwears, that the old girl is inſpired, that ſhe is a 
propheteſs. In ſhort, Vadier concludes with de- 
manding, that the whole of that fanatical aſſem- 
bly ſhould be delivercd up to the guillotine, and 
orders be given to ſearch out, arreſt, and deliver 
over for trial the whole of their adherents and ac- 
complices, moſt of whom, he had already ſaid, 
were idle people, who had never done any thing 
for nor againſt the revolution.“ 


Day after day brought on its pretended con- 
ſpiracies and puniſhments ;+ the guillotine was 
removed to another quarter, for the fake of the 
ſpectators, and orders were given to dig trenches 


What muſt Mr. Halhed, M. P. think of treating thus am 
old propheteſs and her adherents ? 

+ Amongſt the victims of this period were twenty-two 
voung girls, from ſeventeen to twenty-five years of age. Bab- 


bling againſt the revolution was their crime: 
Il event tent des propos contre la revolution. 
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vut of the city, in order to prevent the number 
of the dead bodies from bringing on a diſeaſe by 
inſecting the air. 


As a ſpecimen ofjuſtice in civil matters which ĩs fit 
to be hung up oppoſite to the decrees concerning 
revolutionary crimes, the following were adopted 
in the beginning of July, in order to prevent ariſ- 
tocratic farmers from l my the grain of the 
ne: 


1. The produce of the harveſt is put under the 
watch of the citizens, and confided to their care 
and their probity. 


This firſt article is what they called the oil put 
upon the wedge to make it enter. 


2. Grain of all ſorts is put in a tate of requiſi- 
tion for the uſe of the armies, 


3. As ſoon as the harveſt is over, an account 
will be made out of what it has produced. 


4. Each farmer ſhall be obliged to pive in a 
declaration of the quantity and quality of his 
productions, and to ſign the declaration, which is 
afterwards to be verified, and whatever ſhall have 
been concealed ſhall be confiſcated by a juſtice 
of the peace. 
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A number of other articles follow, which are 
only intended for aſſuring the execution of thus 
decree. * 


As tyrants are always deceived by their ſlaves, 
tbe convention, which had declared the people to 
be the ſovereign, dared not to confeſs the defeat 
of the 11t of June by ſea- t After delaying two 
weeks to give any account of that affair, Barrere 
began his report, by aſking with what new mark 
of honour they ſhould diſtinguith their conquer- 
ing heroes, and finiſhed by proving, that the 
Engliſh were beat; that the French had not only 
got their merchant ſhips from America ſafe home, 
but that the French ſhips of war had been inferior 
in number and ſuperior in battle to the Englith ; 
that a captain, who was a traitor, had indeed let 
the Engliſh admiral cut the line, which was un— 
fortunate, but that the traitor would be puniſhed. 


* It is to this decree that is to be attributed the great ſcarcity 
of corn in France fince that tine. It muſt be obſerved, at 
the ſame time, that though the degree was only paſſed now, it 
had been executed during the laſt twelve months by the ambu- 
ant commuulars. | : 

+ Ir was at this time that a conſpiracy was diſcovered at 
Turin, which had been ſet on foot by French emiſlarics, and 


8 a - R 1 ] . . * 1 ' 
which had fert 6.44, to put the royal ſan ily into the hands 
of the con jr tors, and overturn the government during an in- 


ſurroction which was to have been excited. A body of French 
tops wat ta bare arrived at a ſignal given; the conſpirators 
were d hase malcred tie roval fanny, and ſeize the arſenal and 


Plat- 
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Flattery for the people in a maſs and cruclty in 
detail- -ſuch were the means of Robeſpierre, and 
in that he imitated, in part, the conduct of Louis 
the Furteenth, who Arſt diſcovered, that if the 


Fr ore attered, and thought themſelves the 
great: u ation in Europe, they would conſent 
to {:> {25 moſt miſerable; not, indeed, that Louis 
the Fo 9 was cruel, but he was oppreſſive, 


a he was as much attached to his own glory as 
the nation was to theirs, and both king and 
people thought, that to diſturb their neighbours 
was the road to greatneſs. 


Barrere knew that every thing is comparative, 
and to prop the falling credit of his chiet, he did 
preciſely what Engliſh Jacobins do to make diſcon- 
tents here: he wiſhed to prove, that the French were 
free and Engliſh ſlaves : (our patriots here lay the 
ſame thing) he knew that the two nations are in a 
perpetual habit of drawing comparitons, and that 
neither is contented but in proportion as it ſur- 
paſſes the other in happineſs, or liberty, or glory. 


Formerly, the French were contented to be 
more polite, and to ſce the fine arts flouriſh more 


in Paris than in London, to have a more brilliant 


court, and to laugh at the ferocity, as they called 
it, of the Engliſh : but they allowed they were 
not ſo free as the Engliſh. Barrere, however, 
chuſes that they ſhall have the joy of excelling 
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their rivals in every thing; in giving his account 
of taking Oſtend, where, he ſaid, many ſhips and 
military ſtores had fallen into the hands of the 
republic, which was not quite true, becauſe they 
did not get one ſingle ſhip, and but few ſtores. 
He goes on with the following abuſe: 


It is now, ſays Barrere, to the great lords of 
parliament in England, and the diſintereſted 
orators of the commons, to vote an addreſs of 
thanks to the paternal government of George, 
for the taking of Ypres and Oſtend, Mons and 
Charleroi. Let them not forget the battle of 
Fleureus, which, like that of Jemappe, has given 
Belgia to the victorious French. 


What does that treacherous and ferocious 
people want? Slave at home, deſpot on the 
continent, and pirate at ſea! What can that 
people expect in return for ſo many crimes? Does 
it yet think to rule aver the Seine and the Thames? 
The Engliſh monarchy, will it yet long provoke 
the republican indignation of France? No, you 
will be puniſhed London, ſelfiſh and ſhopkeeping city, 
thy lot 1s thrown, and thy deſtiny begins to be 
written on the harbour of Oſtend. 


No correſponding ſociety in this country could 
ſpeak more degradingly of England, nor in more 
| lofty terms of the French republicans ; but ſome 
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of them have cqualled Barrere, and yet the pride 
of Engliſhmen has not been awakened. The 
French formerly were diſtinguiſhed for vanity and 
familiarity, and the Engliſh for diſtant pride; 
but the latter freem now to have abandoned all 
regard for 11::portance and reputation of their 
country, for it is now a mark of patriotiſm to 
run it down, to ſay that it is degraded, ruined, 
and enced, This is preciſely what M. Barrere 
ſays to animate his countrymen. * 


But all thofe eloquent and flattering harangues 
were incapable of preventing the downfall of Ro- 
beſpierre, and the tame Barrere who made them 
prepared now to follow fortune and abandon his 
maſter. Paris had long been in miſery, and in fear 
of an invading enemy; it was ſtill in miſery, but 
no longer in fear, therefore the parties had liberty 
to act, and now prepared for Robeſpierre the 
ſame downfall which he had brought upon to 
many of his rivals, | 


Several other pieces of Barrere's diſcourſe are caphal in 
the Jacobin way. Kings, ſays Barrere, muſt ceaſe to exiſt be- 
fore they ceaſe to conſpire againſt liberty ; they will ceaſe to 
exiſt when they have no longer money, nor taxes, nor ſoldiers, 
nor authority; let us, then, make a war of extermination with 
them. Reckon that we have twelve millions of ſoldiers, and that 
they are all of one family; let us look with pity on thoſe thou- 
ſands of flaves whom the emperor ſends to the ſlaughter with 
ſtrokes of canes, the king of Pruſſia with ſlaps of ſabres, and whonʒ 
the Duke of York makes drunk with rum and with gin, &c. 
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The committee of public ſafety, which go- 
verned all, but which Robeſpierre governed by 
means of the Jacobin club, was divided into two 
parties, but that of Robeſpierre's was the ſtrongeſt. 
Nevertheleſs, as the tyrant had of late frequently 
been attacked by Talien, Bourdon, and others, 
and as he had not been ſo much applauded lately 
in the club as uſual, his adherents began to cal- 
culate the poſlibility of his fall; and in this, as 
in all che other inſurrections, we ſhall ſee, that 
the party which thinks itſelf the ſtrongeſt, and is 
thought to be to, inſtantly becomes! o. 


Robeſpierre ſeems either to have been in ſomc 
degree deranged in his mind, or to have depended 
ſolely on the Jacobin club for ſupport againſt his 
enemies; for during the latter part of the month 
of June, and the month of July, he ſeemed to 
have totally abandoned all regard for his power 
in the committee and his popularity in the aſſem- 
bly, and he was perpetually at the fittings of 
the club, in which, however, he did not meet 
with the ſame applauſe as formerly. 


This abſence from the committee gave the 
members more occaſion to differ amongſt them- 
ſelves, and thoſe who were the enemies of Ro- 
beſpierre more opportunity to cabal againſt him. 
The inſurrection againſt Robeſpierre was moſt 
probably retarded by the ſort of popularity which 
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his aſſaſſination had given him, and in conſequence 
of the addreſſes of congratulation which were every 
day arriving from the clubs, now called popular 
ſocieties, of the provinces; which, in imitation 
of Barrere, threw all the blame of the meditated 
aſſaſſination on their two ſtalking horſes, the ex 
ecrable Pitt and that vile nation of ſlaves and 
robbers the Engliſh. The applauſes of thoſe ſo- 
cicties were unanimous and violent in favour of 
the decree, which ordered that all Engliſh pri- 
ſoners ſhouid be put to death. 


The national convention, though Robeſpierre 
did not now preponderate there as uſual, does not 
ſoem to have become more juſt; for, under the 
pretext that thoſe merchants, whoſe partners had 
emigrated, received ſums due to thoſe emigrants, it 
was decreed, that the partners in all ſuch houſes 
ſhould, in twenty-four hours, give up their books 
to be examined and marked by the adminiſtrators 
of diſtricts, and that the property belonging to 
thoſe who had emigrated ſhould be delivered up 
under pain of death. 


A decree was made at the ſame time, which 
for its ſingularity deferves mention: all directors 
of diligences and public carriages are ordered to 
give the preference for places to ſuch perſons as 
are ſent for to give witneſs at the revolutio- 
nary wibunal, A decree had been paſſed ſome 
| time 
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time ago, which ordered thoſe perſons confined 
in all parts of France to be brought to Paris. If 
Robeſpierre excited the firſt, his enemies facili- 


tated its exccution by this decree about the di- 
ligences. | 


Never were the French popular ſocieties, the 
municipalities, and the convention, more unani- 
mous in their enthuſiaſm and approbation of the 
ſyſtem of terror ; never did the guillotine labour 
more inceſſantly to deſtroy, and at na time could 
it be ſaid, that the French appeared to be filled 
with more republican energy. 


Whether it was the falſe public or the true 
that applauded the ſyſtem of terror mutt be left to 
connoiſſeurs to determine. If it was the true 
public, other nations cannot much admire 
the humanity and virtue of the French; and if 
it was the falſe public, the ſyſtem of liberty in 
France does not ſeem to have been completely 
eſtabliſhed ; ſo that the only alternative left to us 
1s to moderate our admiration, for if the true 
public in France was free, it was not humane 


and virtuous, and if it was unn. and virtuous, 
it was not free. 


It will, perhaps, ſtagger ſome people a little, 
when they find, that in leſs than a month after, 
thoſe ſame popular ſocieties, the ſame convention, 


2 and 
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and the ſame committees, (about two hundred 
perſon; excepted, who were guillotined,) ap- 
plauded the overthrow of the ſyſtem of terror, 
and the death of Robeſpierre. So that, whether 
they compoſed the falſe public or the truc, they 
were, in all changes of government, the acting 
public, the talking public, and the reſtleſs public. 


We have already ſeen that it was the conſtant 
practice of the party that triumphed, to throw all 
the odium of the horrors committed upon thoſe 
who had fallen. But people in other nations 
ſhould not be dupes, neither of the falfity nor 
the vanity of the republicans. The majority of 
the convention, and cf all thoſe who acted in 
France, were partiſans of the ſyſtem of terror 
while it laſted. Each aided with encrgy to exe- 
cute and applaud, though by their manner of rea- 
ſoning fince, each individual appeared as if he had 
acted by force: it would be difficult for them to 
explain how the whole number of individuals 
lent ſo willing a hand to force themſelves. 


The enemies of Robeſpierre were deſperate be- 
cauſe they knew that he ſpared no man in his. 
vengeance; and they were, therefore, prepared 
on the firſt ſignal of attack to oppoſe him with 
vigour. | 


Kobe. 
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Robeſpierre in the Jacobin club, and Barrere 
in the convention, had been employed in ſtirring 
up the public mind againſt a new ſect of indul- 
gents, by which name they thought proper to mark 
out their enemics. 


On the 25th of July a deputation of the Ja- 
cobin club arrived at the bar of the aſſembly to 
denounce this new ſect, paid by foreign nations 
to favour criminal indulgence and degrade im- 
partial juſtice. Dubois de Crance, perceiving 
that he was attacked, defended himſelf with vigour 


and xctorted in halt accuſations complaints againſt 
Robeſpierre. 


Next day, the 26th, the conteſt was renewed 
with more vigour. Robeſpierre appeared in per- 
fon in the tribune: after many praiſes beſtowed 
on his own character and virtue, he accuſed the 
committees of public ſafety and of general ſurety, 
as well as the committee of finance; then he 
cloſed his ſpeech with a bitter complaint that the 
decree for putting Engliſh priſoners to death had 
not been obeyed by the armies. 


Bourdon de VOiſe, who had long been a victim 
marked out by Robeſpierre, thought it was time 
to reſiſt him, and, therefore, oppoſed the print- 
ing of this diſcourſe ; alledging, that though it 
might contain many truths, it might alſo contain 

| ſome 
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ſome falſities. Barrere voted for the impreſſion, 
becauſe, in a free country no truth ought to be 
concealed. Cuthon propoſed, that in place of 
refuſing its being printed, it ought to be ſent by 
the convention to cach municipality in the 


kingdom. 


Cambon, who belonged to the committee of fi- 
nance, at the head of which he had all along been, 
mounted the tribunc, and attacked Robeſpierre. 
Atter defending the committee of finance, he had 
the courage to finith with the declaration, that it 
was time to ſay all the truth; that a ſingle man 
_ paralyied the will of the national convention; 
that man, faid he, is him who has now ſpoke---It is 
Robeſpierre; therefore judge. 


A tyrant attacked becomes generally a coward, 
and Robeſpierre, equally aſtoniſhed and afraid. 
begun by excuſing himſelf on the ſubject of 
finance, in which he declared he never interfercd, 
and that he had no inclination to attack the inten- 
tions of Cambon. 


Billaud de Varennes, finding Cambon's attack 
had been ſucceſsful, called Robeſpierre a traitor 
and an impoſtor, on account of talfities contained 
in his diſcourſe ; and finiſhed by ſaying, that © it 
liberty of opinion was no longer to be enjoyed. 
„he would rather that his dead body ſhould ſerve 


208 


A 
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«as a throne for an ambitious man, than that he 


« ſhould, by his filence, become the accomplice 
of his crimes.” | 


Panis, another member, ſucceeded, and ac- 
cuſed Robeſpierre of reigning deſpotically in the 
Jacobin club, and expelling whatever members 
he thought proper; that a liſt of proſcriptions 
was made out by Cuthon and Robeſpierre, and 
that he was one of the proſcribed. He demanded 
an explanation df this. 


Robeſpierre anſwered evaſively: © I am,” 
faid he, © an independent man in my opinions; 
© never will any one draw from me an involun- 
« tary retraction. In throwing down my ſhield 
« I have left myſelf epen to the attacks of my 
* enemies. I have flattered no one, I fear no 
* one, and have aſperted no one. They ſpeak 
to me of Foucke; | won't occupy myſelf with 
& him; at pretent I ſet all this aſide, I only liſten 
* to my duty; I will neither receive the ſupport 
& nor the friendſhip of any perſon; I don't ſeek 
* to form tor myſelt any party. It is not, there- 
« fore, right to demand that J vindicate this or 


cc 


La 


that perſon ; I have done my duty, let others 


« do the tame.” 


This violent conteſt finiſhed with Robeſpierre's 
diſcourſe not being ordered to be printed, many 
| members 
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members of the convention obſerving, that it was 
ridiculous for Robeſpierre to think that he alone 
was right. 


From the aſſembly, where the tyrant had been 
defeated, he went to the Jacobin club to prepare 
the means of cruſhing his enemies. But the mo- 
ment of his fall was approaching; for, that ſame 
night, in a council held in a room adjoining the 
Jacobin club, by Robeſpierre, Cuthon, St. Juſt, 
Le Bas, and Henriot the commandant of the 
Paris guards, it was determincd to ſtrike a bold 
ſtroke by arreſting their enemies, but previouſly 
to make a ſpeech in the convention, in order to 
_ conſult public opinion, and tee how far it was in 
their favour. 


This method of haranguing upon moments of 
criſis, when action is become neceſſary, had 
ruined Briſſot's party and Hebert's; but now 
Robeſpierre fell into the fame error, Had he 
arreſted Barrere, Billaud de Varennes, and a few 
more of his enemies, that ſame night, he might pro- 
bably have triumphed; but it was determined to de- 
lay that meaſure till the following night, after, as we 
have ſaid, having conſulted the public opinion. 


Robeſpierre and his friends could depend upon 
ſupport from the Jacobin club and the municipal 
officers, but their power in the committees and in 

the 
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the aſſembly were doubtful; and it was to try this, 
that they meant to make the experiment next 


day; St. Juſt was to read a ſpeech to the aſſem- 
bly that might ſerve that purpoſc. 


When on the morning of the 25th St. Juſt 
mounted the tribune to ſpeak, the whole conven- 
tion roſe in a mats to prevent his being heard. 


Talien then demanded to be heard, and Billaud 
de Varennes, Delmas, and others of the party in 
danger, haſtened to inform the aſſembly that the Ja- 
cobin club had voted its deſtruction; that Henriot, 
commandant of the national guards, was a trai- 
tor; that Robeſpierre had protected perſons who 
had embezzled the public money, and that he 
ruled tyrannically in the committee of public 
 fafety. Ibat the men who were always talk- 
ing of virtue and juſtice in the Jacobin clubs and 
in the convention, were thoſe who trampled both 
under their ſect when it ſuited their intereſt. The 
applaute with winch this denunciation was re— 
ccived, ſhewed Robeſpierre that his fatal experi- 
ment upon public opinion was made; he endea- 
voured to be heard, but was prevented by the 
repeated cries of down with the tyrant. 


Talien now attacked the man, whoſe tyranny 
had long been proclaimed all over Europe, except in 
the national convention, where it was only newly 

| diſcovered ; 
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difcovered; and finiſhed his ſpeech by demand- 
ing the permanence of the aſſembly till his parti- 
fans ſhould be arreſted. 


The convention being now ready to obey the 
enemies of Robeſpierre, and to decree whatever 
was demanded ; Barrere, who had but two days 
| before been the firſt to ſupport him in all his 
oppreſſion, mounted the tribune, and, in the 
name of the committee of public ſafety, de- 
nounced Robeſpierre's party, as being bought over 
by the combined powers to make a diſgraceful peace ; 
that an Auſtrian officer had diſcloſed the ſecret. 


Amidſt the cries of Robeſpierre to obtain a hear- 
ing, and of the accuſations brought againſt him, 
the convention decreed, that the two Robeſpierres, 
Cuthon, St. Juſt, and Le Bas, ſhould be arreſted, 
which was with difficulty accompliſhed. The con- 
vention then broke all the officers of the national 
guards ſuperior to the commandants of diviſions ; 
a proclamation which Barrere had prepared for the 
provinces followed, and the victory was reckoned 
as being complete. 


The municipal officers, however, were in the 
intereſt of the accuſed, and inſtead of going to 
priſon at the Luxembourg, as they were ordered, 
the criminals were carried to the Hotel de Ville, 
where, aſſiſted by the municipality and part of 

Xx the 
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the national guards, ey tas to . the 


Sonvention. 


So certain had the triumphing party imagined 
itſelf of the victory being already gained, that the 
fitting of the aſſembly had been ſuſpended, and 
it was only upon its being renewed in the evening, 
that the members found out that the greateſt dan- 
ger was yet to come; that the Jacobin club and 
the municipality had conſpired together, and that 
Henriot had already attacked ſome of its members. 
It was then propoſed by the deputies, that the 
members of the municipality and of the depart- 
ment ſhould be ordered to the bar on purpoſe to 
be examined. The department obeyed ; but the 
mnnicipality, being at that time occupied in the 
holy duty of inſurrection, could not come. Ro- 
beſpierre and its members were indeed preparing 
to come to the aſſembly; but not in conſequence 
of orders received, they were coming with cannon 
and armed men. 

Meanwhile, the committee of public ſafety, 
which was armed at all times with the power of 
arbitrary arreſts, and had its meſſengers ſor the 
purpoſe, was very buſy in arreſting thoſe who 
were known to be the principal agents of the re- 
volt; and the aſſembly finding the traitors were 
numerous; fimihed by declaring the accuſet 
deputies and the commons of Paris outlaws, 
and, 
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and, as fach, ſubject to the pain of death, as 
ſoon as they might be caught. 


Amidſt the various relations publiſhed of what 
paſſed on this extraordinary occaſion, it is only 
poſſible to perceive diſtinctly, that the aſſemblyand 
its committees acted againſt the municipality and 
Jacobin elub; that the two latter, not having ex- 
pected the buſineſs would come on ſo ſoon, were 
not prepared to diſplay their force as uſual; and 
that the great maſs of the people, uncertain which 
fide to take, were divided between the two par- 
ties, until they found that the convention was 
likely to get the better, and then, according to 
cuſtom, the great number came over to its ſide 
immediately. 


Revolutions were now become ſo common in 
Paris, and, certainly, very properly ſo, as free 
citizens could not be better employed than in 
fulfilling the duties of inſurrection, that the man- 
ner of conducting them was a matter well under- 
ſtood: an addrets to the people, and to all the 
provinces; congratulations from the people, ap- 
parent unanimity, and rejoicing the moment that 
ſucceſs declared for one party, was the routine of a 
revolution; ſo that each ſtep was taken in its 
proper place, and was prepared for before it was 
taken. Barrere, ſo long the chief organ of the 


eommittees, drew up all the addreſſes on this 
XX 2 occaſion 
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occaſion, juſt in the ſame ſtile that he uſed to do 
for Robeſpierre. 


The convention ſent its members into all quarters 
of the city to bring the people over to its intereſt by 
reaſon, intreaty, and perſuaſion; but the fortune of 
the day was, in fact, decided by the want of previous 
arrangement on the fide of Robeſpierre; no plan 
had been laid, and, of conſequence, the meaſures 


purſued were partial and ill · followed up.“ 


Between two and three in the morning, a party 
of armed men was diſpatched under the command 
of ſome of the deputies to attack the Hotel de 
Ville. In ſome ſtreets they met friends, who joined 
them, crying vive la convention; in others, they 

met enemies, who cried vive les patriots et la commune; 
but none of them, however, were ſufficiently de- 
termined to come to any open act of aggreſſion. 


* We have already ſeen that Robeſpierre did not intend to 
arreſt his enemies till the night of the 27th, and, of conſequence, 
all popular exploſion would have been poſterior to that, at all 
events, according to his calculation. But he probably expected 
to meet with no reſiſtance, for experience had taught him that 
the people of Paris do not riſe in inſurrection to defend men who 
are impriſoned. It muſt have been owing to theſe reaſonings, 
or ſome ſuch like, that the Jacobins had neglected to raiſe the 
people ſooner. Their emiſſaries were only at work to do fo in 
the Fauxbourgs late in the evening of the 27th, and were coun- 
teracted by the deputies, whom the convention diſpatched thither 
alſo to get the people to embrace their party. 


This 
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This force arrived at the Hotel de Ville, and, as 
as it was the only party of armed men that was 
fairly determined, its ſudden appearance decided 
every thing at once. Robeſpierre attempted to 
blow out his brains with a piſtol, and mortally 
wounded himſelf; his brother broke his neck by 
jumping out of a window ; Cuthon ſtabbed him- 
ſelf, and Le Bas crept under a pile of firewood 
to ſave himſelf. The commandant of the guards, 
Henriot, was attacked by Coffinhall, one of his 
aſſociates in the conſpiracy, for having deceived 
the municipality by ſaying that they might de- 
pend upon the ſupport of the national guards. 
Henriot was thrown by him into a common 
ſewer, from whence he was with difficulty drag- 
ged out.* 


The whole was over in leſs than an hour after 
the firſt attack; and before five o'clock in the 
morning, ſo quickly did the firongeſt party 
meet with obedience, that congratulations were 
arriving from all quarters, and continued to do 
ſo as faſt as the news arrived, from the neareſt 
ſection in Paris to the moſt diſtant municipality 
in Auvergne. 


* As ſoon as the guards, headed by Leonard Bourdon, and 
ſome other deputies, entered the Hotel de Ville, the chiefs of the 
ſubdued party begun to put an end to themſelves, and Robe- 
{pierre was the firſt. 

X x 3 When 
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When Legendre, the butcher, was certain that 
victory was decided, he went to the Jacobin club 
armed with a piſtol, at the head of a mob of pa- 
triots, and in order to ſhoot the prefident, who 
had had the wiſdom to quit the chair. The club 
was expelled, Legendre locked the door, and 
brought the key to the aſſembly ; thoſe who were 
then in the club, finding their party the weakeſt, 
being very much obliged to Legendre for giving 
them an opportunity to retire from a poſt which 
was now become dangerous, and could not be 
for the time productive of any advantage. 


The wounded tyrant was brought on a litter to 
the door of the convention, which declared, that 
the preſence of the man they had ſo long obeyed, 
and from whom every word which fell was re- 
ceived formerly with enthuſiaſm and applauſe, 
would defile that holy place, the temple of the 
laws; he was, therefore, ordered to priſon till 
the preparations for his execution ſhould be made, 
together with that of his adherents, who, having 
all been outlawed, the only form neceffary was 
to certify their perſonal identity, and then con- 
duct them to the ſcaffold. 


Amongſt the congratulations which arrived at 
the bar of the triumphant aſſembly, was one from 
its friends, the Jacobins, which is not a little re- 

markable, aſter the conduct of that foctety. = 

| * | The 
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The orator of the Jacobins ſaid, “ Citizens, 
you ſee here the true Jacobins who have me- 
& rited the eſteem of the French nation, and the 
«© hatred of tyrants ; you (ce here men who took 
*« armstocombat thoſe perfidious magiſtrates, whe 
had uſurped the national authority. True Ja- 
«© cobins, in the moment of alarm, have no par- 
ticular place for aſſembling; they are wherever 
their preſence is wanted, to combat with, or 
++ watch over confpirators. 


c 


La) 


c 


La) 


That monſtrous aſſemblage of confpirators 
which defiled our hall, was compoſed of men 
£& who had no tickets, and who were at the 
© direction of their infamous chiets ; but we, we 
% were marching with our ſections to overturn 
* the new tyrant.” 


La) 


* 


3 


This diſcourſe was received with applauſe, and 
the preſident (Talien) anſwered by praifting the 
energy and patriotiſm of that celebrated focicty, 
which had rendered fignal ſervices to the revolu- 
tion, which will be immortalized in hiſtory. 


Perhaps nothing could he fo ſevere a fatyr on 
the Jacobin club, nor ſo decided a proof of the 
danger of ſuch a ſociety to a government, as this 
ſingular addreſs, when contraſted with the con- 
duct of the club, and its having fo lately been 


ſhut up by Legendre. 
X x4 The 
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The friends of the Jacobins will no doubt 
maintain, that what its orator alledged was true, 
that they were not the real Facobins who occupied 
the club at the time the conſpiracy broke out. It 
muſt, however, be remembered, that it was not only 
during one night that the Jacobins had ſhewn their 
intentions to take part with Robeſpierre ; it had 
been their practice for ſome time previous to the 
open acts of hoſtility to prevent Collot d'Herbois, 
and thoſe who had ſeparated from Robeſpierre, 
from being heard. The ſame preſident who had 
prefided before was there when Legendre ſhut 
up the hall, but he had mixed with the members 
in the hall, in order to ſave himſelf from the at- 
tack of the valiant boucher. It is likewiſe per- 
ſectly clear, that it was impoſſible for the tyrant 
to have truſted to the Jacobin club, if its mem- 
bers had really been what they now pretended to 
be, his enemies; it was impoſſible for intruders 
to have uſurped the hall of that celebrated ſociety, 
for ſeveral days together, without incurring the 
indignation of its true members; and it may 
even be obſcrved, that if it had been ſo, its true 
members could not have been more uſeful to the 
convention in any place than in their own hall, 


driving away thoſe falſe traitors who had occu- 


pied it. 


Talien, the preſident, was not impoſed upon, 
neither was any one preſent, but it was conve- 
nient 
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nient to afford ſo powerful a ſociety a method of 
getting off and embracing the party of the con- 
querors ; this was what was meant on both ſides, 
but the poſſibility of doing it in this manner, 
ſhews how dangerous a thing it is to have a ſelf- 
created aſſembly that can deny its identity, and 
avoid puniſhment by ſo groſs a trick. Had Ro- 
beſpierre been triumphant, it is certain beyond a 
doubt, that in place of the club appearing to 
make excuſes to the convention, the members of 
the convention who eſcaped maſſacre, would 
have been going to the club to make their ex- 
cuſes, and to be admitted into its boſom. The 
club in that caſe would, perhaps, not have treated 
the members of the convention ſo well as they 
were themſelves treated, and Talien, who now 
anſwered them ſo favourably, would have certainly 
been one of their firſt victims. 


The exccutions of accuſed perſons had gone on 
as uſual during the whole of this ſtruggle; it 
was not till the 28th, when the party really fell, 
that the guillotine ceaſed to work upon the ordi- 
nary victims,“ in order to cut off the heads of 


thoſe ſame men who had given it ſo much eclat 
and activity. 


On 


„As this is the laſt moment of the violent reign of terror, it 
may not be improper to give the liſt of executions for Paris 
enly, during the month of July. 
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On the 28th in the evening, ſuch of the con- 
quered party as were ſeized, were conducted to 
the guillotine. Robeſpierre was nearly dead 
from the piſtol ſhot which he had given himſelf, 
and another which he had received from a ſoldier 


Number of victims during the Month of Fuly. 


Clergy. Nobles. Com. people. Total. 
it July I . 898 13 . 14 
8 C3 5 . 22 . 30 

4 . 1 A 4 . 21 . 20 
G . 3 . 7 . | SO 28 
6 1 %% | Moy 68 
7 (omis) 2 5 6 . 30 
9 > 6 21 K 32 59 
10 . 7 6 a 23 3 * © 
11 . I . 2 . 3 . 6 
12 . 2 . 6 . 22 . 28 
13 . 8 . 3 . 23.  « 38 
1 3 . 8 . 19 . 39 
ES 4 6 . 21 . 31 
17 : I 8 1 Re. 40 
19 . 2 „ 12 . I; . 29 
20 * I « 4 9 . 14 
21 0 5 0 b- 4 29 
22 ; ©) 20 , 20 . 46 
F 5 . 24 . 56 
24 5 3 . 12 0 30 
2 5 , 8 „5 R 6 , 37 
26 . 9 +... 40 . „ 53 
987 3 16 . 25 . 44 
88 305 422 815 
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at the Hotel de Ville.“ The other principal 
leaders were all either dead or wounded, fo that 
the people of Paris, who rejoiced in ſeeing their 
cruel maſters go to the ſcaffold, gave a ſcope to 
their merriment and their ridicuke. No caval- 
cade, they ſaid, could be more grotcique, more 
ridiculous, nor a more fit object for rejoicing, 
than that of the mangled maflacrers of the nation 
going to expiate their crimes on the tame foaftold 
where they had ſent ſo many innotent perſons. 


Twenty-two perſons ſuffercd with Maximilian 
Robeſpicrre the firſt day, ſeventy-one were guil- 
lotined the day after, and on tlie 3-th of july, 


twelve more. The execution of the utual vic- 
tims was ſufpended, and humauity began to 


* Maximilian Robeſpierre, 35 vears' of age, born at Arras, 
deputy. | 

A. P. J. Robeſpierre, aged 34, deputy. 

A. St. Juſt, born at Liter, do. 

G. Cuthon, oged 38, born at Orſay, do. 

J. B. E. Leſcot Fleuriot, aged 39, mayor of Paris. 

C. Payan, jury of the revolutionary tribunal, and naticna! 
Agent. 

FT. Henriot, aged 33, born at Nanterre, commis des bar- 

rieres, and commandant of the national guards of Paris. 

L. C. F. Dumas, aged 37, lawyer and preſident of the revo- 


I1tjonarv tribunal.“ 


N. J. Vivier, aged 50, preſident of the Jiccbtn club during 
the night preceding, alfo judge of the criminal tribunal. 


A. Simon, ſhoemaker, tutor to the young king; beſides ten 
| "St » ES IL Wetter 
other municipal othcers, and to otters; in ad, enty-tares. 
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breathe. The men who had carried the Jacobin 
ſyſtem to its moſt terrible extent, were now no 
more, and there ſeemed ſome ground for a reaſon- 
able hope, that the revolution having got to the 
worſt, might now take a better turn, and that man- 
kind might ſee with pleaſure the diminution of 
thoſe evils, the rapid and conſtant increaſe of 
which had filled them with horror and affright, 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XIV. 


The fyftem of terror not abandoned, but its rigour diui- 
niſhed after the fall of Robeſpierre—French vanity 
fadly mortified by being obliged to confeſs they bad 
been flaves—No attempt made to eflabliſh a conſtitu- 
tion, or regular government—The deſtruction of 
affiznats, or the removal of the convention, are 
the only things that can reflore order — New gover- 
nors expoſe the cruelties of Robeſprerre's reign — Ad- 
dreſs of the ruling party in deſtroying the coalition of 
kings —Seconded by the heavy taxes in different 
countries, which produce diſcontent Necęſſity for 
the Engliſh government acting with firmneſs, wiſ- 
dom, and moderation, and making ameliorations, if * 
it will avoid violent reforms and revolutions — 
General reflectious and concluſion. 


TE triumphant party, though compoſed of 
men who had ſignalized themſelves on all occa- 
ſions, by aiding, abetting, executing and detend- 
ing the different cruelties during the reign of Ro- 
beſpierre, found nothing ſo politically wiſe as to 
throw upon him the odium of meaſures which it was 
not for the intereſt of its members to avow as their 
on, and the criminality of which afforded them ſo 


ample 
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ample a field for diſcuſſion and triumph. Nor is 
1t at all to be doubted, that Talien and others 
had diſapproved heartily of the ſyſtem of terror, 
ever ſince the time that they apprehended they 
were themiclves likely to become its victims. 


All this was in favour of humanity, for in pro- 
teſting againſi the cruelties of Robefpierre, it was 
an affair nece{lary, of courſe, to act differently from 
what he had done, and accordingly the ſyſtem of 
terror diminiſhed amazingly; it was even propoſed 
to ſuſpend the revolutionary government, and to 
adopt fixed principles and Jaws for their future 
conduct. Put this was overruled; the preſent 
maſters of France, though declared enemies to 
the crimcs winch the revolutionary government 
had given birth to, approved ſill of the prin- 
ciples upon which the cruel party had ated, and 
thereby left open for themſelves a door for the 
perſecution of their own enemies, and for the firin 
cliabliſhment of their own power. 


The whole of the deparments now combined in 
declaring, that they had, during the life of Robe- 
foicrre, groaned under the moſt terrible tyranny 
ever known; but what is very remarkable, no 
attempt was made to prevent a repetition of the 
fame deſpotum, by renouncing for ever thoſe 
talſe principles which had led to them ; this was 
the more cxwaordinary, that the yanity of the 

nation 
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nation ought to have been humbled : it had re- 
ceived a wound: difficult to be healed, when it 
was obliged, after boaſting of the freedom and 
equality eſtabliſhed, to confeſs the extent and ri- 
gour of its arbitrary government. The ſhame of 
this, however, only led to denunciations againſt 
Robeſpierre, his accomplices, and his agents; 
but no one thought of changing the declaration of 
rights, nor of re-inſtating the clergy, nor of an- 
nulling the decrees about the property of the emi- 
grants, nor of doing away any of thoſe things 
which had led to that great degree of miſery and 
favery ; the vanity of ſuch men is inconquerable, 
and they conſoled themſelves for the affront they 
had received, by declaring that now they were 
again free, that they deteſted the tyrant, and ad- 
 hered more firmly than ever to liberty, equality, 
and their former principles.“ 


In this country, where it is a fixed principle that rulers 
ſhould not be intruſted with arbitrary power, leſt they ſhould 
make a bad uſe of it, the revolutionary government, which is the 
moſt unlimited arbitrary government, ſhould be conſidered as 
the moſt terrible infringement on the liberties of the ſubject; but 
this is not the caſe. The preſent government of France begins 
to be counted moderate, and our's begins to be called deſpotic, 
becauſe it has yet too much energy to be deſtroyed by the fac- 
tious and diſcontented. It is true, that it is only ſuch as are of 
that deſcription who complain of its deſpotiſm; it is a confola- 
tion, which the malcontents of France have not. Un propos contre 


A ation is there puniſhed with death, 


It 
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It will only be when the cauſe is removed, 
that the effect will ceaſe ; and though it is true 
that the ſituation of the French is leſs deplorable 
fince the deſtruction of the violent party, there is 
not the leaſt guarantee againſt the repetition 
of thoſe ſame ſort of crimes ; nor is it with any 
propriety or truth, that thoſe who have ſince 
ruled, cry out about their moderation, and the 
cruelty of the Jacobins, they have been, and till 
are Jacobins, to all intcnts and purpoſes, juſt as 
much as Hebert, Danton, and Robeſpierre him- 
felf. With individual Jacobins, and Jacobin 
leaders they have differed, but with Jacobin prin- 
ciples they have been of accord, 


The tranſactions in France fince that period 
are of little importance ; no attempt has been made 
to eſtabliſh a regular government ; no attempt 
has been made to improve the adminiſtration, 
nor to procure order and happineſs, fo that the 
firſt inſurrection that takes place, may put things 
again in the poſition that they were in during the 
time of Robeſpierre; or it may ameliorate the ſtate 
of the people, by producing ſomething like order. 
There are only two things that are to be looked 
to for procuring for France ſomething like law 
and government. 


One great cauſe of the want of order is the 
dominion exerciſed over the convention by the 
5 Jacobin 
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J acobin club, and the mob of Paris; and the 
other is the creation of aſſignats, which permits 


the ambitious and the factious to diſpoſe of all the 
men and all the property of the nation. 


Could the convention be removed from Paris, 
then it is more than probable that law and order 
would be introduced, and when aſſignats can no 
longer be created, as taxes muſt be levied, (which 
cannot be done without a ſubmiſſion to the laws) 
ſomething like order muſt he eſtabliſhed ; but 
until one or other of thoſe things takes place, it is 
clear that inſurrection will follow inſurrection, 
and the fatisfying of private vengeance will 
occupy the intervals between inſurrections, as it 
has done. 


When the Jacobins began to fall under the 
weight of the guillotine, ſome people thought 
that by degrees France would be exhauſted of 
factious leaders; but that was a great miſtake, 
the number increaſes every day, and at preſent 

the great bulk of the nation is accuſtomed to hve 
by diſorder, and a conſiderable portion of it can 
live by nothing elſe. | 


The tyrant had no ſooner fallen, than his ſuc- 
ceſſors began to bring to light his crimes, and to 
declaim againſt that oppreſſion which the pro- 
moters of order had declaimed againſt all along, 

Yy but 
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but which the friends of Jacobins in other coun- 
tries denied, It was now that Fouquier 'Tinvile, 
the accuſer before the revolutionary tribunal, in 
order to defend himſelf, proved that Robeſpierre 
drew up liſts of victims, and that all thoſe who 
had revenues drawn from the public funds, were 
proſcribed as perſons whoſe death would be a 
public benefit.“ The 1niquities of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal were now unveiled, the cruel op- 
preſſion of. the commifſſaries ſent into the pro- 
vinces, and particularly of Carrier at Nantz, 
were made known, and men trembled to hear 
that their fellow creatures had been confined in 
priſons under the moſt cruel and moſt ngorous 
regimen that ever was practiſed, or perhaps 
conceived | Note- R. ] and that they were dragged 
to death without trial or examination. 


* Much had been ſaid of courtiers in F rance, in former 
times, impriſoning the huſband becauſe they admired his wife. 
There were ſome very diſgraceful inſtances of fuch things, 
though they were very rare, but in modern France they were 
multiplied beyond imagination, and attended with a brutality 
that added, if poſſible, to the crime. The unfortunate women 
who ſolicited for huſbands, fathers, or brothers, not only ſaw 
their relations ſlaughtered without mercy, after having paid 
their ranſom at the price of their honour, but they were them- 
ſelves often ſacrificed to the cruelty of the monſter whoſe luſt 
they had gratiſied. When there were no friends nor relations 
to ſerve this purpoſe, violation by force preceded aſſaſſination. 
It is not the heads of a few miſcreants like Carrier, that can ſa- 
tisfy juſtice when fo offended, 


Men, 
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Men, women, and children, had been drowned 
and butchered in every method * that their ty- 
rants could invent, and with thoſe circum- 


ſtances of combined cruelty that revolt nature 
Note S.] 


All this was brought to light under the idea 
that Robeſpierre and his agents alone had done 
it, but that deceived nobody, ſor Barrere, Collot 
d Herbois, and Talien, had been ſome of his 
agents, they were now amongſt the rulers, and 
were the firſt to complain. 


It had pleaſed the aſſembly, as we have ſeen, 
to accept of the excuſe made by the Jacobin club, 
that it was not the club itſelf, but intruders, who 
had acted againſt the convention; and it may 
pleaſe Jacobins in other countries to throw the 
blame of all the cruelties upon Robeſpierre; 


* Tt will be ſeen in the fragments of the trial of the execu- 
t10ncrs at Nantz, that are at the end of the work, that the puniſh- 
ment of victims was conſidered as an amuſement. At Naatz, 
Carrier cauſed an old man and an old woman to be tied together, 
naked, back to back; young men and young women to be tied 
together in the ſame manner, and after infulting them in what- 
ever manner ſuited their ſavage jocularity at the time, they were 
thrown into the river. This, Carrier called @ republican mar- 
lage, by way of derifion. When Carrier was tried, he found 
many defenders, and his puniihment had like to have oc- 
. cafioned a revolution; when Louis XVI. his queen, and bis 
titer, were condemned, no efforts were made to fave them!! 


5 5 N. 2 and 
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and to ſuppoſe that they are over with him, tha? 
the rulers of France fince that time are men at- 
tachcd to law and order; but this can never be be- 
lieved, ſince thoſe rulers have preſerved the law ot 
the maximum and the revolutionary government. 


The fall of Robeſpierre diſconcerted thoſe who 
counted upon the vigour of one ſingle party, and 
one ſingle chief; but. the armies were recruited, 
and the enemies repulſed before his deſtruction, 
and that had no favourable effect upon the ope- 
rations of the latter part of the campaign; on the 


contrary, it did conſiderable hurt to the com- 
bined powers. | 


Every change, when things are in a bad ſtate, 
gives hopes, and this change inſpired all the armies 
with the hope that liberty was now once for all cer- 
tain; the diſcuſſions of the aſſembly turning againſt 
the crimes of Robeſpierre, ſeemed to turn in favour _ 
of virtue and order; and Tahen, the maſſacring 
hero of September 1792, was now metamor- 
photed into a man, who held bloodſhed in de- 
tcitation, fo that the French government began 
to inſpire lets horror, and thoſe who had to de- 
fend themſelves againſt its arms, ſlackened their 
eftorts, The Dutch began to conſider that an al- 
liance was poſſible with the convention, and that 
it would not be worſe for them to have French 
commifſſaries, than to have a Prince of Orange 
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for Stadtholder.* They remembered the morti- 


fications of 1787, but they forgot the more recent 
maſſacres in France. 85 


On no occaſion, one excepted, have the Jaco- 
bins ſhewn themſelves mal adroit with reſpect to 
turning to advantage the changes operated by 
unforeſeen events, and never did they turn any 
one more artfully to advantage than the fall of 
Robeſpierre; from that moment did they direct 
their views to the deſtruction of the coaleſced 
powers, by flattering them and ſeparating them. 


The 7h:rd flate, and the people who had nothing, 
had triumphed over the proprietors, the clergy, 
and the nobles, by ſeparating their intereſts, and 
by holding up hopes to the one, at the expenſe of 


* The Orange party, which had made ſuch ſtrong efforts for 
that family in 15$7, was now diſcontented ; the Stadtholder had 
not, they complained, given that preference to his friends over 
his enemies that they merited. This is a very common error, 
into which moſt rulers fall (except the Jacobins.) Louis XVI. fell 
partly for the ſame reaſon, and James II. of England found fewer 
ſupporters than he would have done, had the conduct of Charles 
IT. been more ſevere towards his father's enemies, and more ge- 
nerous towards his friends. It is an odd enough thing that moſt 
governments treat their enemies better than their friends; this is 
the caſe with miniſters as well as kings, and it is one reaioa why 
they have fo many enemies. It ariſes from their being actuated 
zoore by a principle of fear, than of friendſhip or generoſity. 


Yy3 the 
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the other, with the intention of finiſhing, by ruin. 
ing them all; the ſame game was now to be played 
with nations, that had been played with different 
orders in their own nation, and the powers at war 
were to be detached from the coalition, one by 
one. No more injurious language was heard 
againfi kings in general, as in the times of Briſſot 
and Robeſpierre; the law for putting to death 
Engliſh and Hanoverian priſoners was repealed, 
and as every thing 1s judged of by compariſon, 
the preſent government of France ſeemed to be 
mild and humane. 


The efforts of the Jacobins in different coun- 
tries, ſeconded, as they always have done, the 
convention, and begun according to their own 
term, to neutralize men's minds (neutralizer les eſ- 
prits.) With reſpect to the nature of the French 
government, they had contrived in the conven- 
tion to ſeparate the principles of the revolution, 
from the atrocities of the revolution ; they ex- 
claimed, as all mankind did, againſt the latter, 
and by coinciding with humane and reaſonable 
men in this one thing, led many ſuch to coincide 
with them in the other part of the ſyſtem. 


The feeble defence made by the Dutch was one 
of the conſequences of this ; the negotiations en- 
tered into by the king of Pruſſia, and the German 

ſtates, 
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fates, ariſes partly from the ſame cauſes ;* others, 
there is not a doubt will follow, and pro- 
vided the plan in view by the convention ſuc- 
cceds, the whole of Europe will be thrown into 
a ſtate of revolution. The property of thoſe 
who poſſeſs any at preſent, will be divided as it 
has been in France, amongſt thoſe who have 


none, and the ſucceſs of this depends upon one 
fingle circumſtance, 


France may make peace with all the nations in 
Europe, without any fort of heſitation on her ſide, 


* The French government being changed, the King of 
Pruſſia had a ſhadow of an excuſe for changing his conduct alſo. 
As to the Dutch, their diſcontent with the war, added to the 
efforts made by Jacobin emiſſaries, to perſuade them, that France 
would not do the country ſo much harm as its alles had done 
they ſaw the invaſion without either much pain or pleaſure z 
they have paid pretty dearly for their /ang froid. 

+ The leaders in France have never varied in the deſign of 
introducing revolution into other countries; this is one thing 
on which they are all of one mind, and have been ever fince 
the beginning. The firſt convention thought to make conqueſts 
dy ſpeaking and writing, the ſecond by force of arms, and Ro- 
beſpierre by terror. The plan at preſent is to employ all the 
different ways at once, arms with one, mo:ey with another, 
emiſſaries with a third; by divicing all to triumph over all, and 
to finiſh by robbing each one at its leiſure. The ſyſtem of 
plunder in Holland is a ſpecimen; they knew the guillotine 
made commercial wealth diſappear ; therefore a fixed requiſition 
is firſt exacted, on pretence of neceſſity, with a promiſe of pro- 
tection ; another, and another requiſition jucceeds, until much 
More is exacted than could ever have been got by oven force at 
Qnce. | 
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for as the whole country is up in arms, it can 
begin again juſt as readily as the municipality of 
Paris can march againſt the convention ; it can 
likewiſe employ emiſſaries and excite diſcontents, 
while upon its own fide it has nothing to fear 


and nothing to loſe.* 


The taxes, and of conſcquence the diſcontents 


of people, in other countries, will have been ſo 


much increaſed by the preſent war, that it will 
not be difficult to create confuſion, and it will 
not be very difſicult to attack them by open force, 
and one by one. There is no danger of a 

new 


* France is now literally in the ſituation of a ragged vaga- 
bond, who attacks a well-drefſed man. Its own ſituation can- 
not be made worſe, while every blow given to the enemy does 
an injury, until he ſhall be reduced to the fame ſituation of filth 
and dirtineſs, and then the canteſt will become equal. 


+ The taxes in England will be greatly increaſed by the revo- 


lution. To the original taxes, before the war, will be added the 


intereſt of the money borrowed to carry it on; and it being im- 
poſlible o put either the navy or the army on a peace eſtabliſh- 
ment, loans muſt either be continued in time of peace, or elſe 
heavy taxes laid on to pay the increaſed expenſes. It might not 
be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, it will be thus; 

Original taxes beſore the war 16 millions a year. 

Intereſt of money borrowed 3 do. 

Expenſes of the navy kept up 3 do. 

Of the army ordnance and militia 1 do. 


Total 22 millions annually. 
Thi: 
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new coalition of nations, for ſome time at leaſt, 
againſt France, and perhaps it will even be found 
poſſible to turn the arms of the coaleſced powers 
againſt each other. Recent injuries are molt 
productive of quarrels, and the unfair ceceilion of 
one king from the common cauſe may, with the 
aid of a little intrigue, bring on new troubles. 


The French government, by changing its mea- 
fures and its identity at pleaſure, enjoys an ad- 
vantage over all other governments, for it can 
avow, or refuſe to avow, any meaſure that it 
pleaſes, as it has already done. 


The thing, then, on which the ſate of Europe 
depends is ſimply this; Whether the revolutionary 
government of France, or the pozwer of defending our- 
ſelves againſt it, ſhall finiſh the fit!? that is to 
fay, Whether the whole of the coaleſced powers 
ſhall be reduced to the neceſſity of making peace 
with France before the convention quits Paris, or 
before the aſſignats ceaſe to ſupply the place of 
regular taxes? This is now the great queſtion 
upon which depends the welfare of Europe, and 


This is not a very pleaſant proſpect, and will give our ene- 
mies a great handle over us, ſo that this government muſt pre- 
pare ferioufly to make a ſtand againſt their efforts, and, if poſ- 
fible, get things upon ſuch a footing when a peace is made, as 
to prevent the neceſlity of keeping up the army and navy above 
the uſual eſtabliſhment. 


it 
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it muſt be confeſſed, that after the various methods 
by which the credit of the aſſignats have been kept 
up, it is not poſſible to eſtimate the duration of 
that reſource, there is even reaſon for thinking, 
that whiiſt the revolutionary government exiſts, 
allignats will be preſerved, and that in ſuch a 
manncr as to ſupply the place of taxes. 


The infatuation of the French prevents them 
from feeing that their own intereſt, and that of the 
reſt of Europe, is the ſame ; they want liberty and 
peace, which they can never have while a few in- 
dividuals can rule the mob at Paris, and rob the 
whole kingdom by means of their aſſignats. It 
would, therefore, be the intereſt of the whole 
of Europe to come to a proper underſtanding 
upon this ſubject, if that were poſſible; but if 
that is not, there is nothing for it, bat for other 
governments to ſet ſeriouſly about a method of 
protecting themſelves from an attack, whether by 
open arms or by diſcontents ſomented. 


The brilliant campaign which the French made 
laſt year tends, greatly to diminiſh the horror in 
which their government has been held. Bra- 
very, in all caſes, has been confidered as a 
fort of alleviation of guilt, and though, per- 
haps, improperly ſo, it does certainly diminiſh 
the horror in which men hold cruclty. Nero 
never did any thing, perhaps, more cruel than 

Alexander 
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Alexander the Great did, when he took the city 
of Tyre, but the one was brave and the other 
was only ſanguinary; the name of Nero inſpires 
horror and diſguſt, that of Alexander does not, but, 
on the contrary, carries along with it a certain de- 
gree of eſteem and admiration. A change pretty 
ſimilar has, it is very perceivable, taken place in 
Europe ſince the beginning ot laſt campaign. 
The French arms were then deſpiſed, and their 
crimes abhorred; people now eye them differently, 
their ſucceſs has operated a change in their fa- 
vour ; pcople talk with leſs diſguſt of their crimes, 
and fpeak of their government with rather more 


reſpect. 


The coaleſced powers have neglected much 
that they ought to have done, and, amongſt other 
things, they have neglected to contradict the re- 
ports ſpread about the bravery, diſcipline, and 
order of the French armies.“ 


Europe is left in ignorance of the truth, and 
of a truth ſo eſſential to be known and 10 
calily made known. The French ict to work 
ſyſtematically to ſpread their falſe reports of vic- 
tories, and we ſet to work to make known our 


* This neglect is inconceivable, ſince it might be fo eaſi ly 
done, and ſince the fate of a war of this nature depends ſo 
much upon the general opinion which people entertain of the 
conduct of the oppolite parties, 

de ſcata 
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defeats. The gaſconades of Barrere have been 
copied into all newſpapers in all countries, with- 
out either contradiction or commentary : and 
even thoſe who know their falſity have remained 
ſilent, when they might with truth have ſaid, (and 
without danger of being contradicted) that in no 
one caſe when the numbers were equal, have the 
French gained a victory over their enemies; that 
they have never preſerved diſcipline nar order, nor 
abſtained from pillage, except when they have. 
been maſters of the country, and when, by a 
general requiſition and diſtribution of aſſignats, 
the French generals could confider all the wealth 
and property of the conquered country as being 
their own ſtores, in their own magazines, | Note T.] 
that the private ſoldier was not permitted to pil- 
lage the individual, becauſe the general pillaged 
regularly the whole country ; but that where 
that could not be done, there was no ſort of 
exaction and vexation that was not exerciſed. 
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Why are not mankind informed of this? Why 
has pillage and deſtruction been allowed to at- 
ſume the appearance of juſtice and order? Where- 
fore do the combined powers let themſelves be 
calumniated and abuſed ? Why has it not been 
explained, that by mere dint of numbers the 
French have triumphed over armies ſuperior in 
bravery and in ſkill? and why has it not been 
explained, that the revolutionary government of 

the 
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the French leaves them at all times at liberty to 
increaſe and multiply oppreſſion and vexation? 
That one requiſition, which is the title they have 
choſen to give to robbery, does not preclude 
them from making another next day, that their 


ſyſtem ſtill is to continue to take till nothing more 
remains to be taken.“ 


The French themſelves require no poſitive 
teſtimony of guilt where there are moral proots ; 
if then they are to be judged by their own rule, 
thoſe who were cruel and unjuit laſt year, muſt 
be cruel and unjuſt fill, becauſe, though men 
who have been humane may become cruel, men 
who have once been practically eruel never be- 
come humane; and we have ſeen, that during 
the whole of the revolution nothing but cruelty 
and injuſtice has prevailed, though the rulers and 
their agents have often changed; therefore it is in 
vain that the blame is thrown upon any particular 


man or ſet of men, it remains with the nation, aud 
muſt remain with it. 


Since the fall of Robeſpierre, though Jacobins 
in other countries have not been leſs active than 
before, and though they found in him and his 
party a ſcape goat, whom they might load with 
the enormities which ſprung out of their ſy ſtem 


* The expreſſions of the Freach themſelves, before they 
entered into Flanders laſt, were, that they would only leave 
the inhabitants eyes to weep. 
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itſelf, yet they have not had the courage to make 
an attack upon other governments, in the ſame 
way that they did in the times of the conſtituent 
aſſembly, and of Briſſot's party. They do not 
vaunt the rights of man, as uſual, becauſe they 
are ſenſible, that the crimes of Robeſpierre may 
be traced to that impure origin, and if they were 
to ſtir up the inquiry it might hurt their cauſe ; 
but thoſe who wiſh the preſent race of men may 
not be ſacrificed to wild theories, ſhould ſtir up 
that diſcuſſion, and it ſhould not only be proved, 
but made known in every country, that the ori- 
ginal declaration of rights is the cauſe of the mi- 
ſeries of France. This is the more neceſlary, 
that the enemics of order and government now 
attack people by the moſt inſidious method of any, 
by endeavouring to ſtir up diſcontent ; they can- 
not now hold France up as they uſed to do, as 
a model to copy from, but they know that dit- 
content brings on revolution, and that is all they 
want. 


The language of thoſe who praiſed the French: 
conſtitution as being a maſter- piece, and who 
admired its authors, are now a little aſhamed of 
their error, ſince the guillotine has made ſuch ra- 
. vages amongtt their heroes, and ſince the ſyſtem 
they admired has produced ſuch unheard-ot 
focenes of mitery, diſtreſs, and wickedneſs; but 
thoſe ſame perſons are not one bit leis ſcvere on 


the 
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the imperfections of other governments; on one 
ſide they extenuate much, and on the other ſeem 70 
fet doton much in malice; for certainly take man, 
intulated from all degree of anger and retent- 
ment on one fide, or of favour and good-will on 
the otaer, it is impoſſfible to theak with expreſſions 
of indignation againtt the eſtabliſhed governments 
ot Europe, and with expreſſions of complacency 
towards the government of France, yet ſuch is 
the daily practice; let it be granted, that other 
governments are bad, yet that of France muſt 
be allowed to be worle, as the end of every go- 
vernment is to make the people happy. 


We have already obſerved, that the ſucceſs of 
the French arms had diminithed the horror in- 
ſpired by their crimes, and it is equally true, that 
with reſpect to their enemies their own cau(c ſeems 
worſe, becauſe it has been badly detended. The 
pillaging, murdering ſans culotte holds up his 
victorious arms, and ſays, there is my title to 
property, let him who dares diſpute its validity; 
whilſt his enemies, driven behind mountains and 
rivers, are employed rather in concealing the 
ſhame of defeat than in preparing to conteſt his 
right; and what we have obſerved during the 
whole of the revolution to take place in Paris, 
amongſt parties, is on the brink of taking place 
in Europe, amongſt nations. Strength and power 
are likely to be where they are thought to be, 

and 
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and the French, victorious, but weak and miſera- 


ble, will ſoon have more allies than thoſe who 


fight againſt them. 


As we have traced the origin of Jacobiniſm, 
but, above all, its rapid progreſs, to cauſes that 
had long exiſted in the government of France, 
we may likewite find, that its continuance, not- 
withſtanding the unexampled miſery with which 
it has been attended, 1s owing to cauſes that exiſt 
in other governments, and it would be well for 
thoſe who are moſt intercſted in the preſent order 
of things, to conſider what they have at preſent, 
what riſks they run, and what they may do to 
enſure themſelves againſt thoſe ri{ks. 


It would be vain to imagine, that thoſe who 
endeavour to ſow diſcontent in other countries, 
could meet with attcative hearers, if men were 


not inclined by ſome general motive to liſten to 
them. 


We can eaſily ſuppoſe a leading orator, and a, 
few of his friends, to be actuated by perſonal 
motives of interett or revenge; we can ſuppoſe 
the preſident of a club, and a few of his aſſo- 
clates, to be the ſame; but how are we to ac- 
count for the avidity with which a great portion 
of the public is iwayed by thoſe orators, and that 


men who are neither ambitious nor yindichve are 


amongtt 
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amongſt their followers. We find that this is the 
caſe, and the following 1s the reaſon. 


The exiſting governments of Europe, except- 
ing none, hold abuſe, when ſanfified by prece- 
dent too ſacred, and theretore abuſes are always 
accumulating without any hopes of their being di- 
miniſhed. The French government is bad, but it 
1s an experiment, and perpctually flatters people 
with the hope of improvement. Other govern- 
ments, vaſtly more free in themſelves, and vaſtly 
more conducive to individual happineſs, do not 
offer any hope of improv cement, and therefore 


create diſcontent. 


It may be ſaid, that this is not reaſonable ; per- 
haps it is not, but it is natural to man. The richeſt 
proprietor in England, will not he be diſpleaſed 
if an acre 18 taken from his eſtate? and the 
pooreſt, will he not be pleaſed when he ſees a 
proſpect of his little property augmenting ? It 
will be no argument with the rich man, that he 
has got ſtill ten thouſand times as much as the 
poor; no, he thinks not of that, but of what he 
ought to have. Juſt ſo it is with us, the miſeries 
of France afford no conſolation to an Engliſhman, 
who confiders, that though the abuſes in this 
country are not nearly equal to thoſe in France, 
yet ſtill there are abuſes, and that he has not 


the rats of a remedy which he might expect. 
2 2 DODpon 
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Upon the ſuppoſition that the legiſlature of this 
country wiſh ſincerely to preſerve the preſent or- 
der of things,* it may be repreſented to them, 
that, if the deſire of reform is ſo inherent in the 
breaſts of men, as to make any conſiderable por- 

tion of them willing to run the riſk of a revolution, 
it ought to be carefully confidercd, by what means 
fo terrible a thing as revolution is to be pre- 
vented. 


The error of the firſt aſſembly in France, in 
rendering all parts of their conſtitution equally 
ſacred, brought on the deſtruction of the 
whole. The rotten pulled down with it what 
was found. The abuſes of the feudal ſyſtem were 
the cauſe of its total deſtruction, though ſome 
parts of it were good. The unwillingneſs of the 
court of France to make a few ſacrifices to the 
people with a good grace, brought on terrible 
calamities, that ended in the total deſtruction of 
the court, and the miſery of the people. A little 
ſooner, or a little later, fimilar cauſes produce 
fimilar effects in all countries; for the mind of 
man throughout the world is nearly the ſame. 

Hope and (car act on all, and muſt always do to ; 
therefore, no nation can with reaſon think that it 
will be cxempted trom the revolations, which the 
paſſions of men bring on, by any other mode 


** What applies to England, will apply to moſt other coun- 
tries in Europe, though not always in the fame degree. 
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than that of preventing the unfavourable action 
of thoſe paſſions. 


There is one reform in this country that will 
inevitably bring on a revolution when it takes 
place ; that is, the reform of the repreſentation of 
the people; therefore, that reform ſhould be by 
ſome means prevented ; and, though there are 
many devices that may he fallen upon to retard 
the meaſure, there is but one to prevent it. The 
nouſe of Commons muſt ſhow that it requires no 
reform, and then the nation will be contented, 
but never till then. 


Is it not the duty of the repreſentatives of the 
people to inquire into what may be done for the 
happineſs of the people, and to go on with a 
reſolute intention and a firm ſtep in the execution 
of their deſign? Is it not notoriouſly known by 
the experience of every day that the code of civil 
law in this country wants amendment, and its ad- 
miniſtration wants it ftill more? Does not the 
whole nation cry out, as with one voice, againſt 
an army of depredators, who, under the pretence 
of procuring juſtice* for individuals, rob them 

often 


* With reſpe& to the judges of this country, it muſt be ſaid 
to their honour, that, in no country under the ſun are they 
more equitable, nor more careful to ſearch out truth, and ad- 
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often of their all. A reform in the law would 
lead to no dangerous conſequences, and it would 
be of infinite utility, and create univerſal ſatis- 
faction; it would give hope. We ſhould not 
then ſee a few miſerable wretches hanged for 
fiealing trifles, while we fee others riding in 
coaches, ſupported by the ſpoils of whole fa- 
milics, and infulting the indigence which they 
have produced. 1 


When evils are complained of, let thoſe who 
can remedy them inquire into them with candour 
and attention; if they admit of a remedy, let it be 
applied; and, if they do not, let that be proved, 
and we ſhall be fatisfied ; but it muſt he owned, 
that contentment and ſatisfaction cannot be ex- 
pected at any leſſer price. 


Thoſe who enjoy places of power and profit, 
let them do it with modeſty and moderation; 
and, above all, let them fulfil the duties of their 
offices; let it be conſidered that every thing has 
its price, and that the liberty and happineſs which 
re enjoy, may ſeem too dear. 


miniſter juſtice; but then, tied up by law and precedent on 
one fide, and tormented by the chicane and ſubterfuge of men 
who act in their courts, they have it not in their power always 
to do juſtice; nor, when they do, have they any proper con- 
wroul over the expenie which that juſtice coſts. 

-. Jet 
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Let the vigour of government be preſerved; let 
it yield nothing to menace, but every thing to 
Juſtice; and though we have ſcen that abſtract 
principles are dangerous in governments, there is 
one principle that may be adopted without dan- 
ger : That when the ſituation of mankind can be ame- 
liorated by a change, without running any riſk of makiag 
it worſe, it ought to be done, and that it is the duty of 
rulers to do it, 


Governments are obliged to employ many ſorts 
of means to ſupport their power; and when they 
ceaſe to employ any, they ſoon fall. A had go- 
vernment that appears eternally ſtruggling to ren- 
der the people happy by good laws, even if it 
ſhould not ſucceed, will find advocates and ad- 
mirers, it will even inſpire enthuſiaſm in many 
caſes, as we ſee that of France has done; but a 
government that ſeems careleſs of procuring the 
ameliorations that are pointed out, and may be 
obtained, will find few advocates, few admirers, 
and never will inſpire enthuſiaſm, 


Me have ſeen that affiliated clubs, interfering 
in the politics and adminiſtration of a country, 
are the ruin of peace, happineſs, and liberty. 
Let them be forbidden by law under the ſevereſt 
penalties ; but, at the ſame time, let thoſe who 
apply for a redreſs of grievances 1n a fair, open, 
and candid manner, meet with attention: let 
| | Z A 3 not 
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not the power of rulers ſtifle public complaint, 
nor the inſolence of office inſult or oppreſs the 
individual. The times are changed fince Shake- 
ſpeare's days; men do not now rather bear the 
ills they have, than fly to others that they know 
not of. 


The inſolence of office, the law's delay, and 
the affronts that patient merit of the unworthy 
bears, are griefs of which the preſent age com- 

plains, and which it is not inclined to bear any 
longer with patience. As this is evident beyond 
a doubt, let a remedy be ſought by amelioration, 
of which the conſequences may be calculated. 


Though the ſyſtem of Jacobiniſm, and the 
reign of Jacobins did not ceaſe with Robeſpierre, 
yet its hiſtory, as far as relates to the intcrior of 
France, may with propriety ſtop for the preſent 
at that period, becauſe the real conduct of the 
leaders of any party is not known till that party 
falls; and, as the party which overthrew Ro- 
beſpierre is yet in the Capitol, though perhaps 
not very far from the Tarpeian rock, yet it is not 
time to examine its conduct any farther than to 
obſerve that, though the revolutionary govern- 
ment has continued, and the requiſitions alſo, 
yet neither have been put in execution with the 
rigour formerly employed. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that the true guarantee of the good in- 
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tentions of the preſent governors of France would 
be their laying aſide that unexampled degree of 
power ſo eaſily abuſed. We ſhall give them 
their credit for moderation and for good inten- 
tions, when they enact laws and eſtabliſh a 
conſtitution, after having inquired by what means 
the deſpotiſm under which France groaned in the 
time of Robeſpierre was eſtabliſhed. It will not 
be ſaid, that if Robeſpierrc's wickedneſs made 
him exerciſe a cruel deſpotiſm, that his own abi- 
lities or gigantic force made him a deſpot. He 
either muſt have found men or things to favour 
his ambitious views; thoſe ſhould be ſought 
after; and, ſurely, it cannot be very difficult to 
trace his tyranny to the declaration of rights and 
the inſurrections brought about by means of it 
and of the Jacobin club. 


Tt is by no means with the unfair intention of 
painting Jacobiniſm in its blackeſt colours, that 
we ceaſe its hiſtory at the fall of its greateſt ty- 
rant; although the revolution has gained many 
partiſans by its hiſtorians ſtopping at the 10th of 
Auguſt, and, therefore, only ſhewing its faireſt | 
fide. Such partial repreſentations, if done with 
intention, are unfair; the reigns of Nero and 
Caligula are not to be ſelected and given as the 
reigns of Roman emperors, neither are thoſe of 
Marcus Aurelius and Titus Antoninus to be given 
under that title. Truth i the object of hiſtory, 
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and whatever tends to diſguiſe that, deſtroys its 


true end. 


The parties of Talien and Barrere had been di- 
rectly oppoſed to cach other Hefore the fall of Ro- 
beſpierre, and that difference ſoon broke out 
again, as might be expected. The different par- 
tiſans of Barrere and Collot d'Herbois, as well as 
themſclves, have been baniſhed ; and this purifi- 
cation will probably go on till ſome. new inſurrec- 
tion takes place, of which the fate will depend, 
as is uſual in all their inſurrections, upon the 
public opinion with reſpect to the ſtrength of the 
parties. Talien and his friends have now ruled 
about nine months ; they have ſhewn ſome mo- 
deration and much addreſs; they have already 
ſucceeded in weakening their enemies by the ſub- 
jection of Holland, and by detaching the King of 
Pruſſia from the league againſt them. They have 
been witneſſes to vexatious exactions in Holland, 
and unexampled cruelties committed by their ar- 
mies in Spain. In Holland, where they were 
maſters, they have avowed their injuſtice, in 
Spain, where they expect yet to make conqueſis, 
they have diſavowed their cruelties, but they have 
not puniſhed them. But the beſt of all their 
actions 1s their having puniſhed the agents, and 
what they call the continuators of Robeſpierre, 
and expoſed the cruelties which were committed 
under his reign; though, until they have difa- 


yowed 
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vowed his principles, and laid down their power, 
it will be difficult for us to forget that they them- 
ſelves were of the number of the tyrant's agents. 


More moderate than Robeſpierre, and leſs fo 
than Briſſot and his party, the preſent rulers of 
France have. co-operated with both ; but all the 
three agreed perſectly in their plans of conqueſt, 
though they diftered about the means; they all 
agreed in the principle of inſurrection and what 
they call liberty and equality, but they differed 
as to the lengths to which they ſhould be carried. 
In one word, they have all joined in deſtroying 
religion and government, and pillaging property, 
though they have all differed about the diſtribu- 
tion of power and the diviſion of the ſpoils. It 
cannot, therefore, be admitted that Jacobiniſm 
does not reign in France, hecauſe of late they 
have exclaimed againſt it; but their doing ſo is a 
proof that the miſery of the country is by them- 
ſelves atcribed to the principles adopted by the 
clubs, and propagated by them. And it affords 
a reatonable ground of hope that, as their de- 
luſion ceates, tlieir miſery will decrcate, and that 
that miſerable nation may at laſt find hap- 
pineſs reſtored, by reſtoring order and govern- 
ment, which ſhe has ſo long ſacrificed, to a love 
of theory, and imaginary perfection. 
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The Jacobins individually having become 
odious, it will naturally follow that their prin- 
ciples will become ſo too; though, from the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things to ſo happy a concluſion, there 
mult be a long progreſſion, and many ſtorms are 
to be feared, in ſome of which Jacobiniſm may 
triumph, but, in the end, it muſt fall; miſery 
mult at laſt get the better of vanity ; the provinces 
of France muſt, in the end, ſhake. off the yoke of 
the rabble of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine; and 
the nation will at laſt ſce into the abſurdity of 
putting every thing at the diſpoſition of a number 
of intriguing deſpots, who by means of a print- 
ing preſs and reams of aſſignats, pillage the na- 
tion, and excite maſſacre and bloodſhed. Ne- 
ver did any nation pay ſo dear for an error, nor 
never did any ſtruggle begun for liberty ſo effec- 
tually retard its progreſs; but the whole human 
race may profit by it, and it may be the means of 
procuring happineſs for ages yet to come, by 
ſhewing the danger of error when ſupported by 
enthuſiaſin. 
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NOTE A. 


DECLARATION OF THE KING, 


Concerning the preſent holding of the States General, read 
to the Aſſembly of the States at the Seance Royale of the 


234 of June, 1789. 


I is the king's will that the three orders of the ſtate 
ſnould be preſerved entite, as being eſſentially con- 
nected with the conſtitution of his kingdom; that the 
deputies freely choſen by each of the three orders, form- 
ing three chambers, deliberating by order (or ſepa. ately) 
and having a1ight, with the approbation of his majeſty, 
to determine upon deliberating in common, are to be 
conſidered as forming the body of repreſentatives of the 
nation. In conſequence of this, the king declares the 
deliberations adopted by the deputies of the orders of the 
third ſtate on the 15th of this month; as alſo whatever 
may ariſe out of theſe deliberations, to be null and void, 
2s being illegal and unconſtitutional. 


His 
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His majeſty declares to be good and valid all the 
powers of deputies verified, or to be verified in each 
chamber, againſt which no objections have ariſen, or 
mall ariſe. His majeſty orders that communication 
ſhall be mutually and reſpectively given between the or- 
ders on that ſubject, 


With regard to the powers which may be conteſted in 
each order, and concerning which the parties intereſted 
will do What is neceſſary, the king will determine in 
the manner hereafter to be ordered, for and during the 
holding of the preſent ſtates general only, 


The king breaks and annuls, as being unconſtitu— 
tional, contrary to the writs of convocation, and to the 
intereſt of the ſtate, ſuch reſtriction of power, as by di- 
miniſhing the freedom of deputies to the ſtates general, 
may hinder them {rom adopting the forms of deliberation 
taken ſeparately, by order, or in common by the dif- 
tinct will of the three orders, 


If, contrary to the intentions of the king, ſome of the 
deputies have taken an oath raſhly, not to deviate from 
ſome particular form of deliberation, his majeſty leaves 
it to their conſcience to determine whether or not the 
rules which he is about to lay down, agree with, or 
differ from the letter or the ſpirit of the engagements 
which they have taken. | 


The king permits thoſe deputies who thinks them- 
ſ-Ives confined by their inſtructions, to demand new 
powers from their conſtituents. But his majeſty en- 


joins them to remain, in the mean time, at the ſtates 
| general, 
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general, and to give their opinion and advice on the 
preſſing affairs of the ſtate. 


His majeſty declares, that in a future convocation of 
the ſtates general, he will not allow the cahiers or 
orders given to the deputics to be conſidered as any 
thing more than ſimply inſtructions confided to the 
conicicnce and free opinion of the deputics choſen, 


His majeſty having exhorted the three orders to re- 
unite themſelves for the good of the ſtate, during the 
holding of the preſent ſtates, and no longer, that they 
may deliberate in common upon affairs of general uti- 
lity, defires to make known his intentions as to the 
manner in which they are to procced. 


Nothing can be treated of in a common aſſembly that 
regards the ancient conſtitutional rights of the three or- 
ders, the form that is to be given to future aſſemblies of 
the ſtates general, feudal or ſeignorial property, or the 
uſcful rights, or honourable prerogatives of the two 


firſt orders, 


The particular conſeat of the clergy ſhall be neceſſary 
for all regulations that may intereſt religion, eceleſiaſ- 
rical diſcipline, or the laws and regulations reſpecting 
regular or ſecular orders and bodies. | 


All deliberations entered into by the three orders, in 
common, about the conteſted powers ot deputies, ſhall 
be determined by the plurality of votes ; but if two 
thirds of the voices in one of the three orders proteſts 
againſt the determination, the affair ſhall be appealed to 

his majeſty, to be by him definitively determined. 


3 If 
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If with a view to facilitate the re- union of the three 
orders, they ſhall wiſh that the queſtions to be delibe- 
rated in common, ſhall be determined by a majority of 
two thirds of the voices only, his majeſty is diſpoſed to 
authoriſe that method. The affairs which ſhall have 
deen decided in the aſſembly of the three orders re- 
united, ſhall be a ſecond time diſcuſſed the day follow- 
ing, if one hundred members demand it. 

The king wiſhes in the preſent circumſtances, in 
order to preſerve harmony and concord, that the three 
chambers ſhould begin ſeparately to name a commiſſion, 
compoſed of any number of deputies they may think 
proper, to prepare the form and the diſtribution of the 
Beaureaus of confidence, where the different affairs ate to 
de diſcuſſed. 


The general aſſembly of the orders ſhall be repreſented 
by the preſidents, choſen by each of the orders, accord- 
ing to their uſual rank. | 


Good order, decency, and liberty in voting, require 
that his majeſty ſhould forbid, expreſs!y, any perſon 
who is not a member of the ſtates general, from taking 
part in their deliberations, whether they are taken 
jointly or leparately, 


DECLARATIONS OF THE INTENTIONS OF 
THE KING. 
No new tax ſhall be levied, nor any old one conti- 


nued beyond the term fixed by the law, without the 
content of the repreſentatiyes of the nation. 


New 
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New taxes which may be laid on, or old ones, of 
which the duration may be prolonged, ſhall never be 
done but for the term it has to run, between ſuch time 


of prolongation or laying on, and the meeting of the 
next aſſembly of the ſtates general. 


As loans of money may become the occaſion of an in- 
creaſe of expenſes, no loan ſhall be made without the 
conſent of the ſtates general, except in caſe of war or 
other national danger, the ſovereign ſhall have the 
right to borrow a ſum not exceeding one hundred mil- 
lions; for the intention of the king is never to put the 


ſafety of his empire into the power of any man or body 
of men, 


The ſtates general will examine with care the fitua- 
tion of the finances, and will demand all the informa- 


tion that is neceſſary for underſtanding them per- 
ſectly. 


A table, giving a ſtate of the revenue and expenſes, 
mall be publiſhed every year in a form propoſed by the 
ſtates general, and approved of by the king. 


The ſums deſtined for each department in the ſtate 
ſhall be determined in a fixed and invariable manner, 


and the king ſubmits the expenſes of his houſhold to 
that ſame rule. 


The king's will is, that in order to render the ſums 
that are neceſſary, certain, the ſtates general do point out | 
to him the regulations neceſſary, which his majeſty will 
adopt if they are ſuch as are conſiſteat with royal dig- 
nity, and the indiſpenſable difpatch of public affairs. 


The 
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The repreſentatives of the nation, faithful to the 
laws of honour and of probity, will do nothing incom- 
palible with the public faith; and the king expects that 
the claims of the creditors of the ſtate ſhall be con- 
firmed in the moſt authentic manner. 


When the diſpoſition of the clergy and nobility, al- 
ready formally announced of renouncing their pecu— 
niary privileges, ſhall have actually been realized by 
their deliberations, the intention of the king is to ſanc- 
tion it, and that in future there ſhall not exiſt in the 
payment of pecuniary contributions any ſort of privi- 
lege or diſtinction. 


The king wills, that in order to render ſacred ſo 
important a principle, the name of taille ſhall be en- 
tirely aboliſhed in the Kingdom, and that the tax le- 
vied by that title, ſhall be commuted with the twen- 
ticth, or ſome other territorial tax; or that it be re- 
placed in {ome other manner, but upon Juſt, fair, and 
equal principles, without diſtinction of rank, birth, or 


conditions 


The king wills, that the right of FRANC-FIEF ſhall 
be aboliſhed as ſoon as the revenues and expenſes of the 
ſtate ſhall be brought to balance each other. 


All forts of property, without diſtinction, ſhall be 
conſtantly reſpected ; and his majeſty expreſsly men- 
tions, under the name of property, tythes, hundredths, 
rents, righis, and ſervices, feudal and ſeignorial; and 
in general all uſeful or honourable rights and preroga- 
tives attached to lands or fieſs, or belonging to perſons. 


The 
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The two firſt orders of the ſtate ſhall continue to en- 
joy the exemption of perſonal charges, but the king 
wiſhes the ſtates general to employ itſelf in converting 
theſe ſort of charges into contributions in money, and 
then that all the orders ſhould be alike ſubjected to 
them, 


The intention of his majefty is to determine, with the 
advice of the ſtates general, what are to be the employ- 
ments and places which ſhall in future tranſmit or con- 
ter nobility. His majeſty, nevertheleſs, according to 
the right inherent in the crown, will grant patents of 
nobility to ſuch of his ſubjects, as, by ſervices rendered 
to the king or to the ſtate, ſhall have ſhewn themſelves 
deſerving of ſuch a recompence. 


The king wiſhing to ſecure perſonal liberty to all 
citizens in a laſting and ſolid manner, invites the ſtates 
general to ſeek out and propoſe to him the beſt mode of 
reconciling the abolition of LETTREs DE CACHET with 
the ſafety. of the public, and with the precautions neceſ- 
fary in certain caſes to preſerve the honour of families, as 
well as to cruſh ſedition in its commencement, and to 
ſecure the ſtate againſt the effects of criminal correſpon- 
dences with foreign powers. 


The ftates general will examine and make known to 
his Majeſty the beſt means of reconciling the r1BERTY 
OF THE PRESS, with the reſpect due to religion and 
manners, and the honour of citizens. 


There ſhall be eſtabliſhed in the different provinces 


or generalities of the kingdom, provincial ſtates, com- 


poſed of two-tenths of members of the clergy, of whom 
3A one 
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one part will be neceſſarily choſen from the epiſcopal 
order, three-tenths from the order of the nobility, and 
five-tenths from the third eſtate, 


The members of the provincial ſtates ſhall be freely 
choſen by their reſpective orders; and it will be neceſ- 
fary to be poſſeſſed of ſome property in order to be either 
a voter or a member. 


The deputies of the provincial ſtates ſhall deliberate 
in common upon all affairs, according to the cuſtoms 
and practice of the provincial aſſemblies whom theſe 
ſtates ſhall replace. | 


An intermediate commiſſion, . choſen by theſe ſtates, 
ſhall adminiſter the affairs of the province during the 
interval of the ſeſſions; and theſe intermediate com- 
miſſions being reſponſible for their conduct, ſhall have 
delegates choſen by themſelves alone, or by the provin- 
Clal ſtates. 


The ſtates general will propoſe to the king their views 
with reſpect to all other parts of the interior organi- 
zZation of the provincial ſtates, and for the choice of the 
forms applicable to the election of the members of the 
ſaid ſtates. 


Independent of the objects of adminiſtration with 
which the provincial aſſemblies are charged, the king 
will confide to their care the adminiſtration of hoſpitals, 
priſons, depots for mendicants, foundling hoſpitals, the 
inſpection into the expenſes of towns, the care of fo- 
reſts, the care and the ſale of timber, and ſuch other 

objects 
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bbjects as may be advantageouſly adminiſtered by the 
Provinces, 


All conteſtations that may ariſe in the provinces 
where ancient ſtates have exiſted, and all reclamations 
againſt the forming of theſe afſemblies, ſhould occvpy 
the attention of the ſtates general, who will make 
known to his majeſty the diſpoſitions of juſtice and of 
wiſdom which it may he proper to adopt, in order to 


eſtabliſh a fixed rule in the adminiſtration of theſe pro- 
Finces; 


The king invites the ſlates general to occupy itſelf to 
diſcover the beſt means of turning the royal domains 


to advantage, as well as to give their views with reſpect 
to thoſe which are mortgaged. 


The ſtates general will occupy itſelf about a project 
conceived a long time paſt of carrying all the cuſtom- 
houſes to the frontiers of the kingdom, ſo that the molt 
_ unreſtrained and free circulation of merchandiſes, whe- 


ther foreign or national, may take place in the interior 
of the kingdom. 


His majeſty deſires that the vexatious effects of the 
taxes on ſalt, and the importance of that revenue, may 
be carefully conſidered ; and that, at all events, means 


of ſoftening the rigour in receiving the ſaid tax be at- 
tended to, | 


His majeſty deſires likewiſe that the inconveniencie 
ariſing from the dreits aides, and other taxes, may be 
carefully conſidered, but without loſing ſight of the 

Ws 3A 2 abſolute 
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abſolute neceſſity of preſerving an exact balance between 
the revenue and the expenſes of the ſtate. 


According to the intentions manifeſted by his ma- 
jeſty, in his declaration of the 23d of laſt September, 
the king will examine with ferious attention ſuch pro- 
jects as ſhall be delivered to him on the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and of the means of perfectioning the aun 
and criminal code. 


The king wills, that ſach laws as he may promulgate 

during the holding of the ftates general ſhall not ſuffer 
any delay in the enregiſtering, nor any obſtacle in 
their execution, throughout the whole extent of his 
kingdom. 


His majeſty's will is, that the corvee for the making 
and kceping in repair high roads, ſhall be entirely and 
erpetually aboliſhed in his kingdom. 


The king wills the abolition of the right of main- 
morte, of which his majeſty has given an example on his 
own domains, ſhould be extended to the whole of 
France ; and that ſome mcans may be propoſed to him 
to indemnity the lords in poſſeſſion of ſuch rights. 


His majeſty will inceſſantly make known to the 
ſtates general the rules by which he means to regulate 
the capitaineries, and thereby give his ſubjects a proof 
of his affection by putting reſtrictions on what is moſt 
intimately connected with his perſonal enjoyments. 


The king invites the ſtates general to conſider the 
drawing for the militia | in every point of view; and to 


conſider 
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confider on the beſt modes for reconciling the defence of 
the ſtate with the ameliorations which he would wiſh 
to bring about in the condition of the ſubjeR. 


It is the king's will that all rules and diſpoſitions for 
public order and the happineſs of his people, which his 
majeſty ſhall have ſanctioned by his authority during 
the ſeſſion of the preſent ſtates general; and, amongſt 
others, thoſe relative to perſonal liberty, equality of 
taxes, the eſtabliſhment of provincial ſtates, never can 
be changed without the conſent of the three orders taken 
ſeparately. His majeſty places them already in the 
rank of national property; and he deſires to place theſe, 


like every other ſpecies of property, under the moſt 
ſacred guard poſſible. 


His majeſty, after having called the ſtates general in 
order to aſſiſt him in great objects of public utility, and 
in every thing that can contribute to the happineſs ol 
his people, declares in the moſt expreſs manner, that he 
will preſerve entire and without the leaſt alteration the 
inſtitution of the army, as well as of all authority, po- 


lice, and power, over the military, ſuch as the French 
monarchs have always enjoyed. 


J have given this tranſlation complete, as being the 
only ſpecimen that I know of the legiſlative talents or 
diſpoſition of the court of France, previous to the 14tYf 

of July, towards bettering the ſtate of the people. A few 
_ obſervations muſt occur to every one on reading this, 
To all, the time and cireumſtances under which this was 
offered will render its ſincerity ſuſpected; and it is evi- 
dent that no ſecurity was given for the permanence of 
the adyantages that were offered and the conceſſions 
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propoſed. It was, in one word, a half-meaſure ; for an 
arbitrary monarch it was too much, ard for a free 
people too little. The royaliſts are attached to this 
declaration in the ſame way that the conſtitutionaliſts 
are to the conſtitution, and with jult as little reaſon. 
The king here ſays, that when he promulgates a law, 
during the fitting of the ſtates, no delay to the ſanction, 
nor no oppoiition to the execution, was to be given; 
he there impoſed a very hard law, and ſet his enemies 
the example about the veto. Whoever compoſed this 
muſt be accuſed of total ignorance of the rights that 
are neceſſary to ſecure freedom, and protect the people 
_ againſt arbitrary power. At the ſame that I make theſe 
obſervations, I think, that if it were poſſible for thoſe 
who poſſeſs power to exerciſe it with moderation, and 
to keep ſtrictly to what is their right, France might 
have enjoyed great advantages under their mo- 
narchy with thoſe modifications, for I do not think 
they are capable of ever enjoying what we in England 
call freedom. I know them well, and 1 ſhall never 
believe, until I am convinced by experience, that the 
French have patience or calmneſs ſufficient to adminiſter 
a free government, and without a good adminiſtration 
freedom i is worſe than deſpotiſm, 


NOTE B. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE little known will prove, 
that there was no bravery diſplayed in the taking of the 


Baſtille. A number of the ſubſcribers to the Lyceum 


*. 
A* 
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at Paris determined to collect and publiſh the facts rela- 
tive to ſo extraordinary an exploit; accordingly, a great 
number of witneſſes were examined, and it was diſco— 
vered at laſt, that the governor had opened the door, and 
let the conquerors walk in. A debate then aroſe 
among the compilers of the hiſtory Shall we publiſh 
a thing that will be diſgraceful to the Pariſians after fo 
much boaſting and ſo many falſities? or ſhall we deſiſt? 
were the queſtions. Let us go on, ſaid one ſubſcriber, 
we are ſearching for truth, let us find it; but as all 
truths are not good to be told, let us not publiſh it. 
The advice was taken, and the latter part of it was the 
beſt ; for certainly the conquerors of the Baſtile would 


ſoon have pulled down the Lyceum, if the truth had 


been publiſhed, 


This anecdote, for the truth of which I appeal to M. 
de la Harpe and M. Ja Croix, or any of the literary 
gentlemen who attended the Lyceum at that time, is 2 
procf of the ſpirit of democratic deception which per- 

vaded the people of Paris from the beginning of the 
revolution, and the unanimity with which the French 
nation Joins in exalting its own bravery and deceiving 
the world. Whilſt all orders of nobility were de- 
ſtroying, an order was inſtituted, (compoſed of re- 
volted ſoldiers, ſome of the ſans culottes of the 


Fauxbourg St. Antoine, and M. M. Failly and La 


Fayette) decorated with a medal, bearing the inſcrip- 
tion, “ Conquerors of the Baſtille.” The origin of this 


was inſurrection, and the manner of obtaining it was 


the teſtimony of ſeven conquerors, which dubbed the 
eighth conqueror too, As French books of heraldry 
are all burned, I know not by what regulation M, 
Bailly and La Fayette were admitted conquerors, 
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as they were at Verſailles on that glorious day. It was 
by ſuch tricks as this that all Europe was juggled by 
the firſt revolutioniſts, who were neither conquerors, 
philoſophers, nor well-meaning men; but who, by falſe 
facts and falſe appcarances, contrived to paſs for all the 
three, 


NOTE C. 


M. DE LA FAYETTE was the firſt who read a 
project of the rights of man to the aſſembly on the 
ioth of July, 1789; the immediate conſideration of this 
project was delayed by the revolution, which happened 
two days after. It was the cuſtom for ſuch different de- 
puties as choſe it, to give projects on important occa- 
ſions, and the aſſembly adopted that which it liked the 
beſt. Mounier was a literary man and of great abili- 
ties, his project was preferred; but, in fact, it was very 
little different from that of Fayette. 


Next to the duty of inſurrection, the unlimited liberty 
of the preſs was the worſt of the rights, ſedition and 
calumny are the elements of public and private miſery 
and misfortune, and it 1s very unfortunate, that it 
ſhould be poſſible ſo far to miſlead people, as to make 
them for a- moment imagine, that the cauſe of liberty 
is forwarded by ſuch rights. A democrat imagined, 
as the beſt method of putting an end to the deſpots of 
Europe, to diſpatch a good ſtaunch French patriot 


apothecary to cach capital in Europe, where, under the 
cloak of the law, he might ſell poiſon, and wait for 
occa- 
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occaſion to fell it to good purpoſe. A very grave diſ- 
cuſſion took place, and it was the general opinion of 
the democrats preſent, that to ſell poiſon was one of 
the rights of man on all occaſions, and that it was 
ſometimes a duty (vendre arſenic cet le droit de toute 
homme, et Padminiſtrer ſur des certains occaſions ceft un devoir.) 
To ſuch a pitch as this did a declaration of rights and 
duties lead men, by having overturned the uſual ideas of 
moral right and wrong, and ſet the ignorant and am- 
bitious looſe on a ſea of error. 


NOTE D. 


THE declaration of rights originated with M. de la 
Fayette two days before inſurrection broke out in Paris, 
and the people were juſt full of that new idea of the 
ſacred duty of inſurrection, when the armed force ar- 
riving gave them the ſignal tor putting the principle in 
practice. If the famous declaration of rights were out 
of the reach of criticiſm in any other way, ſtill it 
might be attacked upon this principle, that all the 
parties ſince have equally invoked it, and that therefore 
it is either ſo contradictory in itſelf, or ſo difficult to 
be underſtood, that it leads men to oppoſe one another, 
at the ſame time that they think themſelves all con- 
forming to the ſame declaration. Dr 


The conſequences of the bill of rights have been 
terrible, and its origin was vanity. When in England 
our forefathers inſiſted upon a bill of rights, they ſa- 

| tisted 
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tisfied themſelves with fixing them upon a ſolid baſis, 
without running the riſk of throwing out abſtract 
principles to lead the people aſtray. Metaphyſical rea- 
ſonings are ſometimes neceſſary to lead people to juſt 
concluſtons, but they are very dangerous when thrown 
out to the people at large, who, in ſpite of what may be 
ſaid to the contrary, are more intereſted in the obe- 
dience of laws than the principles upon which thoſe laws 
are founded, It was the vanity of wiſhing to appear 
philoſophers that made the firſt aſſembly draw up the de- 
claration in the manner that it was done, or, in other 
words, that made them adopt this declaration. M. 
Mounier, though a very clever man, was not exempt 
from reproach on this head, and it ſeems probable, 
that he was led into it by the firſt idea given by La 
Fayette, for the fact is, that though Mounier's project 
was preferred, all the originality of it was due to La 
Fayette's firſt ſpeech on that ſubject. Perhaps, alſo, 
as Mounier had revolt to excuſe, having himſelf parti- 
cipated in it, he was led to make the declaration different 
from what he would have done had he wrote it a few 
weeks ſooner : be that as it may, he was one of the firſt 
to ſee and to feel the exceſſes to which it led. 


— 


NGTE FF: 


THIS ſanguinary expreſſion of Barnave made a very 
great impreſſion at the time, and did an immenſe deal 
of harm, for it was confirued by the people into a ſort 
of approbation on the part of the aſſembly of imbruing 

their 
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their hands in blood, provided it was not very pure. The 
man who had the ferocity to explain himſelf in fuch a 
manner, not only muſt have had no feeling, but he 
mutt have been totally ignorant of the terrible conſe- 
quences of a mob taking upon itſelf to judge, whether 
the blood of any individual man was pure or not; be- 
cauſe, it Barnave was to be credited, murder was only 
to i lamenred when the perſon murdered was inno- 


cen: ; now a more dangerous idea never could be held 


out to tne people, for where does an incenſed mob ever 
imagine that its victims are innocent? I te aſſembly cer- 
tainly participated in Barnave's crime, by not inſtantly 


ſhewing indignation at ſuch a principle. The maſs of 


the people can only be reſtrained from puniſhing its 
enemies by inculcating weil upon them, that all pu- 
niſhments without a previous, and free, and fair con- 
viction of their juſtice, are equally criminal. 


NOTE G. 


BERTHIER and Foulon were not more obnoxious 


to the people than many other perſons who were never 
touched ; but the father-in-law, as a monied man, and 
Berthier, as intendant of Paris, were acquainted wich 
ſome maneuvres reſpecting the monopoly of grain, 
that it would have becn very dangerous for the party 
of the Duke of Orleans to have made known. Perſons 
were ſeen exciting the mob to deſtroy the victims, and 
certainly the rage againſt Baron de Peſenval, who was 
nat injured by the mob when he was brought to Paris, 

; tried 
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tried and acquitted, was much greater than it had ever 
been with regard to Foulon and his ſon-in-law. 


NOTE H. 


ALITHOUG the duke had taken a great many pre- 

cautions to pre vent diſcovery, yet as he had ſeveral ac- 
complices that were imprudent, all he could do was to 
prevent puniſhment, and there are ſome of the creditors 
of the unfortunate banker who have got ſufficient proofs 
of the tranſaction in their hands to lay a claim upon 
the ſucceſſion of the family of Orleans, if things 
ſhould ever take ſuch a turn in France as to admit the 
poſſibility of it. The manceuvre was not entirely un- 
known at Verſailles, for the queen was heard to ſay, 
on being ſhewn a perſon who had been ruined by this 
bankruptcy, Ah! that unfortunate money of Pinet, 
it has largely contributed to our misfortunes. In Paris 
it was ſpread abroad, that the unfortunate man, having 
lent large ſums to the Count dArtois, had blown out 
his own brains on account of the flight of that prince, 
ſo that the democratic party gained doubly by this aſ- 
ſaſſination; they acquired money and incenſed the 
people againſt the extravagance of the court, by point- 
ing out Pinet's numerous creditors as the victims ot 
the extravagance of the Count d'Artois. 


NOTE 
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NOTE I. 


MIRABEAU certainly was, previous to this, in fa- 
your with the Duke of Orleans, and he owned, that 
having met the Duke on the road, he had obſerved to 
him, that whether they had a Louis Sixteenth or Se- 
venteenth upon the throne, it was all the ſame to the 
nation; upon which, ſaid he, the duke ſpoke to me with 
great complacency and good-nature, 


With regard to the report laid before the aſſembly 
by M. Chabroud on this ſubject, it is very clear, that 
though there was no poſitive evidence againſt the 
duke, there was much preſumptive proof; from which, 
however, Chabroud concludes, that the duke was not 
guilty, It would have been very imprudent to have 
found the great democratic leader guilty of any at- 
tempt againſt the ſovereign, as ſuch attempts were 
deemed honourable and uſeful, and even the cut- throat 
Jourdan, who had been active, and had cut off the 
heads of two of the life guards, was protected from 
juſtice, though accuſed, and an order for arreſting him 
given; fo far was this fellow from being puniſhed, that, 
though one of the loweſt of the people, he afterwards 
became a general at Avignon. Robefpierre purged the 
world afterwards of both thoſe monſters. One argu- 
ment uſed for the exculpation of M. d'Orleans was, 
| that the Duke de Biron was ſuppoſed to be along with 
him, and that this latter had never ſhewn himſelf to 
be of a ſanguinary diſpoſition. The caſe was, that 
though Biron was a very different ſort of a man, yet 
they bad become allies and partners in moſt of their 


- 


2 actions, 


actions, the one was the tool, the other the knave, and 
Biron, as he plainly ſhewed ſince, was an enemy to 
the king ; he was one of thoſe ealy men, who, when 
they have not a Axec principle of action in their own 
breaſt, are ready to let themſelves be led away by the 
deſigning and wicked. | 


NOTE-K. 


SEVERAL different parties propoſed plans for ſaving 
the royal family ; all were rejected by his majeſty as 
being inconſiſtent with the oath which he had taken, 
and in danger of producing a civil war. It is not to be 
doubted but that the fear of being arreſted a ſecond time, 
and worſe treated than on the former occaſion, weighed 
much with the King, particularly as after what had hap- 
pened on the 20th of June, the oath that he had taken 
could no longer be conſidered as binding. It was after 
the 20th of June, that thoſe who had before endeavoured 
to perſuade his majeſty to depart, doubled their efforts 
and perſuaſions. It was propoſed to convey the royal 
family ſecretly to Compregne, to which place a detach- 
ment of the army of La Fayette would have been ſent 
to their protection. And when the king refuſed this 
plan another was propoſed. Under the eſcort of 1500 
of the national guards, of whom they could be certain, 
300 Swiſs guards, and about 1500 gentlemen, it was 
propoſed to conduct the royal family to Rouen in 
Normandy, where the inhabitants, the troops, and the 
commanders, would all be ſure to favour the enter- 

4 priſe, 
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priſe. This plan was alſo refuſed only a few days be- 
fore the 1oth of Auguſt, 


No ſtep that the king could have taken could be more 
unfortunate for the nation than that which he perſiſted 
in, of remaining till he was attacked ; but perhaps he 


might have taken one more unfavourable to himſelf. The 


Jacobins have ſhewn, on all occaſions, ſo much energy, 
and the other party ſo little; the former have been ſo 
fortunate, and the latter ſo unlucky, in whatever they 
have attempted, that it is probable the king would have 
been led into ſome difficulty, that would have terminated 
in putting him again into the hands of his enemies, when 
he would not have been ſo irreproachable as he remained 
by refuſing to move from Paris, At all events, the un- 
fortunate monarch would not have been much better, 
becauſe he would have been in the hands of the con- 
ſtitutionaliſts, who were not, certainly, able to defend 
themſelves within the kingdom againſt the anarchiſts, _ 
and who were equally inimical to all the combined 
powers. The king's heart is greatly to be praiſed for 
the reſolution of remaining, and h:s underſtanding 
merits praiſe alſo, if he only could haye had the ſame 
reſolution, when the department of Paris, a few days 


after, propoſed to him, to quit his palace to take refuge 
in the aſſembly, 


NOTE 
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NOTE L. 


THE diſpoſition of La Fayette to enter into plots to 
carry off the king is of very little importance, merely 
as being a proof of his perſonal ambition, of which 
thoſe who knew much about him never doubted ; but 
it is a clear proof that La Fayette, and thoſe who 
ated with him, were, and had been all along, actuated 
by perſonal motives, and that oppreſſion towards the king 
only diſpleaſed them when it came from others, and 
not from themſelves. What was the difference between 
the elopement of the royal family now and when La 
Fayette aided to treat the king with ſuch ſeverity on 
his return from Varennes ? The king had not, on the 
former period, taken the oath, and now he had taken 
it. His liberty had been juſt as much infringed upon 
when the people refuſed to let him go to St. Cloud as 
it had bcen on the 20th of June, and perſonally he had 
been as much inſulted, and the queen ſtill more. The 
only difference that can be feen was the poſition of La 
Fayette and his friends; on the former occaſion they 
were in power, and now they were not; they then 
tuled, and now they plotted. It is juſt what all the 
Jacobins have done from the beginning to the pre- 
ſent moment, and when we ſee La Fayette acting, 
fuch a part, we are ready to ſuppoſe, that if circum- 
ſtances had demanded, in order to acquire power, he 
would have entcred into the convention and fallen with 
the Briſſotines. La Fayette was never much eſteemed 
in America, but he took great care to receive Thomas 
Paine, Mr. Barlow, and all the other Americans who 
came to Paris, at his table, and by that means he had 


fo 
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fo many trumpeters. If, there fore, we may judge of 
him by his friends, he was a republican in his principles, 
and only affected to be a royaliſt, becauſe he found it 
moſt likely to ſatisfy his own ambitious views. 


NOTE M. 


SOON after the king came to the aſſembly, a note 
from the mayor arrived to inform the preſident, that 
he was conſigned in his own houſe, and could not come 


to the aſſembly. 


The aſſembly anſwered this note in a ſtyle of oriental 
flattery and adulation, as follows: 


« Tf the firſt of the conſtituted authorities is yet 
«« reſpected; if the repreſentatives of the people, friends 
ce to their happineſs, have any aſcendant over them, 
ce or preſerve their confidence, they beg the citizens, 
% and command them, in the name of the law, to lift 
« the conſign at the mayory, and to allow to appear 
before the eyes of the people the magiſtrate whom 
«© the people cheriſhes.” _ | | 


To this addreſs was added another to the people. 


In the name of the nation, in the name of liberty, 
in the name of equality, all the citizens are invited 
* to reſpect the rights of man, liberty, and equality.“ 


| 3H: | Both 
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Both theſe addreſſes were ordered to be printed and 
placarded through the city. 


A deputation of one of the ſections of Paris arrived 
immediately after, 


ce We adhere,” ſaid they, “ to the deſire manifeſted 
© by the municipality, for the decheance of the king. 
c Receive, legiſlators, with that declaration the teſti- 
« mony of our confidence, but dare to ſwear that you 
© will ſave the republic.” 


All the members roſe up and exclaimed, „ We ſwear 
ce to ſave the empire,” 


Addreſſes came in from all the ſections, and one from 
the municipality of which Huguenin was the orator ; 
the ſame who had harangued the king on the 20th of 
June, 


Another orator arrived, (an artillery man of the na- 
tional guards) who ſpoke in the name of the people ; co- 
vered with blood and filth, he offered, as a preface to his 
petition, to murder the king, if it were neceſſary; and 
then added, “ you muſt know, that the palace is on 
ce fire, and that we will not ſtop the flames until the 
« vengeance of the people is ſatisfied. I am charged, 7 
ce once more, ts demand the dechcance of the executive power. 


The aſſembly had already taken the hint, and now 
was prepared to do whatever the people ordered, ac- 


cordingly the following decrees were paſſed immedi- | 
ately, | 


The 
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The national aſſembly, conſidering that the dangers 
of the country are arrived at their greateſt degree; 


That it is the moſt ſacred duty of the legiſlative 
body to employ every means of ſaving it, and that it is 
impoſſible to find any efficacious means of ſo doing, 
unleſs the ſources from which theſe evils flow are 
ſtopped; | 


Conſidering that theſe evils ariſe principally from 
the miſtruſt inſpired by the conduct of the executive 
power, in a war undertaken in his name againſt the 
coaſtitution and the national independence ; 


That this miſtruſt has induced different portions of 
the empire to teſtify the defire of ſeeing the powers 
entruſted to Louis XVI. withdrawn; 


Conſidering, at the ſame time, that the legiſlative 
body ought not to augment its own power, and will 
not do ſo by any uſurpation 


That in the extraordinary circumſtances in which it 
is placed by unforeſeen events, it cannot reconcile the 
unalterable duty which it owes to the conſtitution, 
with its firm reſolution to fink under the ruins of the 
temple of liberty rather than to let it periſh, by any 
other methed than having recourſe to the ſovereignty 
of the people, and taking, at the ſame time, the pre- 
cautions neceſſary to prevent ſuch recourſe to the people 
from being illuſive, decrees what follows : 


Art. I. The French people is invited to form 2 


Narioxar CONVENTION; the extraordinary commiſ- 
3B 2 ſion 
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ſion will preſent to-morrow a plan for that purpoſe, in- 
dicating the mode and the time for that convention. 


Art. Il. The chief of the executive power is provi- 
ſionally ſuſpended from his functions, until the conven- 
tion ſhall determine on the meaſures to be taken for aſ- 
ſuring the ſovereignty of the N and the reign of 
liberty and equality. 


Art. III. The extraordinary commiſhon ſhall preſent 
within the day, the new organization of the miniſtry. 
The preſent miniſters are continued till then. 


Art. IV. The extraordinary commiſſion ſhall pre- 
ſent likewiſe a plan for naming a governor for the Prince 


Royal. 


Art. V. The payment of the civil liſt is ſuſpended 
until the convention ſhall have deliberated. The ex- 
traordinary commiſſion ſhall, within the firſt twenty - 
four hours, give in a plan for the allowance to be paid 
to the king during his ſuſpenſion, 


Art. VI. The regiſters of the civil liſt ſhall be de- 
poſcd on the table of the national aſſembly, after being 
examined by two commiſſaries who ſhall be named for 


that purpoſe, and who ſhall go to the houſe * the in- 
tendant of the ci il liſt. 


Art. VII. The king and his family ſhall remain 
under the roof of the legiſlative aſſembly, until tran- 


quillity ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed in Paris. 


Art. VIII. The department ſhall give orders within 
the day to haye apartments prepared in the Luxembourg 
| for 
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for their reception, where they ſhall be placed under the 
ſafe- guard of the law and of the citizens. 


Art. IX. Every public functionary, ſoldier, non- 
commiſſioned officer, or officer, who ſhall abandon his 


poſt, is declared infamous, and a traitor to his 
country. 


Art. X. The department and municipality of Paris 
ſhall cauſe the preſent decree to be ſolemnly proclaimed. 


Art. XI. Extraordinary meſſengers ſhall be ſent to 
the eighty-three departments, with copies of this pro- 
clamation; and within twenty-four hours after, they 
ſhall be obliged to have the ſame proclaimed formally 
by the reſpective municipalities, 


The royal family was preſent in the aſſembly all this 
time, and whatever abſtract theoriſts may think, this 
circumſtance adds not a little to the indignation which 
the conduct of this aſſembly, which was equally cruel 
and cowardly, inſpires. | 


To appeaſe the people, the following proclamation 
was ordered to be placarded immediately: 


The king ts ſuſpended ; he and his family remain - as 
hoſtages. | | 


The preſent miniſters do not enjoy the confidence of the 
nation; the aſſembly is occupied in replacing them. 


The civil lift i: ſuſpended, 
3B 3 | NOTE 
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NOTE N. 


IN conſequenee of the preſſure of petitions from att 
parts, miniſters were named according to a ſeries of 
arrangements, which miniſters were to act as king. 
The miniſter of juſtice (Danton) was empowered to 
place the great ſeal during the ſuſpenſion of the king, 
but the republican party cried out, that the form of a 
| great ſeal being royal was uſeleſs and improper, the 
decree was annulled, and it was determined that all acts 
ſhould be publiſhed without any preamble, and ſigned 
by the miniſter of juſtice, in the name of the nation 


NOTE O. 


ON the 14th of July, inſurrection againſt an here- 
ditary monarch was the theme, but it was not till the 
10th of Auguſt that it was found that the ſame weapon 
might be turned againſt the conſtitution of their own 


making. This conſequence had long been foreſeen by 
many perſons, but now became evident to all. Thoſe 
who had any remainder of principle or good intention, 
were in deſpair after the 1oth of Auguſt ; they ſaw 
then that all their work was to do over again, and the 
proſpect for inſurrection ſeemed boundleſs; for if the 
conſtitution which had been ſo much adotrcd, and to 
which ſo many oaths of fidelity had been taken, could 
be deſtroyed between nine o'clock and eleven in the 

| forenoon, what could be expected to be preſerved ? 


The 
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The wretched ſtate of public credit, and of individuals 
likewiſe, rendered the proſpect of a ſecond revolution a 
very diſmal one, | 


NOTE P. 


THE manner in which the conſtitution was done 
away, is the beſt commentary that can poſſibly be made 
on the conduct of the conſtituent aſſembly; the conſe- 
cration of inſurrection, and the right of changing the 
conſtitution, on one hand; and on the other, endea- 
vouring to fetter their followers with regard to any 
changes of conſtitutional articles. Every bad combina- 
tion in affairs of importance leads to misfortune ; and 
certainly there is no difficulty in tracing the 10th of 
Auguſt to the imperfections of the conſtitution. A 
king with too little power, and inſurrection legalized ; 
with a legiſlative aſſembly, compoſed of ambitious, in- 
triguing men, who longed for the moment that they 
ſhould be able ta throw off the fetters which the conſti- 
tution had cramped them with. The reception given 
to the deputations of thoſe who had demanded the 
decheance of the king, when there was no mob at the 
door of the aſſembly, as well as their cruel conduct to 
him after. The flattering proclamation about Petion 
the magiſtrate, whom the people cheriſhed, added to 
the facility and quickneſs with which the decrecs were 
paſſed, all join to prove, that the aſſembly was as ready 
to deſtroy the conſtitution, as the people were to de- 
mand its deſtruction, 


334 NorE 
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NOTE Q. 


BEFORE the maſſacre took place, it had been deter- 
mined on ſo dccidedly, that three hundred livres had 
been given to the grave-digger of St. Sulpice, to pre- 
prepare at Mont-rouge, a mile out of town, a large 
grave, in which their bodies might be interred, 


Manuel ſeems to have been a particularly active 
agent in this, and the other maſſacres, for he had been 
to take M. de Beaumarchais from the priſon of the 
Abbey, where he was confined two days before the 
majtacre, and had told the Traiteur who ſent victuals 
to the priſoners at the Carmelites, to get his bill quickly 
Paid, for that all the priſoners would ſoon be diſpoſed of. 


It is clear that Manuel and Petion acted both before 
and after this in concert. It is equally certain, that 
Petion and the party of Briffot acted together both 
before and after this ; therefore there can be no ſort 
of reaſon for making a diſtinction between them as to 
criminality. 


The bodies of the perſons maſſacred in the other pri- 
ſons, were thrown into the ſtone quarries that are near 
Paris. It is ſingular enough, that Petion and ſuch of 
his friends as eſcaped the guillotine in Paris, about fix 
months after, ſaved themſelves from the people ſent to 
arreſt them, in the ſtone quarries near Bourdeaux. 


The 
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The moſt ſhocking thing, however, in theſe maſſacres, 
is certainly the facility with which the inſtigators 
of them found executioners. Charles the Ninth d not 
every where find obedience when he ordered the St. 
Bartholomew; and the murderers of Admiral Collizni 
ſtarted back with horror, and heſitated, though they 
were obliged at the riſk of their lives to obey. The 
murderers of the biſhops and pricſts felt no ſuch check in 
their career; they were not compelled by any force to 
be cruel, nor reſtraincd by any principle from being ſo. 
This is perhaps the beſt anſwer that can be given to 
thoſe philoſophers who are at ſuch pains to thew that 
the human heart is degraded by the ſhackles of re- 
ligious prejudice, and elevated by getting rid of it. 
Certainly if there is any difference hetween murderers, 
it is in favour of thoſe who acted under the miſtaken in- 
fluence of religion, to thoſe who acted under the miſ+ 
taken influence of philoſophy. 


In its proper place it had been mentioned, that the 
clergy of Paris had been particularly charitable dv :.g 


the ſevere winter of 1788. Amonglt the prieſts — 
dered at the Carmelites, were many of thoie ye: + 13 
amongſt their murderers were, very probah... ne 
who had received their help; and if not, 1. aſt 
contained thouſands of perſons who had, and no 
might have protected them, for the fans ci un 
no riſk in protecting any perſons th. 2d s 
and it was the indigent of 1788 who were b he 
rulers in 1792, fo that they might literally b. > be 


murdering their benefactors. 


* 
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NOTE K. 


AMONGST the different accounts of the maſſacres, 
none is more intereſting than that of M. de St. Meard, 
formerly captain in the regiment du Roi, who was ar- 
reſted as editor of a journal. He was one of the per- 
ſons who felt what he deſcribed, and without following 
him completely through what he with great propriety 
calls his Agony, nothing can give a better idea of the 
horror of the ſcene, than ſome extracts from it in his 
own words, 


After having been arreſted and carried to the mayor's 
houſe on the 22d of Auguſt, M. de St. Meard had been 


conducted to the priſon of the Abbey, where he re- 


mained amidſt a number of unfortunate men like him- 
ſelf, confined in what had formerly been the chapel of 
the priſon, 


« On the 2d of September,” ſays he, © the door- 
« keeper brought our dinner at an earlier hour than 
« uſual. His diſtracted looks and haggard appearance 
made us preſage ſomething ſiniſter. At two o'clock 
& he returned, we crowded around him, but he was 
<& deaf to all our queſtions, and after he had, contrary 
to cuſtom, gathered up all the table knives and forks, 
« he made the nurſe of the wounded Swits oficer, Re- 
& ding, quit the apartment. 


&« At half paſt two o'clock, the terrible noiſe which 
% the pcople made in the court, and in the ſtreet, was 
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augmented by the drums, the cannon of alarm, and 


© the tocſin. 
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«© We now ſaw three carriages paſs by, eſcorted by 
an immenſe mob of men and women, who cricd furi- 
ouſly to the force, to the force; (that was to death.) 
They were then conducted to the cloiſter of the Ab- 
bey, where they were ſhut up along with other 
prieſts, and in a few minutes after we were informed, 
that all the biſhops and eccleſiaſtics who had been 
confined there were maſſacred. 


« Towards four o'clock, the piercing cries of a man 
whom they were hacking in pieces with fabres, drew 
us to the window of a {mall tower, from whence we 
ſaw the body of a man extended lifeleſs on the pave- 


ment. Preſently after another was maſſacred, and 
ſo they continued to go on. 


& Tt is impoſlible to exprets the horror of the deep 
and gloomy ſilence that reigned during theſe execu- 
tions; it was only interrupted by the cries of thoſe 
whom they immolated with ſtrokes of ſabres on the 
head. When the victim fell, a murmur aroſe, at- 
tended with the cries of vive la nation, a thouſand 


times more frightful to us ſtill than the horrors of the 
filence, 


„During the interval between the maſſacres, we 
heard people ſaying diſtinctly, we muſt not let one 


« eſcape, we muſt kill them all, and particularly thoſe 


who are in the chapel, where there are none but con- 

ſpitators.“ It was of ourſelves that they ſpoke, and 
| cc 

we 
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& we would gladly have changed places with thoſe who 
& were in the darkeſt dungeons, 


e At five o'clock a number of voices called M. 
& Cazgttc,* and an inftant after we heard a great crowd 

| s on the ſtairs, the clattering of arms, and the cries of 
% men and women. It was the old man whom they 
% were dragging along, followed by his daughter; 
&« when he was out at the door, that courageous young 
& woman threw herſelf on the neck of her father, and 
c the people, touched with the fight, demanded and 
& obtained his pardon. 


— — — —— — 


« About ſeven in the evening, two men entered with 
& bloody hands, and armed with ſabres, conducted 
c by the door-keeper, who ſhewed them the bed of the 
e Swiſs officer, Reding. At that moment I held him 
| & by the hand, and was trying to comfort him. One 
: ce of theſe men made 3 motion to carry him off, but 
1 e the miſerable victim anſwered, Ah, Sir, I have ſuf- 


e fered enough, 1 don't fear death, have mercy upon 


& me, and kill me here ! Theſe words prevented that 
: | | EY 

« perſon from ſaving any thing more, but his compa- 
nion ſaid, come along; he put Reding then on his 
& ſhoulders, and carried him into the ſtreet, where he 
& received his death. 


« The ſame horrors and anxiety continued without 
© intermiſkon, when next day at ten o'clock, M. 
Abb Lanſunt, continues St, Meard, “ the king's 


* M. Cazotte, author of Olizuer, le Diable Amoureux, Sc. 
he was a virtuous old man, and quite inoffenſive; he was exe- 
cuted ſoon after by order of the municipality, 
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confeſſor, and another clergyman, appeared in the 
tribune of the chapel, and announced to us that our 
laſt hour approached, and invited us to draw near to 
receive their benediction. An electrical movement, 
which cannot be defined, threw us all upon our 
knees, and with our hands joined, we received it. 
That moment, though conſoling, was one of the 
moit awſul we had yet ſuffered. On the brink of 
eternity, and about to appear before the Supreme 
Being, kneeling before two of his miniſters, we pre- 
ſented an appearance which cannot be deſcrihed. 
The great age of the two venerable men, their poſi- 
tion, and death hanging over our heads, and ſur- 
rounding us on all ſides; every thing joined to ren- 
der that ceremony awful and auguſt; it brought us 
nearer to the Divinity, and gave us courage; all rea- 
ſoning was ſuſpended, and the coldeſt and moſt in- 
crcdulous was as much impreſſed as thoſe who had 
the moſt ardour and ſenſibility. In one half hour 
afterwards theſe two prelates were matllacred, and we 
heard their crits. | 


« V\ hat man will read the following details, with- 
out his eyes being filled with tears, without feeling 
himſelt chilled with horror and diſmay ! 


Our moſt important occupation was to diſcover 


60 
c 
6 
cc 
60 


46 


on 


what would be the poſition in which we ought to 
ſtand, in order to reccive death with the leaſt pain. 
We ſent from time to time one of our number to the 
window of the ſmall tower, to cxamine the poſition 
of the victims which they were flaughtering, and to 
determine after that, which would be bcit tor our- 
ſelves to take, They informed us, that thoſe who 
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held up their hands, ſuffered much and long, becauſe 
the flaſhes of the ſabres were deadened before they 
ſtruck the head; that there even were of thoſe whoſe 
hands and arms fell before their bodies, and that 
thoſe who placed their hands behind the back ſuf- 
fered leaſt. Well! it was on ſuch horrible details 
that we deliberated; we calculated the advantages 
of that latter poſition, and admoniſhed each other 
reciprocally to take it when our turn to be matla- 


cred ſhould arrive!!!* 


4 Towards midnight the executions ſeemed to have 
diminiſhed, when an orator in the ftreet demanded 
attention from the people, and we heard him dit- 
tinctly ſay, The prieſts and conſpirators who re- 
main, have bribed tl. judges: behold the reaſon 
why they have given over judging.” Scarcely had 
he finiſhed when the noiſe of maſſacring begun, and 
the cries and agitation of the people became terrible. 
Three of our companions were dragged out which 
made me feel that my lait hour was at hand. 


4 Atlaſt, after having ſuffered thirty-feven hours of 
an agony, incomparably worle than death; after 
having drunk a thouland and a thouſand times of 


the bitter cup, my priſon opens, and I am called. 


T appear. Three men teized me, and dragged me to 
the terrible paſſage. 78 


e By the light of tlic torckes J perceived the terrible 


tribunal, which was to give me death or life; the 


The deſcript.on of NM. de St. Meard goes on in the ſame 


manner till the morning 0: Wednetday at one o'clock. This re- 
eital, fo intereſting is, huwever, too long tor the preſent work. 


© pre- 


«c 


«c 
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preſident in a grey coat, a ſabre by his ſide, ſtanding 


and leaning on a table, upon which were papers, a 
writing-deſk, ſome pipes, and bottles. Round the 
table were ten perſons, fitting and ſtanding, two of 
whom were in waiſtcoats and aprons; others were 
aſleep upon beuclres. Two men in their ſhirts, 
ſtained with blood, ſabre in hand, guarded the door; 
an old jailor held the bolt in his hand; three men 
were then holding a priſoner, about ſixty years of 
age, before the preſident, I was placed in a corner, 
my two guardians croffing their ſabres on my breaſt, 
informed me, that on the ſmalleſt movement to eſ- 
cape, they would ſtab me. A letter from the ſection 
of the Croix Rouge, in favour of the priſoner, was 
delivered to the preſident, who anſwered, that de- 
mands in favour of traitors were uſeleſs. The pri- 
ſoner then exclaimed, that's terrible, your judg- 
ment is an aſſaſſination. The preſident then an- 
ſwered, I waſh my hands of it, conduct M. Maille, 
Theſe words were no ſooner ſpoke, than he was 
puſhed into the ſtreet, where, through an opening in 
the door, I ſaw him maſſacred. | 


66.1 he preſident fat down to write (probably) the 
name of the miſerable victim, which, having done, 
he ſaid—To another. 


«© Immediately I was dragged before this bloody 
and expeditious tribunal ; two of my conductors 
held me by the two hands, and a third by the collar 
of my coat.” | | 
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The relation of the interrogatories that paſt is very 
intereſting, but long; St. Meard was acquitted, partly 
becauſe one of the attendants of the priſon was from the 
ſame province, and protected him, and partly becauſe 
he defended himſelf with energy and ingenuity, and 
even gaiety ; but it ſeems clear, that juſtice was not the 
reaſon, as numbers had been maſſacred, againſt whom 
even being a royaliſt could not be proved. A ſoon as 
St. Meard appeared in the ſtreet, the populace having 
been previouſly informed of the acquittal of a pri- 
ſoner, one of his conduCtors cried, off with your hats, 
citizens, behold the man for whom the judges demand 
aid and afliftance, When theſe words were pro- 
nounced, the executive power (the murderers) placed 
him between four torches, where he was embraced by 
all thoſe who ſurrounded him. All the ſpectators 
cried out, vive la nation. He was then put under 
the protection of the people, who let him paſs, accom- 
panied by three deputies, whom the preſident had or- 
dered to conduct him home. One of theſe deputies was 
a maſon, the other an apprentice to a barber, and the 
third a icederat, When they had conducted him home, 
they retufed to receive any money, and accepted only 
of a glaſs of brandy, ſaying, that they did not do that 
buſineſs tor money. 

iis cruclty, parade of juſtice, of humanity, and 
diniieretiouncts, is inconceivable ; the men who would 


have maiticred him, embraced him, and out of vene- 


ration were obiiged to take off their hats. It appears 


| 5 — 45 * * 88 3 3 . . 1 
evident, that the leaders of all this meant to vindicate 


their horrible proccedings, in caſe it ſhould afterwards 


be neceſlary; and horrible as this relation is, it may be 


Con- 


: 
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conſidered as a vindication of the tribunal, elſe its au- 
thor durſt not have publiſhed it. 


The maſſacre at the Bicetre was without any form of 
judgment at all. 


NOTE O. 2. 


THE miſeries that have all along accompanied the 
revolution, rendered it neceſſary to find out an object of 
hatred, on whom thoſe who wiſhed to rule might throw 
the blame. A diviſion of opinion was natural enough 
amongſt ambitious men, who could not bear rivals in 
power, the court, however, ſerved as an object for the 
hatred of the people, till it no longer exiſted ; the parties 
therefore now from neceſſity carried their hatred againſt 
each other to violent lengths, as there was no alter- 
native but that of confeſſing that they were all in the 
wrong, or elſe attributing the miſeries to one party 
only. 


The Briſſotins wiſhed to get the convention removed 
from Paris; Robeſpierre, on the contrary, who felt 
that all his power was derived from the mob of Paris, 
and the Jacobin club, was obliged therefore to quarrel 
with them from neceſſity, and inclined to do it from 
intereſt; each employed his means, Robeſpierre that of 
2 Pariſian mob, and Briſſot that of an appeal to the 

people, both of which prove that inſurrection was the 
principal cauſe of the miſeries of France, | 
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NOTE P. 1. 


SOME extracts from Briſſot's Appeal to his Conſti- 


tuents, as they are extremely concluſive in themſelves, 


and come from a man who was ſo active a leader, de- 


i-rve being noticed in a particular manner. 


10 
cc 
cc 
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«{ The laws without execution; the conſtituted au- 
thorities impotent and diſgraced; crimes unpuniſhed; 
property of every kind attacked; perſonal ſafety 
violated ; the morals of the people corrupted ; no 
conſtitution ; no government; no juſtice. Such are 
the true features of this anarchy,” ets | 


* I was of opinion that all inſurrection could not 
but be fatal to the people, and to liberty, ſince it 
could be directed only againſt the repreſentatives of 
the people. 


I conceived that this 4s&r:ine of eternal inſurrection 


cc 
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muſt draw after it pillage and maſſacres, which muſt 


weary out and diſguſt the nation with the republican 
form of government.“ 


Liberty might ſo eaſily have found no other boun- 
daries than thoſe of the world, and now ſhe muſt 


ſorrowfully confine herſelf within the limits of 


France.“ 


6 You will ſce them convinced that the goodneſs of 


laws muſt depend upon the ſobriety with which they 
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are deliberated upon, and that the reſpe& for the law 


depends alſo upon the reſpect in which the — 
himſelf is held.“ 


« They are the men who, for the perpetuation of 


their own power, finding it neceſſary to perpetuate 


diſorders, have divided ſociety into two claſſes, thoſe 
who have ſomething, and thoſe who have nothing, 
the ſans culottes and the men of property; who have ex- 
cited one of theſe claſſes againſt the other; who, in 
order to ruin the latter claſs, wanted to have an 
army compoſed excluſively of perſons, all of the for- 
mer claſs, and paid compulſorily by the latter, and this 


army has been decreed.” 


c Ts it not farther the ſad concluſion that muſt be 


drawn, when we bring to mind all the uſurpations 
of power, all the violations of law, of which the 
municipality and the ſections of Paris have been 
conſtantly rendering themſelves guilty fince the 
10th of Auguſt, and which have always remained 
unpuniſhed ? For which of the laws is it that they 
carried into execution?“ 


„When one ſees this municipality, in ſpite of de- 


«c 
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66 


crees, ſhut the barriers and the play-houſes at their 
pleaſure, forbid ſuch or ſuch pieces, ſuch or ſuch 


journals, order to their bar the deputies, generals, 


and miniſters, enjoin them to diſmiſs certain ſub- 
altern functienaries, and ſend inquiſitorial commiſ- 
ſaries to their houſes to watch over the execution of 
their decrees.” 


3C 2 . 
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e What do I ſay? No! it is not in the commo- 
nalty of Paris that the exerciſe of the national ſove- 
reignty reiides. It reſides in a club, or rather in a 
ſfeore of thoſe robbers who direct that club; who oblige 
all the authoritics that are conſtituted by the nation 
to bend under them. 


& Tt is there, it is in that club where the anarchiſts 
of the convention domineer. It is there that the de- 
crees are fabricated which are to come upon them 
with the force of a command. It is there, that under 
the title of petitions or addreſſes, orders are fabrica- 
ted which are intimated to them. It is in that ware- 
houſe of calumny, that they every day diforganize 
every thing, the miniſtry, the adminiſtration, and 
the army. It is from thence that the deputies, the 
miniſters, and the generals, are called upon to make 
their appearance before them, and humbly bend the 


* knee. It is there that they give in their accounts, 


that they make their anſwers to the denunciations 
againſt them. It is there that they pay obedience to 
the decrees of the club, who expel or condemn their 
ſubalterns. It is there that, occupied in accuſing the 
Girondins of governing every thing, of uſurping 
every thing, the leaders of the club, drawing to 
themſelves all authority, govern all, carry off all 
money, bargains, places, commiſſions, nominations 
to tribunals, &c. &c. 


te It is from thence, that the orders go to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, to remove, to condemn, or ab- 
ſolve. It is there that the accuſer of this tribunal 
complains that blood is not ſhed in ſufficient abun- 
dance, It is there that the jurymen of this tribunal 
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promiſe very ſoon to bring to the ſcaffold the heads 
of thoſe deputies who are enemies to the Jacobins.“ 


“ Yes, I declare, from the deep conviction of my 
ſoul, that as long as there exiſts no power able to 
repreſs the crimes of the leaders of the Jacobins, 
there can exiſt no convention, no government. All 
the powers are neceſſarily with the club. There is 
the legiſlative body ; or rather, there is the body above 
the law—above all, the conſtituted authoritics, 
There is the ab/olute power of France.“ 


“ Bournonville, on entering upon his adminiſtra- 
tion, and after having examined the ſtate of the ex- 
penſes, has declared that there was a ſum of one 
hundred and ſixty millions (about fix millions ſter— 
ling) of the expenditure, of which there appcared no 
particulars. Cambon ſaid to the committee in the 
roſtrum, that it was impoſſible to bring the expendi- 
ture of that aggro to light; ; that a ſponge muſt 
be drawn over it.” 


5 You will ſee the proviſions every where paid for 
two or three times over, warehouſes hired at an ex- 
ceſſive price, battalions, though reduced to a third or 
a ſixth, ſtill paid for at their full complement,” 


WI 4 am ſatisfied that I have fully proved that the anar- 
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chiſts, under the name of the  Jacobins of Paris, of the 
municipality of the ſections, have governed, and do go- 
vern the convention, the executive power, and all the 
adminiſtr . and conſequently that thcy govern the 
whale empire,” 


v 
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„ But war with England, with Holland, and with 
“ Spain, has changed the face of affairs, and it has ſtop- 
< ped the courſe of our victories, Then what has occa- 


© fioned this laſt war? There are three cauſes of it: 


c fſt. The abſurd and impolitic decree of the 19th 


„ of November, which very juſtly excited uneaſineſs in 


c foreign cabinets ; a decree which men of knowledge 
* oppoſed in vain; a decree brought to nothing by the 
& anarchiſts themſelves, who had puſhed it on with 
rage: it was brought to nothing after a fatal experi- 
cc ence; but this was done too late, ſince the miſchief 
had already been produced. 


& 24d, The maſſacres of the ad of September, the im- 
„ punity of which, commanded by the anarchiſts, has 
« alienated from us all neutral nations. 


*I. The death of Louis.“ 


What did enlightened republicans think before the 
& 1oth of Auguſt, men who wiſhed for liberty, not 
* only for their own.country, but for all Europe? 
& They believed that they could generally eſtabliſh 
«© it, by exciting the governed againſt the governors, 
« in letting the people fee the facility and the advan- 
& tages of ſuch inſurrections.“ 


„ But they would proſcribe all ſtock-jobbing.— 
& Why, then, did not Cambon ſhut up the exchange 
„ ſooner, as Claviere has been inceſſantly requiring 
% ſince 1791 3 It was going ſtrait to the very ſource of 
4c the evil. Why, after having himſelf confeſſed that 
6 ſtock-jobbing could only be combated by counter- 

& ſtockh. 
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ſtock-jobbing ; why, after having confeſſed that 
ſtock-jobbing ſo prodigiouſly raiſed the price of ſpe- 


cie, why did they not grant to the executive council 


ſome millions for the operations of a bank for raiſing 
exchange?“ 


« How can you expect, that in this uncertain and 
wavering ſtate in which you are, foreign powers can 
conſent to treat with a convention, which 1s every 
day dragged through the dirt; becauſe it is the loweſt 
diſgrace to treat with an executive power, which 


is without intermiſſion denounced, humiliated, and 
tottering.“ 


«« But foreign powers who would treat with us in the 
actual ſtate that we ſtand in, could they entertain a 
femilar hope? No, they ſay—France is divided by 
factions. One triumphs to-day, To-morrow it 
will be the triumph of another. If you treat with 
one, the other will break the treaty. 'There is no 
{tability. Let us wait for that ſtability, and then we 
will treat,” 


* It is madnefs or imbecility itſelf to reckon upon a 
peace, or upon allies, while we are without a conſti- 
tution. There is no making an alliance, there is no 
treating With anarchy. To treat with men, who have 
not the power to arreſt the guilty, who inſult them 
at their door, or the women, who in ſpite of their 


teeth, exerciſe the police of their precinct, or the Ja- | 


cobins, who haughtily ſubſcribe their contingent of 


* heads to be gut off.” 


2 S 4 6 Anar« 
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% Anarchiſts, robbers! you may now ſtrike; I 
& have done my duty; I have told truths that will 
% ſurvive me; truths which will at leaſt efface the 
„ diſgrace with which you would wiſh to cover my 
«© name; truths that will prove to all France that 
*& good men have conſtantly exerted their whole 
« ſtrength to 85 the eyes of F ms, and to preſerve 


c her liberty.“ 


NOTE Q. 2. 


THE miſcellaneous articles which belong to no part 
of the work in particular, but which ſerve to illuſtrate 
the whole, as ſerving to make known the ſtate of 


France, may not be improper, though given without 
any regular order, 


The decrees concerning the changes in the-calendar, 
the denomination and diviſion of the days and months, 


ſerved to give the people a romantic fort of enthuſiaſm, 


to make a volatile nation naturally fond of change, ad- 

mire its repreſentatives, and forget its ancient habits, 
The invention of new words, to expreſs meaning, 
was often employed to render palatable to the people, 
what under its old name would haye been too obnoxi- 
ous. This is of more importance with the multitude 
than one is aware of at firſt, for ignorant men are go- 
verned by ſounds. The royal power was brought into 
contempt by being called the executive power, and 
3 murderers 
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murderers were rendered leſs deteſtable by giving to 
them the ſame title. We have thus ſeen a perpetual 
change of names, even of towns, ſections and diſtricts; 
and this begun with the revolution, and continued from 
the time that the ſtates general were called a national 
aſſembly, and that the title of provoſt of the merchants 
was changed for that of the mayor of Paris. By the 
laſt accounts we have from France, names have per- 
petually been changing. The great uſe made of names 
or epithets, to produce diſguſt, or excite ridicule, is a 
proof that mankind at all times, and in all places, may 
be acted upon by this device, though it does not al- 
ways ſucceed, XI. QOrleans, for inf.ance, was un- 
ſucceſsful in taking the title of Ega/:77; and the clock- 
maker, who called himſelf Brutus, as well as another 
citizen, who changed the name of Le Roi for that of 
| Dix Aut, were only turned into ridicule. 


But this changing of names had a mighty effect in 
overturning the ideas of the populace, and it is not 
to be wondered at, if the great number ſucceeded againſt 
the ſmall in this conteſt of ridicule. Sans culotte was 
at firſt an epithet of contempt given to the ragged ya- 
gabonds, who collected in groups round the hall of the 
aſſembly, and in other public places. The people were 
at firſt much offended at that, but finding they could 
not get rid of the name, they took it up with good hu- 
mour, and finiſhed, by enforcing reſpect to it from 
thoſe who at firſt intended it as mockery. 


The different ſections of Paris, which had been at 
firſt named after ſome ſtreet, ſquare, or remarkable 
building in the ſection, had their names gradually changed 
to the ſection of unity, rights of man, William Tell, 

red 
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red bonnet, &c. This is ſomething like the names 


given in the time of religious fanaticiſm in England, 
Pater-Noſter-Row, Amen Corner, &c. 


Doctors were now called officers of health; Sir and 
You were changed for citizen. Weeks were aban- 
doned, that decimal arithmetic might be applied to the 
counting of time. Ihe family reigning had been called 
the dynaſty, and under that name of Chinefe origin, the 
people were taught to adopt doCtrines about the deſtruc- 
tion of the royal family, which, under the uſual terms 
of language, would have bcen attended with horror in 
the firſt times of the revolution. In all countries the 
care taken by phyſicians to employ words that are 
not generally underſtood, has a great effect on the vul- 
gar, though it is with great propriety turned into ridi- 
cule by people of good ſenſe. | | 


While the multitude were led aſtray by thete names, 
their paſſions were courted ;- women were encouraged 
to go into the ſections, and have a deliberating voice, 
not a voting one, and they were encouraged to inter- 
fere in every public queſtion, As this is by no means dif- 
pleaſing to French women, we accordingly find, that from 
the Baroneſs de Stael downwards (M. Necker's daugh- 
ter, and the wife of the Swediſh ambaſſador) there were 
women who meddled in all the cabals. A woman of 
the town, Theroigne de Mericourt, long dictated to 
the galleries of the Jacobin club; ſhe received and held 
at her lodgings a cabal of violent democrats of the firſt 
aſſembly, and was a great patriot. Her laſt notable 
adventure was on the 1oth of Auguſt, heading the aſ- 
ſaſſins who maffacred the young gentlemen that were 
taken priſoners during the night preceding. 


Ic 
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It is not a matter of the leaſt doubt that women con- 
tributed greatly to the revolt at firſt, as well as to the 
atrocity and continuation of the revolution. From 
the firſt day when the king came to the Hotel de Ville 
at Paris, and when the fiſh-women forced all his ſer- 
vants to take the cockade till the end of the reign of 
Robeſpierre, women were employed to cabal, and to 
ſtir up diſturbance. Robeſpierre owed his firſt fame 
and reputation to ſome low women, who were known 
by the name of Robeſpierre's devotees ; thoſe always 
were ready to applaud when he ſpoke in the aſſembly, 
or in the Jacohin club; the galleries followed the 
impulſe, and by degrees he acquired popularity. 


The 5th of October, when the royal family was 
brought to Paris, was conducted by women, and a fiſh- 
woman who entered firſt into the queen's bed chamber, 
was complimented in honour of that worthy deed, with 
a {word from the municipality of Paris, during the may- 
orality of the virtuous Petion. 


In order to gain to their party, ſcoundrels of all ſorts, 
the leading party, even in their firſt beginning, made 
motions in the aſſembly and in the club, that ſnhewed 
ſuch men what a glorious career was opened to them by 
this revolution. In the end of the year 1799, when the 
revolution was yet very moderate, it was propoſed to call 
together all the ſoldiers who had been drummed out ot 
their regiments ceux que autent rec des cartouches gaunes): 
and to form a brigade of them, as being excellent pa- 
triots, perſecuted for the love of liberty. This was 
too extravagant for that time, but might have ſucceeded 
very well atterwards. The forty rebellious foldiers 
| who had been condemned to the galleys after the affair 
of 
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of Nancy, were at laſt reclaimed by Collot d'Herbois 
and ſuch other patriots; they were ſet at liberty, re- 
ceived a large ſum of monzy, were feaſted publicly, 
and finally were to have made a public entry into Paris, 
on the ſame triumphal car that ſerved for the hody of 
Voltaire when it was carried to the Pantheon. Inſtead 
of Voltaire's bed and dying apparatus, which had been 
in this car, twelve benches, elevated one above another, 
were placed for the galley ſlaves. A deputation of the 
national aſſembly, the judges of the tribunals, the 
municipality, and other conſtituted authorities, joined 
on the proceſſion, in honour of the perſecuted pa- 
triots, who, however, were themſelves aſhamed of the 
affair, and would not mount the car, ſo that the 
empty benches paraded along, drawn by twelve fine 
horſes, and preceded by all the magiſtrates of the 
people. The galley flaves, mixing in the crowd, 
ſhewed that they had more modeſty than the rulers of 
France. This happened at the ſame time that the 
cabals for the 20th of June, and roth of Auguſt, were 


preparing. 


The theatres were another means employed of ele- 
vating the minds of the people to madneſs. There were 
above thirty theatres of different ſorts open in Paris, 
where new pieces were repreſented, all upon democratic 
principles, compoſe;] without taſte or moderation, 
The minds of the people were thus actually thrown into 
a ſtate, ſuch as could not but lead to exceſs and to extra- 
vagance. Before the 10th of Auguſt, there were in 
Paris ſo many public aſſemblies for imbibing democra- 
tical notions and violent principles, that there could be 
no poſſibility of avoiding an exploſion; 3 they may be 
reckoned to a nearneſs, thus: 


The 
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The national aſſembly, members and ſ polintors, 


added together, - — - - 2000 
The Jacobin club and galleries, - - 2400 
Cordeliers' club, club of the Hal au Bled, and 

meetings of that ſort, - - 7000 
Municipality of Paris, and ſpectators, - 800 
Forty-eight ſections of Paris, ſometimes very 

numerous, and ſometimes only very few 24000 


Total — 36200 


Beſides this, the playhouſes, all private companies, 
and the groups in all public places, in all of which, 
politics, or political opinions were the ſubject, which 
attracted all attention. It was impoſſible that ſo vio- 
tent a ſtate of things could remain long; it was very 
far from being either a natural ſituation, or an agreeable 
one, and accordingly thoſe who reckoned upon its du- 
ration, and upon controuling the ſtorm, have all been 
deceived, 


— 


NOTE N. 2. 
Revolutionary tribunal, prifons, Le Bun, Sc. 
From the things brought againſt the revolutionary 
tribunal and the commiſſaries, as well as the proceed— 
ings at Nantz, it would appear, that though oppreſſion 


and cruelty altered their torm a little, it was not very 
different throughout France. 


At Dijon the Jacobin club had a revolutionary army at 
its orders, which colt 2 50l. ſterling per month ; and 
while the reyolutionary ſoldiers pillaged and arreſted 
people, their wives and daughters filled the galleries of the 
club to applaud the moſt extravagant amongit its orators. 


Fou- 
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Fouquier Tinville proved, that he was obliged to 
bring before the revolutionary tribunal priſoners accor- 
ding to liſts received. As great numbers of people were 
accuſed in one block, and with a great many different 
forts of crimes at once, as witneſſes in their favour 
were not heard, and as a few hours ſerved to finiſh 
proceedings againſt any number, let it be ever fo great, 
none could eſcape, except now and then one through 
protection or favour. | 


The deputies of Cambray accuſed Le Bon, the com- 
miſſary of the convention, who had been ſent into that 
quarter, of having made the ſtreets run with blood: 
he was accuſed of keeping a condemned man four hours 
at the guillotine, while he read diſpatches of arbitrary 
impriſonments, ſeizing effects of priſoners without 
giving any account, and of having, by ſummary me- 
thods, put to death numbers of innocent perſons. 


The Jacobin ſociety of Nimes confeſſed, that that 
city had been ruled as rigorouſly as if Robeſpierre in 
' perſon had been there. „ Bourdon, judge of the revo- 
, lutionary tribunal,” ſay the Jacobins, © has blown 
& gut his brains, having incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
1 ſociety for his attachment to Robeſpierre. The 
« mayor, (Courbis) author of Liſts of Proſcriptions, 
© who went each decade with a number of proſtitutes 
© to dance farandzles round the permanent guillotine, 
« is arreſted, and will be judged,” 


After the death of Robeſpierre the Jacobin ſocieties 
themſelves began to denounce his cruelties, although his 
agents were all choſen from theſe ſocieties, and the fo- 
| ___ cieties 
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— 


cietles were the protectors, the aiders, and abettors of 


his agents all through France. Talien had reaſon to 
call thoſe men camelions in politics, it was a true de- 


ſcription, but he ſhould have included himſelf among ſt 


the number. | 


Extiraft of the fitting of the Tacobins on the 15th Auguſt, 


cc 
«c 
cc 
«c 


44 


cc 


cc 


1794. 


EKeal.—“ In order to make the regimen which is fallen, 


odious, I think it neceſſary to unveil its diſguſting 
effects; it is by painting the evils and oppreſſions 
which were ſuffered in the priſons, that the in— 
digvation of good citizens will be nouriſhed, I 


leave to thoſe who have ſuffered thoſe proſecutions 


the care of denouncing them, for my own part, I 


ſhall only ſay what paſſed at the Luxembourg. 


« A regimen of iron, a ſtare of death and ſad miſ- 
truſt painted on all the countenances, and profoundly 
engraved in their minds, on account of the ſpies 
introduced amongſt them, of whom the occupation 
was to make liſts and fend them to the tribunal. 
The phyſical and moral ſituation of the priſoners 
ſhewed, that it was only à wide grave deſtined to 
ſwallow up the living. We had at firſt a humane 
jailor; his conduct diſpleaſed the tyrants ; he was 


dragged before the tribunal,. from which he unac- | 


countably eſcaped. He was replaced by another, 
whom I cannot call by a more proper name than 
that of tiger; he beat and inſulted the priſoners 


with the barbarity of a cannibal. 


« One day he abuſed a gouty man, becauſe he could 
not walk quick enough; another time he called 
« down 
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CC 


cc 


CC 


down a great numher of priſoners, to carry them 
before the tribunal ; the miſerable victims took leave 
of their companions, thinking they ſhould ſoon be 
no more, A young man who was called down by 
his ſurname, and afterwards by his Chriſtian name, 
found there was a miſtake, that he had been called 
in place of another ; he explained his caſe to the 


perſon ſent to carry them before the tribunal, who 


demanded the real victim, The barbarous jailor an- 
ſwered, what does it firnify, if this one don't die to- 
day, he'll die to- mor row, 


« The priſoners in that terrible place were perpetu- 
ally hefitating, whether it would not be better to 
kill themſelves. I will give you a fact of this fort— 
A meſſenger of the name of Le Grand was arreſted ; 


he ſoon after was informed, that his wife was ar- 


reſted likewiſe, and his four young children left 
abandoned. He did nothing but weep and groan ; 
he ſought conſolation in complaining to all his com- 
panions, and ſpoke of his misfortunes to the door— 
keeper, who was a German, and who anſwered, Have 
patience, juſtice is juſt, truth is true, it is only a little mo- 
nent of hardſhip to paſs over. 


« This miſerable man threw himſelf ſoon after from 
the root of the priſon, 


© When there were priſoners, againſt whom there 
was no accuſation, Fouquier Tinville uſed to ſay, 
we mult put them in the fir/? conſpiracy that we make. 
There were at the Luxembourg eight or ten indi- 
viduals who were always called to the tribunal as 

“% wit- 
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© witneſſes, and who ſtiled themſelves witneſſes by pro- 


& feſſion. | 


cc 
cc 
«cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Cc 


Ce 


cc 


&c 


“The conſpiracies uſually amounted to thirty, forty, 
or fifty perſons, and one day to 156. The accuſer 
took care, when he made out the liſts, to leave blank 
ſpaces to be filled up with the names of thoſe who 
might arrive in the day to augment the number. 
What is moſt terrible is, that citizens who had been 
only fifteen days in priton were included in conſpi— 
racies that were ſuppoſed to have exiſted long before 
their arrival, 


“One of the witneſſes was frank enough to con- 
feſs, that one day having ſomething to witneſs in 
favour of an accuſed perion, the preſident taid to 
him, Held your tongue, you are only 10 Peak Wwhin you 


hawe ſomething to ſay againſt the accuſed, 


«© Onc day the adminiftrators made a demand of 200 
perions for the following decade, juil as if it were 
to tend {hecp to the flaughter, 


& Another member of the club declared, that in the 
priſon of the Carmelites the injuſtices and cruelties 
were equally great.” 


NOTE S. 


TIIOSE who had been the agents or accomplices ot 


the cruclties of Carrier at Nautz, were tried before the 


3 10 re vo- 
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revolutionary tribunal at Paris; as from every citcum- 
ſtance their culpability is evident, a few extracts are all 
that it is ſufficient to give, on purpoſe to form an idea 
of the manner in which France is governed. 


Different witneſſes, Lereque, Perochot, Haler, Joly, 
and Mainguct, confeſſed that they had participated in 
the horrible ſcenes and cruelties committed on the pri— 
ſoners. They confeſſed they had ſigned orders for 
ſhooting and for drowning priſoners without any mo- 
tive; 162 prieſts were pillaged of all their effects and 
ſtripped naked; their executioners divided the ſpoils 
amongſt themſelves. The moſt inſatiable avarice, un- 
exampled ferocity, and immeaſurable ambition, a deſire 
of giving a ſcope to private vengeance, a fingular 
taſte for licentious feaſts, are not the only things with 
which the members of the revolutionary committee 
are to be reproached ; theſe monſters attacked the vir- 

tue of wives and daughters, and, to obtain mercy for 
| fathers and huſbands, it was neceſſary to ſubmit to 
their ſenſual brutality, A company of troops, called 
the company of Marat, compoſed of the vileſt dregs 
of the people, was entruſted with the power of life and 
death, and exerciſed the moſt terrible and unheard-of 
cruelties. 


Troncon du Cronday, in pleading before the tribunal, 
ſays, © Many of the accuſed are ignorant, but not 
e ovilty; you ought to ſhew all Europe, and the 
*« coaleſced tyrants, what a true patriot is, and how 
“he is favoured by juſt laws.“ 


One 


* 
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One hundred fanatical prieſts,* ſays he, who ought to 
have been tranſported, were {tripped naked, put into a boat 
with x valve that opened to let in the water, and were 
drowned. That boat has ſerved for many drownings. 
The new word of Noyades was invented to diſtinguiſh 
ney crimes. That rigorous conduct has, perhaps, re- 
duced the rebels of the Vendée to detfpair, and pro- 
longued the war with them. 


Lou will not forget, that Philippes Tronc Toly, who 
is acculed. was the only one, during all this time, in the 
city of Nantz, who devoted himſelf to the good of his 
country, without tear of attacking the revolutionary 


committee. 


On the 14th of Frimaire the revolutionary tribunal, 
of which Philippes was the preſident, condemned to death 
{ix confpirators; their execution was delaved, and it 
was deliberated, whether it would not he better to put 
all the priſoners to death en mac. Philippes oppoſed 
himſelf to that, ſaving, that the priſoners mult be 
judged, that he was their defender until ſuch time as 
the law found thein guilty, Next day the committee 
deliberated again on making all the priſoners periſh in 
a maſs, Philippes again oppoted it and withdrew. He 
was then called by Goulin the contre revolutionary prefi- 


_ dent. 


On the 1 3th arrived an order to ſhoot the priſoners, of 
whom not one had been condemned to death ; twenty 


All this ſhews, that the pleader was by no means an ariſto- 
crat, but ought to be coniidered as a republican relating facts, 
and not led aſtray by centre revolutionary deligns. 


3D2 -* "bad 
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bad only been impriſoned the night preceding, and ſome 
were already acquitted. 


| * 

The temporary commandant of Nantz oppoſed him- 
ſelf to the execution of that order, and denounced it 
ro the adminiſtrators. 


On the 214 a new ſcene was acted at the houſe of 
ice. The committee had a Pacchanalian feaſt 3 Gou— 
lin pulled from his pocket a packet of ſtring, and ap- 
proaching the pritoners tied their hands, and from 
thence they were conducted with ſtrokes of ſabres to 
the harbour; they went into the fatal boat, the valve 
;5 epened, and they are twallowed up. 


Women with child were likewiſe ſwallowed up in 
the Loire; children of ſeven, eight, nine, and ten 
vears of age ſhared the fame fate, Some of the chil- 
dren were given away, others were drowned, appa- 
rently becauſe they conſidered them as young wolves, 
who in time might have fought againſt their tyrants, 


Philippes oppoſes himfelf to theſe cruelties, but in 
vain, He is told, that the members of the committee, 
in order to have the appearance of juſtice, amuſe them- 
ſelves with drawing lots for the life and death of the 
priſoners, The white balls gave them life, and the 
black ones delivered them to the executioner. 


In this manner periſhed innocent generations, with- 
out even any certificate of their death. Tell me, 
fays he, barbarous men, how will you reſtore to the 
couniry, women who would have brought forth de- 
| fenders 
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fenders of liberty, and children who, in time, would 
have fought againſt the ſatellites of tyrants ? 


Philippes received orders on the 25th and 29th of Fri- 
maire to guillotine fiſty-five biigands ſeized with arms 
in their hands; he remonſtrated, and received more 
politive orders: amongſt thoſe brigands were children 
of thirtcen and fourteen years of age, and ſeven wo- 


griei 


men. The executioner died two days after with 9 


for having guillotined thele women. 


On the 25th Germinal, when too many truths were 
likely to come to light, Moreau de Crandinaifon, a fen- 
cing-maſter and member ot the revoiutionary commit— 
tee, threatened to denounce Philippes as a federalit; be 
was accordingly denounced, and ſent to the revolutionary 
tribunal at Paris, tied during the journcy to a criminal 


who had been condemned to dsath. 


I am informed that 144 women, conffdered as ſuſpicions, 
who were confined in Nantz, and who worked at 
making ſhirts for the ſoldiers of the country, were con 
ducted to the fatal boat, and ſwallowed by the wavcs. 


The quantity of dead bodies thrown into the Loire 
was ſo great, that the river was infected to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to make it neceſſary to forbid the ule of its 
water to the inhabitants of Nantz, and to forbid them 
from fiſhing in it. | 


Sanguinary men have faid, that all ibis was cons 
to ſave the country. Tiberius and Louis XI. thought 
that certain caſes required ſeverity. but their fatellites 
2D 2 never 
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never ventured to do ſuch things without the order of 
their maſters.* 


It is ſufficient, citizens, to have thrown your eyes 
over the accuſers and the accuſed, to be convinced that 
it was the guilty who accuſed the innocent, But we 
ſhall know how to bind down thote ſanguinary men 
who wiſh to transform us into hangmen. Revolutions 
ary juſtice excuſes error and protects innocence, 


Philippes Tronc Joly, and his ninety-three compa» 
nions of misfortune, were acquitted of contre revolu- 
tionary intentions and ſet at liberty. 


Extrafls of the trial of fouricen members of the above- 
mentioned revolutionary committee at Nantz. 


ACT OF ACCUSATION, 


e Michael Joſeph Lebbois, Jean Jaques Goulin, 
Pierre Cauz, &c, are fent before the revolutionary 
tribunal of Paris, this 14th October (23d Vendemaire) 
as being accuſed of arbitrary proceedings, dilapida- 
tions, thefts, brigandages, abuſe of authority, and of 
having condemned people to death, as it appears from 
the interrogations which they have undergone, the de- 
claration of witneſtes joined to the papers addreſſed te 
the public acculer, 


«© All that the moſt barbarous cruelty, all that the 
moſt perfidious crime, all that the moſt arbitrary 


This is a true anc very concluſive obſervation, ſingle tyrants 
are not near io formidable as hoie numerous bands of murderers 
he have infected France, 


“au- 
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authority, all that the moſt frightful corcufſion,® and all 
that the moſt revolting immorality can produce, com- 
poles the act of accuſation againit the members and 
commiſſaries of the reyolutionary committee of Nantz, 


N &* In the hiſtory of the world, from the moſt ancient 

times, and in the moſt barbarous ages, it is ſcarcely 
poikble to find any actions equal in atrocity to the 
horrors committed by the acculcd. 


«© Nero was leſs ſanguinary, Phalaris leſs barbarous, 
and Syphanes leſs crucl. 


« Theſe immoral beings ſacrificed to their paſſions 
honour and probity ; they talked of patrictiſm, but they 
ſtifled it; terror went before their ſteps, and ty:anny 
was ſeated in the midſt of them. 


% Liberty, the firſt of bleffings, that ſweet preient 
of Nature, which was re-ciubliſhed in France after 
being baniſhed for many centuries; liberty had fled 
from the banks of the Loire; the uncertain travel- 
ler entered trembling into that city which firſt 
ſounded the tocſin of liberty; he no longer found 
it peopled with thoſe republicans who firit dared to 
attack that frightful hydra which took refuge in the 
moraſſes of Brittany. He knew now no longer 
thoſe heroes who firſt planted the tree of liberty at 
Rennes. Nothing was to be feen but unfortunate 


fathers imploring, for death, and diſtracted mothers 


I give the word as it is, not being certain What Engliſh word 
will anſwer it in the way that it is uſed. 


| 3 D 4 call- 
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calling for their children. Such was the work of the 
accuſed, who called theinſelves the only patriots, 


& Arbitrary taxation and horrible concuſſions had 
ruined the people of Nantz, commerce languiſhed, 
riches were a title of proſcription, and they covully 
calculated the gain that they ſhould make by the 
death of their victims. Their hirclings marked with 
chalk the houſes of the victims of their cruel and ſor- 
did avarice, they ſeized on their riches and divided 
them amongſt themſelves, Nantz was not the only 
theatre of theſe crimes, the whole department was 
over-run by their emiſſaries. Fortune alone was not 
ſufficient for them to attack, the power of life and 
death was exerciſed, and perſons were ſent to the 
ſcaffold who had not been judged or even accuſcd. 


« All theſe atrocities were but the forerunners of 
greater crimes; impatient at the ſlowneſs of juſtice, the 
committee knew no longer any bounds to its cruel 
| barbarity ; it votes, itſelf, for death, and marks out 


its victims. 


« The recital of the cruelties make nature ſhudder, 
and the orders which were given tor their execution 
are in exiſtence. 


« Never will the tooth of time efface the impreſſion 
made by thoſe atrocities; the river Loire will always 
roll with bloody waters, and the affrighted ſeaman will 
tremble when he ſets his ſoot on a land that is whitened 
with the boncs of the victims of barbariſm. 


„Innocent 
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Innocent victims, infants ſcarcely delivered from 
the hand of nature, were condemned by thoſe new Ca- 
ligulas, they were given up to the waves; the prayers 
of citizens could not touch the hearts of barbarians : 
Mainguet is the only one who declares to have faved 
near 500, whom he delivered over to the care of the 
inhabitants of the city unknown to the committee. 


« Nero contemplated the fatal veſſel in which his 
mother was confined while it floated on the Tiber under 
his window. The members of the committee at Nantz 
wanted to imitate him, and cauſeda veſſel with a valve to 
be confiructed deſtined to receive thole victims which 
chance ſhould point out, and oftener than once it 
ſerved their barbarity ; they did not even keep their 
crimes to themſelves, and Mainguet declared, that they 
called theſe frightful expeditions /es bar ruactrs (bathings); 
it was thus they named a crime which Nero bluſhed 
to have committed, one /ing/e time, on one ſingle perſon, 
but which they, more cruel and more wicked, have com- 
mitted, many times, and on thouſands of miſerables. 


« Although there are no abſolute proofs of more than 
one expedition of this nature, by the confeſſion of 
ſeveral perſons accuſed, whom their coniciences, torn 
with remorſe, have forced to ſpeak, there were be- 
tween four and tight ot theſs executions; ſuch are 
their own words. 


« The 139 individuals taken from the priſons, were 
only a part of thoſe proſcribed, the liſt contained 155; 
tlis copy of the liſt is joined to the accuſation. 


«« Tnroxi- 
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6 Intoxicated with blood and wine, they ſcarcely knew 
their victims, and their eyes refuſed to 2 the traces of 
their crimes. 


tc Such in ſubſtance are the crimes of the committee of 
Nantz, the horrors of which they may be accuſed col- 
lectively are of this deep dye. But, individually, and 
in private life, they were {till worſe; Goulin com- 
manded deſpotically his colleagues, and anſwered to an 
unfortunate woman who aſked for intelligence con- 
cerning her huſband, Well! what does it ſignify ts 
me? the ſooner he is dead, the ſooner we ſhall have his 
riches. 


ce Look over the life of Chaux, you will ſee him at the 
diſtrict frightening all his competitors, and obliging 
them to knock down to him the eſtate of Barroſſiere; 
you will hear him, in ſpeaking of ground that ſuited 
him, ſay, I know how to poſſeſs it; I will have the pro- 
prictor arre/led, and 40 ade his li * he will give me his 


ü 


« Perrocheux bargains coolly for the liberty of citizens. 
The daughter of Bretonville ſolicited him for her father 
for the price of his liberty, he demanded the ſacrifice of 
the honour of that intereſting young woman---He de- 
manded of the female citizen, Ollemand Dudan, hfty- 
thouſand livres to ſave herſelf from priſon, 


« The act of accuſation ſtates the other eleven crimi- 
nals to be individually equally guilty, and brings par- 
ticular charges againſt each. It then finiſhes. 


3 After 
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& After the above declaration, the public accuſer has 
drawn up the preſent act of acculation againſt the afore- 
{aid members and commiſſaries of the committee of 
Nantz, for having conſpired againſt the republic, the 
liberty and ſurety of the French people, contrary to 
article IV. of the 1ſt ſcion of the firſt penal code, 
and the II. article of the 2d ſection of the ſaid code.” 


This aCt being read, witneſſes were called, and the 
following are ſome of their teſtimonics. 


Lachenette, a doctor, declares as witneſs. The mif- 
fortunes of Nantz may be dated from the inſtitution of 
the revolutionary committee compoled of the worſt of 
characters, Carrier ſpoke from the tribune with a 
naked ſabre in his hand, and lighted up all the revenge- 
ful paſſions. I ought to ſpeak of a placard that ap- 
peared, forbidding in exprets terms fathers, mothers, 
wives or children, to ſolicit for prifoners: it was thus 
that the revolutionary committee wanted to ſtiſle the 
voice of nature, maternal ſolicitude, filial piety, and 
the affection of wives for their huſbands. I had alſo 
knowledge of a drowning of ninety prieſts, At firſt 
the drownings were done during the night ; but when 
the committee became accuſtomed to the crime, they 
were executed by day: at firſt they drowned their vic— 
tims with theic clothes on; but, afterwards, in order 
to ſatisfy their cupidity, as well as their cruelty, the 
committee had their victims ſtripped naked. I mutt 
alſo ſpeak to you of the republican marriage, which” 
conſiſted in binding a young man and a young woman 


together quite naked, and then throwing them into the 
Water, | 


Preſident. 
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Preſident of the tribunal, Was you an eye witneſs to 
that revolting ſcene ? 


Lachenette. I did not witneſs the frightful ſpectacle, 
but the citizen Fratel, his family, and his neighbours, 
will atteſt the fact; thoſe who were to be drowned, 
were tied two and two by one hand and thrown in, in 
that ſituation, There are two perſons here who, after 
having been tied, eſcaped, and can certify the fact ex- 
actly. 


The Preſident to the accuſed, Can you ſay whether 
thoſe who came to ſolicit were well received, and whe— 
ther in conſequence of their memorials, you let any one 
at liberty? 


Gculin, accuſed, I own that, naturally warm and 
burning with the zeal, perhaps too ardent and ill-under- 
ſtood, of the public good, not being able to guard 
againſt a certain hatred to ariſtocrats, who came in 
great numbers to ſolicit ior priſoners, I have ſometimes 
been rough with them; bur I was always ready to be 
juſt to innocent perſons, who recovered their liberty, 


Prefident, Can vou give an inſtance of one of the 
perſons you have jet at liberty by the committee in 
conſequence of mcmoriais prefented ? : 


Gonlin. There certainly were ſome ſuch, but I can- 
not remember them; and it is impoſhble for me t9 


Name Jie = 


Preſident, The citizens acquitted who petitioned 
you, were they of the number of petitioners, and did 
you pay attention to their petitions 7 


Goulin, 
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Goulin. I have been told of their petitions, but it 


appears to me that there was no neceſſity of doing juſ- 
tice to them, 


Preſident, Nevertheleſs, the citizens acquitted were 


only accuſed of heing Muſcadins,* or ſome ſuch flight 
accuſation ? 


Goulin, Very few were confined for that cauſe; 
they were accuſed of being ſuſpected by the popular 
ſociety (the Jacobin club ;) beſides, by the LAW of 
the 19th Frimaire, we had a right to impriſon them 
without any denunciation. 


Pre/ident, Who ordered the purification of the 
priſons ? 


Goulin. Carrier in the moſt poſitive terms. 
Pre/ident. But that purification could not be made 
but by lifts delivered by the committee to Carrier, who 


could only give his conlent. 


Geoulin, It was Carrier himſelf, who marked out for 
us the brigands taken with arms in their hands. 


Pre/ident. How many priſoners periſhed in the pri- 
ſons * 


Geulins About two thouſand, 


P. ident. Who ordered the drownings ? 
» Muſcadinz—Powdered and ſcented, or well-dreſſed people. 


Goulin, 
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Goulin. Carrier gave the orders, on the 25th Fri. 
maire 125 were drowned. There were other drown- 
ings, as I have been told, but I have no direct certainty. 
At that time the priſons were full of brigands, and the 
deſign of immolating the whole of thoſe confined was 
fully juſtified by circumſtances, ſince there was a report 
of a conſpiracy in the priſons, I maintain that theſe 
meaſures, rigorous as they may appear. were neceſſary. 
Pariſians! if you judged the 2d of September neceſſary, 
our poſition was, perhaps, ſtill more delicate than 
vour's: theſe drownings, revolting as they may appear 
to you, were not lets indiſpenſable than the maſſacre of 
the 2d of September, which you committed. 


Preſident. Learn to reſpect the Pariſians; do them 
more juſtice; they are out of the reach of your ca- 
lumny; know that the true Parifian has never been a 
Septemberizer. Can you fay, if amongſt thoſe drowned 


there wete any women 2 


Gonlin. I aſſure the tribunal that there were none 
but men. 8 128 


Prefdint, Look at this liſt which is ſigned by your- 
ſelf, and which will convict you of impoſture; it is a 
liſt of 155 perfons, amongſt whom are fifteen women. 
The puniſhment of deportation the 24th Frimaire is 
{:gned by you. 


Coulin, I maintain, that at their deportation there 
were neither women aor children amongſt them, and 
that they were taken away from the priſon, 


Preſident, Is it, or is it not, your ſignature ? 
Goulin, 
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Gon lin. I will not either avow or deny my hand- 


writing, but I never had an intention to make either 
women or children periſh, 


Preſident, Rather ſay that there was an intention of 
ſaving them; but, before it was attempted to be put in 
execution, ſome were dead and others guillotined. 
Were you organized in conſtituted authorities for the 
drowning and deportations? 


Goulin. That organization had not taken place; but 
we were guided by a liſt of conſpirators furniſhed by 
Hubert, by the clerk of the priſon, the accuſer to the 
revolutionary tribunal, and the jailor's wife, Behold 


our guarantees, after whom we were not afraid to 
ſtrike, 


Preſident. Behold, indeed, a very authentic guaran- 


tee: There only wants one trifle for your defence, 
truth and probability. 


The Preſident to the witneſs, Can you give us any 


preciſe information concerning the drownings and 
ſhootings ? 


Lachenettc, witneſs. 1 have been witneſs of drownings 
done in the day, and can ſay, that men, women with 
child, girls, children, all without diſtinction, have 
been drowned, ſhot, or cut to pieces with the ſword, 
on the ſquare of the department, or other places ; that 
the national guards had been employed during fix weeks 
to cover up the holes dug for interring the people who 
were maſſacred. They were, it was ſaid, brigands, who 
had laid down their arms; the wives and daughters of 
priſoners, | > 

| Bachelier. 


4 
7 

: 
+ V 
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Bachelier, the accuſed, I invite the preſident to queſ- 
tion the witneſs concerning my moral conduct. 


Lacheuetie. I knew Bachelier to be a humane man, but 
J can give no account of his revolutionary morality,* 


Many other witneſſes were heard, and the whole pro— 
c:edings tended to prove the ſame facts; but that of 
Philippes Tronc joly, preſident of the committee, is 
the moſt to the purpoſe. 


Goulin ſays, he threatened to decimate the priſoners. 
There were twenty-three drownings, two of which 
confiited of pricits, | 


Carrier had given to Faucault, a very criminal man, 
thc power of life and death. Women with child, old 
men, children, all were drowned : it is reckoned more 
than ſix-hundred children periſhed in the waves. I had 
heard a great deal of the cruelty of Carrier, and I 
withed to be affured of it by myſelf. T often invited 
Him to ſup with me; at laſt he came on the 15th Fri- 
maire. Carrier ſaid, on my obſerving to him that the 
anpriſoned perſons were diſpatched with precipitation, 
« Butare ſo many proofs neceſſary ? you will very ſoon 
* fee women ſanſculottiſed; it is the readieſt way to 
He meant to ſay, that 


& throw them into the water.” 


women would icon figure allo in the drownings. 


On the 26th Frimaire Carrier gave orders to guil- 
lotine indiſtinctly thoſe who laid down their arms, and 


Ihis ſheuws that the witneſs was not any perſonal enemy to 
the 2cOnfre 5 it thews alſo, tha: now there were two ſorts of mo- 


So * 
FAY Irre. 


thoſe 
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thoſe who were taken with arms. I aſked if he would 


Tign this order? he ſaid, there could be no objection. 
I obſerved to him, that there were children under age; 


Carrier perſiſted, nevertheleſs, to have all guillotined 


without exception. I contented myſelf with taking 
down the names, age, &c, of the individuals, and did 
nothing farther. | 


On all fides people demanded of the committee the 
children who were impriſoned : at firſt the committee 
promiſed them, and then refuſed them, finding that 
drowning was by much the moſt expeditious. 


The committee has received more than a in lion, of 


which it has given no account; it has contented itſelt 
with paying in ſeventy- three thouſand livres. 


Thomas, witneſs, Having received an order ſrom the 
committee to go and inſpect a number of women pri- 
ſoners, who were ſuppoſed to be pregnant, I went to 
the entrepot, there I found a great number of dead 
bodies ſcattered here and there; I ſaw infants palpitat- 


ing or drowned in troughs full of human excrements ; 


I went acrofs large halls; my fight frightened the 
women---they ſaw none but murderers; I explained 
my miſſion, and {poke to them the language of huma- 
nity; and declared by an act in writing the preg- 
nancy of thirty among(t them; ſeveral were ſeven or 
cight months advanced. Some days after I returned to 
fee thoſe women whom their ſituation rendered facred 
and dear to humanity; I fay it, my foul drowned in 
grief—thoſe unfortunate women had been precipitated 
into the waves! Theſe facts are cutting; they atflict 

3 E humanity; 
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humanity ; but it is my duty to declare the truth before 
this tribunal. | 


Eight hundred women, and as many children, had 
been depoſed in the houſes of L'Eperonerie and La Mari- 
liere; but there were in thoſe priſons neither beds nor 
ſtraw nor matraſſes; the priſoners were in want of 
every thing. Dr, Rollin and myſelf ſaw five children 
periſh in leſs than four minutes. Theſe poor creatures 
received no food: we informed the women in the neigh- 
bourhood, and aſked if they could not afford them any 
aſſiſtance; they anſwered, «© What can we do?--- 


&«& Grandmaiſon impriſons all thoſe who carry food to 
e thoſe women and children.“ 


I accuſe the whole committee of having delighted in 
impriſoning the moſt honeſt and reſpectable citizens of 
Nantz of having permitted what they call /abrades : 
that ſort of execution relates to ſeven or eight priſoners, 
who went from the committee to be conducted to pri- 
ſon. The conductors finding that it was late, and the 


road long, maſſacred theſe unfortunate wretches under 
the windows of the committee. 


As for the drownings, Goulin thought it witty to 
to call them baignades (bathings;) the word ſounded 
ſoft ; it offered to him an agreeable idea by the ſtriking 
contraſt between the name and the thing; they likewiſe 
called theſe puniſhments Immerſions, Vertical Depor- 
tations ; this laſt name was invented by Carrier, 


Towards' the end of Brumaire a boatman named Per- 
dreau, aſked me tor a pinch of ſnuff: “ I have earned it 
« well,” ſays he, « have juſt been at the execution of 


nN 


3 „ ſeven 
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& ſeven or eight hundred.“ Perdreau was drunk; 
I then tried to profit of the occaſion, and find out the 


truth. What then, ſaid I, how do you manage to dif- 
patch ſo many people ſo quickly ? 


Nothing is more eaſy, ſaid he; when I do the bath- 
:ngs, I ſtrip the men and women, put their cloaths into 
a baſket, and bind them two and two by the arms and 
wriſts; they then are made to come to the border of the 


Loire; they mount two by two into my boat, then two 


men puſh them from behind head foremoſt into the 
water. | | 


J obſerved to the boatman, that they might ſwim on 
their backs, and ſave themſelves; he anſwered, we take 
good care of that, we have great ſticks with which we 
ſtupify them. This is what we call a civic marriage. 


Philippes Tronc Foly, Citizens judges, it is I who 
proſecute the committee; it is I who have accuſed 
Carrier, the repreſentative of the people, as being the 
accomplice of the committee; it is, therefore, neceſſary 
that his head or mine ſhould fall. The republic muſt 
be revenged; I demand that I be carried to priſon, till 
national juſtice ſhall be pronounced, and that the con- 
vention be informed of my impriſonment, 


That demand was greatly applauded by the audience, 


The Preſident. Philippes may conſtitute himſelf pri- 
ſoner or not, as he chuſes, if any jailor will take him 
in without orders; but this tribunal cannot grant his 
demand. 


3E 2 The 


: 
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The examinations continued many days, and diffe- 
rent witneſſes all proved the ſame facts with a little 
variation. Tourrier, director of the hoſpital, being 
aſked by the preſident whether he had ever witneſſed 
republican marriages, anſwered, 


J have not ſeen them, but have heard of them; they 
_ conſiſted in binding an old man to an old woman, and a 
young man to a young girl; they were left for half an 
hour in that attitude; they were ſtruck with ſabres on 
the head, and then precipitated into the Loire. 


I will, however, ſay, in favour of Mainguet, that 
he could ſcarcely read; that he was only the paſſive 
tool of the committee, which obliged him to ſign the 
warrants without knowing their contents; that Main- 
guet is very ignorant, and rather, I believe, miſtaken 

than guilty. | 


Any commentary on theſe trials, or a farther repeti- 
tion of the ſame facts, would be as uſeleſs as it would 
be diſagreeable. Well might they ſay, that Nero and 
Caligula never did ſuch acts of cruelty. | 


NOTE--F. 


THE decrees paſt in the national convention, which 
gave their generals and commiſſaries a power of putting 
in requiſition every article of utility to the republic 
that ſhould be found in any conquered country, to be 
paid for in aflignats, was not ſufficient. They could 
not even ſpare their uſeleſs paper in return for really 
np valuable 
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valuable articles; or rather, as they could not find any 
pretence for putting the money of the country in a ſtate 
of requiſition, the commiſſaries were allowed to levy 
contributions in ſpecie, which was done to a very great 
amount, and exacted with yery great rigour all over 
Flanders and Brabant. The whole of the wealth of 
the country was by this means at the diſpoſal of the 
French army, ſo that particular acts of pillage were 
become entirely uſeleſs. It is very extraordinary that 
this has not been properly explained and made known, 
as the republic boaſts of the reſpect for property ſhewn 
by its ſoldiers, when, in fact, every thing being enre- 
giſtered, and at the command of the generals and ſoldiers, 
by means of aſſignats which coſt nothing, and which 
from the nature of things can never find their way back 


to France, all pillage in detail would have been per- 
fectly uſeleſs. 


A regular account of their exactions and requiſitions 
would he one of the moſt uſeful and curious pieces that 
the revolution of France has given room for, and it is 
to be hoped that the opportunity will not be let lip, as 
it is, perhaps, the only way to convince foreign nations 
of the injuſtice and bad faith of the convention and of 
French patriots, N 

To thoſe notes which ſhew completely the cruelty 
and injuſtice of the revolution, a few extracts from the 
Memorial of Gregoire on Vandaliſm may not impro— 
perly be added. This report was made at the requeſt 
of the convention. | 


« The moveables belonging to the nation,” ſays he, 
„ have ſuffered immenſe dilapidation, becauſe rogues, 


; 3E 3 who 
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who have always a logic to themſelves, have ſaid, Fe 
are the nation, Many of thoſe raſcals now have im- 
menſe fortunes, which they have not had the prudence 
or the art to conceal, and who formerly could with 
difficulty exiſt upon their hand habour. 


« It is in the fine arts that the loſs has been the 
greateſt, 


* For theſe five laſt years whatever was precious in 
paintings and libraries has been deſtroying or ſold at 
a vile price to ſtrangers; what the adminiſtrators did 
not fell, were left to be eat by worms, and expoſed 
to the duſt and the rain. We have juſt now learned, 
that at Arney the library has been put into hog- 
ſheads !! | 

« At Narbonne the books have been ſent to the ar- 
ſenal; and at Fontaine le Dijon the library of the 
Fuillants has been thrown aſide as waſte in the hall of 
old papers. Some individuals, of whom the taſte may, 
perhaps, be falſe, and the knowledge limited, inſtituted 
revolutionary tribunals, which proſcribed authors and 
condemned their books; Horace and Virgil have been 

condemned not only for acknowledging tyrants, but 
for having been often printed for the uſe of tyragts, 
and by the permiſſion of tyrants. , 


«© How is it poſſible to reſtrain our indignation, 


when, to juſtify the burning of theſe books, we are 
told, that they were badly bound ? 


E Many 
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2 Many of the libraries of mendicant monks contain 
editions printed in the firſt days of the art of print- 
ing; the Recolets de Saverne is of this number. Books 
which only ſold here for a few crowns, have been ſold 
in London for 125 guineas. 


I paſs now to dilapidations of another fort, An- 
tique ſtones, medals, engraved ſtones, enamels of Pe- 
titot, gems, and morcels of natural hiſtory, have often 
been the prey of knaves, From all parts bitter com- 
plaints, well founded and true, arrive, As there are 
profits to receive on every ſale, they take care not to 
reſerve any thing, even. when it is precious for public 
inſtruction. 


& Tt is alſo to be obſerved, that the commiſſaries are 
generally traders and brokers, who, knowing the value 
of articles, reap exorbitant profits by purchaſing them 
at the ſales. The better to ſucceed, they ſcatter the 
books, and take to pieces the machines; a tube of a 
teleſcope is found ſeparated from its ſtand ; and the 
cunning knaves know how to put them together again 
after they have been purchaſed at a low price. When 
they are afraid of the competition of peaple who are 
judges and men of principle, they offer them money to 


ſtay away; and there is an inſtance where they beat 


the perſon who bid againſt them, 


«© At Bretteuil's houſe a clock en Malacbite was ſold 
for a trifle, though it is the only one exiſting. 


« The four famous tables in wood of the Autrichi- 
enne, (the queen) admirable fox their form, the 
3E4 Work- 
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workmanſhip and the materials, were ſold for 800 li- 


vres, re-ſold for 12, 200, and bought back by the na- 
tion for 15,000, 


& In all quarters pillage and deſtruction were the 
wer of the day. 


& At the clocks of the n the ſtatues of Juſtice 
and Prudence of Pilon were broke, and the coat of 
arms left at St. Nicolas la Chardoneret, the magnificent 
Calvary by Poulhu, from the Jefigns of Le Brun, was 
broken; at St. Louis & la Culture a monument, con- 
ſidered as one of the chef-d'ceuvres of ſculpture, and 
which coſt mos than 200,000 livres, was mutilated 
at Marly they broke and carried of PHypomene, I Ata- 
lante, the figure of the Ocean, and two excellent co. 
pies of Diana and the Venus of Medicis. 


« Ar Franciade, (St. Denis) where the national ctub 
has with juſtice ſtruck the tyrants even in their tombs, 


they ought at leaſt to have ſpared that of Turenne, when 
cuts of ſabres are to be ſeen.“ 


If at Paris and its environs ſuch have been the de- 
ſtructions, what muſt they have been in the provinces ? 


« At Nancy, in the ſpace of a few hours, they broke 
and burned to the value of 100,000 crowns in books 
and pictures. 


At St. Denis, the Weſtminſter Abbey of France, the coffins 
of all the race of kings were taken up, for the double purpoſe of 
making lead bullets and inſulting royalty. It is evident, that 
Gregoire is juſt as violent as thoſe, who deftroyed the monuments, 
with regard to royalty. 


% But 
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«© But on the frontiers and the departments of the 
north the diſtinction is ſuch, that it is impoſſible to 
find words to deſcribe it, 


& At Anet a ſtag in bronze was about to be deſtroyed, 
on pretence that the chace was a feudal right ; it was 
ſaved on proving, that brazen ſtags did not come under 
the law. 


«At Pont Mouſſon a large picture, which connoiſſeurs 
offered to cover with louis d'ors as its price, was fold 
for forty-eight livres. 


It would require a great portion of indulgenee not 
to perceive wickedneſs as well as ignorance in all this; 
but if ignorance is not always a crime, thoſe who ſpeak 
in its praiſe ſhould know, that it is always an evil: 
almoſt conſtantly behind ignorance a contre revolu- 
tionary and evil ſpirit is concealed. Thoſe who ſawed 
down the iron tree in the botanic garden at Montpelier 
to make of it a tree of liberty, are perhaps the ſame 


who wanted to cut up the olive trees of the ci-devant 
Provence. | 


No ſooner is a wiſe decree paſſed, than in'the inſtant 
ariſtocracy endeavours to turn it to its purpoſe. 


If they propoſe to convert the bells into cannons, 
immediately men, ſtrangers perhaps, or paid by ſtran- 
gers, want to ſend to the foundery the collection of 
ſtatues in bronze at the Little Auguſtins. The meri- 
dian circles made by Butterfield for the globcs of Co- 
ronelli, and the medals which are at the national li- 

brary, 
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brary; they calculated that all theſe objects would 
make the half of a little cannon. 


& At Lyons, Caſſenet threw into the crucible 800 
antique medals of gold. 


To find ſalt-petre the antiquities of Arles were de- 
ſtroyed. | 


& At Bouquier's houſe celebrated pictures were de- 
ſtroyed, becauſe they repreſented religious ſubjects ; 
and at Praſlin ſtatues of Pagan gods were deſtroyed, as 
being monuments of the feudal ſyſtem. 


« They went farther ſtill z men armed with clubs, and 
preceded by terror, went to the citizens printſellers. 
A binding or a vignette have ſerved as a pretext for 
deſtroying or ſtealing books, prints, geographical charts 
and pictures. 


«© They even tore the print of the death of Charles J. 
becauſe they found on it a coat of arms. 4h! would 
to God, that after the reality, the engraving art could repre- 
ſent to us in the ſame manner the heads of all kings, even at 

the riſk of ſecins at the bottom a ridiculous blazonry. 


% Without doubt it is neceſſary to ſpeak to the eyes 
republican language, but we ſhould calumniate liberty 
by ſuppoſing, that its triumph depends on the preſerva- 
tion or the deſtruction of a figure of deſpotiſm, and 
when ſuch monuments happen to be of excellent work- 
manſhip, their pr«ſ-rvation, according to the law of 
the .d Frem ai e, may be uſeful both for cultivating 
genius and the hatred of Trans, who by that pre- 

ſervation 
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ſervation are condemned to a fort of perpetual pillory. 
Buch is the mauſoleum of Richelieu, one ot the maſter- 
pieces of Girandon. 


cc The frenzy of the barbarians was ſuch, that they 
propoſed to tear off the covers of books with arms, 
dedications, or privileges, that is to ſay, to deſtroy 
them altogether, 


ec Be aſſured, that this new ſort of fanaticiſm pleaſes 
the Engliſh. They would pay very dear for your fine 
editions ad uſum Delphini, and not being able to have 
them, they will willingly pay to have them burned. 


It is, perhaps, the Engliſh who have got the me- 
morials, plans, and manuſcripts, that are ſtole from 
the depoſit of the army and the navy. 


cc Permit me here to concentrate a ſeries of facts s ch 
is curious and inſtructing. 


« Manuel propoſed to deſtroy the port St. , 
which propoſal prevented men ot taſte, who loved te 
arts, from ſleeping for eight days. 


« Chaumette, who cauſed trees to be pulled up, un er 
pretext of planting potatoes, wanted likewiſe to |. 
all the rare animals in the muſeum of Natural Hiſtory, 


“ Hebert inſulted the national n by dea 
the language of liberty. 


& Chabot faid, he did not like learned men, he 
his companions had rendered that name {ynonyn 
with that of ariſtocrat, 
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&* Lacroix propoſed, that ſoldiers might mount to any 
rank in the army, without being able to write. 


« Whilſt the banditti in the Vendée were deſtroying 
the monuments at Parthenay, Angers, Saumur, and 
Chinon, Henriot propoſed to renew here the exploits 
of Omar at Alexandria ; he propoſed to burn the na- 


tional library, and the ſame motion was repeated at 
Marſeilles. 


“ Dumas ſaid, that all men of genius ſhould be guil- 
lotincd; Robeſpierre ſaid, there ought only to be one. 


5 In the ſections, to conſummate the work and dry up 
all fources of inſtruction, it was reſol ved to deſtroy 
men of genius, of whom the exiſtence is ſo often tor- 
mented by thoſe who abuſe them, that they may dif- 
penſe with admiring them, All of them were indiſ- 
tinctly refuſed ; cards of citizens, and the cry was, Don't 
truſi that man, he has written a book, Such men were 
chaced from the places they occupied; the pride of 
ignorance was flattered by the perfuaſion that pa- 
triotiſm, fo neceſſary in all cafes, was ſufficient of itſelf 
alone, and ſo, on pietence of making principle triumph, 
| bring into danger the fortune, honour, and life of ci- 
tizens, by confiding them to unſkilful hands. This is 
in what diſguiſed ariſtocracy has completely ſucceeded. 


*© The ſyſtem of perſecution againſt men of abilities 
was organiſed. Deſſaulx, one of the firſt ſurgeons in 
Europe, was impriſoned, wha is, beſides, at the head 
of the greateſt ſick hoſpital in Paris, and almoſt the 
only one who raiſes young ſurgeons for the armies. 
Your committee has ſet him at liberty. 


« During 
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« During nine months the celebrated tranſlator of 
Homer, Bitaube, the ſon of a refugee, whom the love 
of liberty brought back long ago into the country of 
his fathers, has groaned in a priſon, and whom the 
tyrant of Pruſſia has deprived of his revenues becauſe 
he is a patriot. Thellaye, Couſin, La Harpe, Van- 
dermonde, Ginquené, Lachabeauſſiere, La Roche, Sage, 


Beffroy, Vigte, and many others, have ſhared the ſame 
fate. 


« Mauduit, Latourette, and Champfort, have periſhed 
victims to that inquiſition. 


« Citizens, if the authenticity is diſputed, or the im- 
portance diminiſhed, of any of the facts which I have 
mentioned,“ although that enumeration is very incom- 
plete, there ſtill would remain enough to ſerve for evi- 
dence of the miſchicts of ignorance and ariſtocracy. 


Gregoire adds, „ that the republic acquires by its 
courage what Louis XIV. with immenſe ſums could 
never purchaſe. The whole Flemiſh ſchool, ſays he, 
has riſen in a mais, to come and ornament our mu- 
ſeums. Crayer, Vandyke, and Rubens, are on the road 


to Parig. ; 


The greateſt enemy of France could not wiſh the 


country to be going more rapidly to deſtruction, than 
by thoſe different facts of crimes, cruelties, and follies, 
it ſeems to be. 


« Two great maſters in the art of painting nature have 
given a ſpecimen of criminality and madneſs, that re- 


All Gregoire's facts are not given here in this note. 


ſemble 
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femble ſtrikingly the actors on the ſtage of the French 
revolution. 


Shakeſpeare and Cervantes have painted the progreſs 
of crime and of folly as we ſee them exhibited in 
France. All the criminal leaders of the French revo- 
Iution ſeem, like Macbeth, to think, that once ſtept 
into guilt, it is leſs tedious to go on than to return, and 
the enthuſiaſts in liberty, like Don Quixote, miſtake 
perpetually every ridiculous exceſs for patriotiſm. 
The ſtrong are always patriots, and the perſecuted ariſ- 
tacrats ; and Gregoire, in his report to the convention, 
ſhews as completely that he is mad north-north-eaſt as 
any bedlamite ever was; his memorial is, in itſelf, 
good and true, but whenever he mentions liberty, 
crowned heads, or ariſtocrats, he is juſt as raving mad 
as the knight of La Mancha was about his enchanters, 
his knights, and his caſtles. 


To be conſulted in aſcertaining fats relative to the revolution. 


The Journal de Paris Fieul du Soir & Gazette de 
Courier de Provence Leyde 
Monieuteur Gazette Univerſel », 
Logograph M. de Montgalliard 

Rabaut's Hiſtory M. Peltier, &c. &c. 


Mounier's Letter 


Though, perhaps, none of theſe publications is free from 
many errors inevitable in relating what is recent, the conduct of 
the aſſembly, all remarkable facts and decrees, are accurate; 
and, in general, the French periodical papers have related things 
pretty truly, obſerving only that they muft be compared together 
with care. 
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